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Gentlemen Students: 

The science of Physiology, in which I shall give you in- 
struction during the ensuing course of this institution, is 
both interesting and important; considered in these res- 
pects, there is no department of the studjj^ of medicine that 
possesses higher ranlc. As evidence of its importance, we 
may state, in the outset, that without an accurate know- 
ledge of many of its principles, no one would ever be able 
to arrive ^t eminence either in the practice of medicine or 
surgery. It teaches and sets forth the laws which govern 
the body in health ; without a knowledge of these laws, it 
is evident that it would be impossible to judiciously dis- 
criminate disease, which is but a deviation from them, and 
the ushering in of an abnormal condition of the body. 
Hence its importance in the practice of medicine. So, 
too, without a knowledge of those principles which obtain 
in the reparation of parts — which principles are but the 
laws of Physiology in a modified form — how soon would 
operative surgery become lost in a labyrinth of obscurity, 
profound and inextricable? So great is its influence in 
this respect, that within a few years past the science of 
surgery is assuming an entirely different character from 
that which it formerly had. Through the lights and aids 
which physiological observation and vivisection have fur- 
nished us, surgery has assumed a far more conservative 
type. In modern times, it has been learned that almost 
all the tissues of the body may be reformed when lost 
through disease or accident. This in eminently so, in refe- 
rence to bone. The discovery of this fact has had a great 
influence upon opemtive surgery. Limbs which were once 
sacrificed by amputation, are now preserved to the patient. 
And this circumstance, which is due to the physiological 



SKt tlutt core, mosci*. ligament, and even joints thera- 

ai greac meaeUPr. be nrpr»> 
tvp«*, wiLi pr^vc of iiinnire 



kZt^- wL-es d^cri'jeiL ULajr. in a greac meaeUPr. be nrpr»> 




zLf^ ^r.z.i^rTuziv'i •^z.i'itrL ar.-i =*-AlptL TL«r a.:Li«rvenieE.:a of 
rh^ ni'>i-Tm *iryror-. :n uLe rreservarion of liiseas^l limbs. 



•Lc""M '^^ r^«;kj::ei am^-nz the ciosst ?p!-rrL«i:J rri:inipLa 'T-f 
onr t-cr'-.ti. •ii-.ii.'.aT'ini wi'i. v«rL:<:L the •:*'*''■:: whioh itriioheii 
to ri.e rbn2.-cr L--ri':«L5 of E-^dLidon fir.ks into inii^ifi- 

ET^rr decartmea': of meiii'jine is interesrinz. Iiideei, 
so h:;rh 'ii'i the healing art stand amonz the ari»:ients, that 
rjLfzT ':or:I'i r.ot 'o^ii»?Te it a huniiin iEventio-n- bt:: thev rt- 
f*:rT«c«i :*>• oriT.n. t-.; the zo«i*. The la^t bequest of the im- 
mor^^il Sj*: rates T^\ia a •a«";rS«:e t'j EIff*-u!apiii*. Yet the 
aoiencts of that ieri*A -xrax indi^itei v [iiii:te»L compared with 
irji EL'^iem deveioctnecti ; a.id in no-ne of the departments 
of cie*ii':ir*r have irreater a<ivan':es been ma«ie than in the 
one "jc*: hav*: nnder •;:on--iderarion. The deparmient of 
Ph7*i'AO«rv now. of itseif, stand.-* as a vast oo[»>ssal ?oitnoe. 
^nind in its dimensions, and with s*~j maoh that is strange 
and maneioas in it. that -^^me of i» enthusiastic admirers 
have applied to it the titles of the '-soul of hiedic'mj' its 
"posifiT'jJ ir.- •'jfuiCHr'^jtir'P.n," Xntwithstanding these titles, 
borrowed from tintiv and enthusiasm, it presents enon:J:h 
of !?trm mat*iriu4 untl that class «>f thin^r^ t.-alled nt.atU'.r'*:f- 
f*i4:L V) zive it an abiding place r^^itt oat of the sphere of 
romiin«:»^. and as a ftudv. r«jr a thorough comprehension o( 
ai! its prin':ir/i^:s, iev*:re, ri:ir'jroas, and close application 
will be r»:qJiLred. 

S) much imjj'.'rtance of late has attached itself to this 
branch of ^-X^.m-M. that -n^m-^ of its simple and leading 
principles have been incorporated in school books, 
d>isiirTied for r/«;pular in.'*tncti«jn. If then a knowIedo:e of 
Phy-ioioifv is requisite to the voung lady, in order to give 
elegfince a.n«i <:omplet«ness to her education, ot how much 
higher importan«:e m'l.'-t th»^v be to you, prospective practi- 
UsiiiKr-j of medi'rine. to whom the dutv will be assisrued ot 
alleviating disease in i^s protean forms, so numerous in 
fiict, thaL mr ontnnmbering the Ilomeric hosts; 

'*To '-riiinr thpm all vronlti nee<t a :faoa:*aad toagued: 
A '.hroat of bnu^a. liQd iflamaatine lungs.'* 



It is your especial province, privilege and duty, to study 
the countless strange and wondrous laws which govern the 
human body. This body is more varied and complicated in 
its structure than any machine that art has ever devised. 
In it, the Theist sees the evidences of creative wisdom; in 
the contemplation of the form possessed by this microcosm, 
— the mere imitation of which nas given a fame ever-during 
to Raphael and Michael Angelo, — and in view of the mira- 
cles which are constantly being performed in the mainte- 
nance of the living organism, the Atheist is involved in 
perplexity, and doubts whether fortuitous action can ac- 
count for such a combination of wonders. 

It is to explain the laws which control this marvelous 
piece of mechanism, that my efforts during the pending 
course, shall be devoted. Though often our inquiries may 
conduct us 

*' Through dark and devious paths of speculation wild," 

yet at all times, we will find something valuable along the 
wayside, and however rugged and thorny our path may be, 
still, ever and anon, our labors will be crowned by the dis- 
covery of some flower of truth, which, though it may not 
have the grandeur and gorgeousness of a Victoria Regia, 
. nor the tropical luxuriance of the elegant Urania, still, 
amaranth-like, its tints will be more perennial in nature. 
In studying the object of digestion, in which the crude 
materials of the external world are so metamorphised as 
to become part of our living bodies, or in studying the 
mysteries within the cranium, 

" The dome of thought and palace of the soul," 

we shall meet things as wondrous and extraordinarv as 
can be found in any domain of nature. The brain, with its 
motor-force, its power of feeling, its coordinating faculty, 
its connection with the thinking principle, with the im- 
material, imperishable. It presants a field for greater admi- 
ration and wonder than do all the orbs which glitter in the 
evening sky. As a piece of superior mechanism may be 
mentioned the eye, of which the workmanship is so ex- 
quisite, and the adaptation of its various parts to the pur- 
poses of Vision are so complete, that no device of art can 
be compared with it ; and it was only by having the eye 
as a model of reference, in which the tendency of light to 



mderp) deconipOflitioD in psssiog through a leoticol&rMi 
psvatiM iM eoQnteracted, that Eoler, the HlastrioDs mathei 
licnui, foond me&na to solve the problem of achromatiL^ 
witieh. \>j Xewton, had been re^rded as iosn^cepitible i 
'|K>lation. Aod araiu, so great is the design exhibited J 

f |be •tnictnre of the hiiniaD band, that Bell considera t~ 
I alone affords proof of a divine aathor, and for his c 

Klai treatise on this subject, he wou one of the "Bridgewate^ 

\Trizea." 

Hence, from what has been said it i* manifest, though 
mfOT de|>artment may be abstrose and dry at times, slill, m 
the details of the "alran«e, eventfai scones" in which the 
Irving organism figures, from its primitive state as a mi- 
croscopic; cell through its varied stages of growth and ulti- 
male (lecay and death, there is enoagh to requite the falicst 

f longings for admiration and marvel. The struggle be- 

ICireen life and death uf which our world is the constant 
scene, is a drama of deep and momentous import to any 
one, but preeminently so to uim who ia conversant with 
ihe laws whicK govern them. To the medical scholar who 
comprehciidM all the laws wliich control the living organ- 
liini, who Bees and understands this vital fabric in all its 
varied changes, from its primordial commencement as an 
Infinitely minute cell, a mere mticula pcrminaliva orgermi- • 
nal ^pot, then it^ embr3onic and fatal life, then its transi- 
tion from af[ueou8 to aerial existence, this monument of 
life hiiii a thousand things more wondrous interwoven in 
it>( liiftor)' than had the Memnonlan of old, and its con- 
templation should enkindle in the student a profonndcr 
admiration than could be awakened by a view of the Pyra- 
mids, the Iwoken remains of the Parthenon or Kurnak, or 
any other architectural wonder of the past. 

It hati been argued aa an objection against Physiology, 
(bat il is beset with too many theories and hypolhcscs, and 
that, upon the whole, it funiishos little that can bo placed 
under the head of absolute and positive fact. Now, if hy- 
pothosis were to bo wholly discarded in the estabiisbnient 
of a science, then some of the proniineiit departments of 
knowledge would have to be noandoned, for they rest on 
scarcely any other basis than theory and conjecture. ThiiC J 
IH iiHpfccially the case in respect to-geolosy; divest tbisl 
Hcience of the substratum of theory wliich lies at its foun^ 
dation, and this grand fabric, the glory and boast of th< 



present century, would sink into insignificance. Yet so 
evident are the results which have followed the adoption 
of certain hypotheses in geology, and so wholly convincing 
to those who will thoroughly examine them, that this 
science has almost obtained a place as enduring in the field 
of knowledge as that occupied by pure mathematics. The 
same is now to some extent, and must eventually be en- 
tirely, the case in Physiology. Those theories which are 
at present employed for the illustration of its truths, may 
be compared to so many scaling ladders to the^ citadel into 
which we are seeking entrance, and which, when they have 
once fulfilled their purpose, may be dispensed with. So 
remarkably ingenious, however, have been some of those 
theories, th%t they still survive as monuments of the 
shrewdness of their inventors, though the idea imbodied 
in them has ultimately proved to be erroneous. This may 
be said to be the case in respect to the hypotheses invented 
by Liebig and Mulder for explaining tne transition from 
venous to arterial blood. 

Our science has engaged and occupied the attention of 
the illustrious and learned of all ages. In far-off antiquity, 
where the first faint beams of science are dimly perceived 
struggling with the clouds of ignorance which enshrouded 
the human mind in the earlier periods of human society, 
our science was the first to claim attention. Soon after 
Homer had composed his immortal verse detailing the 
woes that befel Greece, in consequence of the wrath of 
Achilles, and the dangers and adventures of the "toil- 
worn" Ulysses, in his homeward voyage jfrom Troy to 
Ithaca, there arose a new light in Greece, whose mind 
being deeply imbued with the truth of the sentiment, 

^' Felix qtti cautcu rerum cognotcere potett^^^ 

devoted himself to the quiet pursuits of philosophy, and 
gave an impulse to philosophical research which continued 
for centuries afterwards. This was Aristotle. Among 
the subjects to which Aristotle ffave special attention wa« 
tliat of the phenomena exhibited by living beings. Avail- 
ing himself of the aids furnished by dissection, he strove 
to enter the penetralia of organized beings, and thereby 
penetrate the nitherto sealed arcana of life. It is surpris- 
ing how many truths Aristotle brought to liffht. The ex- 
perience of modern times has indeed, found that certain 
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tbiogB which he advanced were erroDeons. This is not at 
all to be wondered at, when we take into acctoant the pro- 
found ignorance which at his time had enshrouded the 
whole subject of animal life. Greatly to his credit, how- 
ever, be it said, that certain ideas which he advanced, 
which were doubted bv subsequent examiners, have, on 
more mature research, oeen found to be correct. This is 
true in respect to certain of his assertions concerning gene- 
ration amone the Crustacea. 

Among ire cultivators of the present time, Physiology 
ranks some of the most eminent minds of the day, both 
in Europe as well as in our own country ; on this side of 
the Atlantic, it is with pleasure that we refer to such names 
as Dunglison, Paine, Leidy, and Dalton. Dftlton is, per- 
haps, to-day in advance of all those engaged in physiolo- 
gical research, on this continent. The correctness with 
which he has studied the nervous system, and the mysteri- 
ous subject of generation, augurs well for faiuch new light 
on this hitherto but partially understood subject. Adopt- 
ing vivisection as a lamp for his guidence in the daedalian 
mazes of the nervous system, he is compelling the vagus 
to reveal some of its complicated functions, as well as some 
of the other cranial nerves whose office has hitherto been 
involved in doubt. 

In England, the names of Carpenter, Paget, Brown- 
S^quard, are models for emulation in this department of 
m^icine. Crossing the channel, in France the famous 
Milne-Edwards, noted for his many classical works on this 
subject, as well as the distinguished Longet, and the vene- 
rable Chevreul,are busily engaged in Physological research. 
Indeed, Chevreul, though a septuagenarian, seems still as 
devoted to his chemico-physiological studies as though he 
were not satisfied that his researches in regard to the har- 
mony of colors, and his discovery of oleine, stearine and 
margarine would not enbalm his memory among the never 
to be forgotten illustrious names which are treasured up in 
the imperishable archives of medicine. 

Germany stands preeminently high in medical scholar- 
ship ; and I am safe in saying that there we may find to- 
day ,*a greater number of devoted scholars engaged in solv- 
ing the hitherto unexplained questions of Physiology, than 
in any other part of the world. The Teutonic character is 
eminently fitted for patient investigation. The Ger- 



man investigator can labor for weeks, or even months, in 
the examination of a single subject, never once becoming 
tired or forsaking it, until he has thoroughly acquainted 
himself with every feature of the subject, and everything 
else that can have a bearing upon it. This method of in- 
vestigation is difficult for the American student, accus- 
tomed, as our people are, to do everything with telegraphic 
velocity. Still, the Teutonic method is the proper one to 
lead to ultimate success, and it is to be hoped that it may 
be adopted more and more by the American scholar. A 
union of Teutonic patience with the practical element of 
our countrymen, would, if adopted in literary research, 
soon yield a rich harvest of scientific discovery. 

The principles of Physiolo2:y are interesting on account 
of their perpetuity and uncnangcablcness; they remain 
to-day, and in future, constant and fixed as they were a 
thousand years ago. Similiar to the Draconian laws, they 
are engraven in blood, though unlike them in brevity 
of existence, their duration is coeval with organized life. 
Though laws, customs, manners, tastes, and language, 
together with the objects and pursuits of human ambition 
are ever changing, still the laws which control life and 
organic existence remain forever the same; more endur- 
ing than the granite and sandstone on which our moun- 
tains rest. The note of the nightingale, which singing 
"darkling," enraptured the ear, or the rain bow- tinted plum- 
age of the humming-bird, which hov-ered around and 
sipped the mellifluous sweets of the convolvulus which 
spread its floral munificence over the azaleas and rhodo- 
dendra of Eden, were governed by the same laws of vi- 
bration and reflection as to-day, govern the same objects. 
The same appetites and functions, the same demand for 
carbonaceous and nitrogenous aliment, the same need ot 
oxydation of the tissues have always existed. 

Geology in the numerous contributions which it has 
made to Comparative Anatomy, in bringing from the 
chambers of the earth, where they had been concealed for 
ages, the relics of numerous' animals, some of which do 
not now even exist, has furnished ample evidence of the 
constancy and continuity of plan that has been adhered 
to in the introduction of the varied forms of anima- 
ted existence, on the part of the Author of nature. In 
the fossilized eye of the Trilobite, that exists abundantly 
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i the Silnrian formationB of the Ohio Valley, when ita 
variouB facets aod general conforiDatioa is atiidied with 
reference to the reflection, refraction and transmission of 
light, it 13 discovered that the light-wave was governed by the 
same laws myriada of years ago as to-day. And though J 
no Newlon was tliere to note the relation of equality between I 
the angle of incidence and that of reflection, or to obserra I 
thiit when a ray of light pissed from a rarer int4) a denswl 
medium, it was bent from its original courr>e, and though I 
the cone had been cleft by no mathematical baud to learn I 
the figure of its sections, and to apply the principles of the 
ellipse and the parabola in the construction of lenses, still 
the mathematical laws in accordance with which the eye is 
constructed, then existed, and were obeyed by every ray of 
light that painted its image on the retina. The fish of 
that period, with his hemoeercal tail, shows, by the form 
of his jaw, and triple row of teeth, that be had a shark- 
like appetite, and must have fed on living beings. The 
mammoth reptiles of that period, demonstrate by their 
coprolites the same fact. Ilence, death has ever been 
coeval and coextensive with life. The pterodactyle of the 
early geological periods enjoyed his morsel reeking with 
fresh blood, quite aa much as does the cat or the Abyssinian 
of the genus hovio, of the presont time. Indeed, by a 
reference to the remains of organized life, which nature 
has preserved as if it were in a vast horlus siccus, where 
they have been laid up between the pages of the vast vol- 
ume of creation for the beuefit of modern times, there is 
demonstrated an antiquity for organic life that startled the 
first investigators in this field so prolific with prodigies. 

Though man in his pride stands at the head of creation, 
and looks down witli coniplacenuy on the inferior grades 
of being, still, if he search through the vast domain of 
vertebrated animals, embracing the mammals, bii-da, 
reptiles and fishes, then let him examine the articulated 
beings, the lobster, the ant, the leech, and the vile worm 
itselfi thence, still descending, let him survey the moU 
lascs, — the mussel, the snail, and the cuttlefish, — and 
finally closing his survey, let him look through the realm 
of the star-fishes, and after his thorough examination of 
these four grand departments of animated nature, he will 
be compelled to confess that there is not a living creature 
that in some feature of organization 1 



I not akin to. 
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Indeed, if a careful comparison be instituted, many animals, 
in certain respects, are much superior to man. This is es- 
pecially true in regard to the development of the senses ; 
for example, the perfection of the olfactory sense in certain 
animals, is well known ; also, the sense of sight in certain 
birds, is far superior to that of man. But, in intellectual 
endowment, man occupies an immense superiority over all 
other created beings. It is to his superior brain that he 
owes his supremacy over the living world. Notwithstand- 
ing this superiority, he does not possesss an organ that 
does not have its analogue in the mammiferous animal. 
The vertebrata, with man at their head, have been con- 
structed according to one common type. Hence it is, that 
in studying the functions of the difterent parts of the hu- 
man body, we resort to experiments upon the lower 
animals; indeed, it has been by the aid of vivisection made 
upon the lower animals, that Physiology has made such 
rapid strides during the last half century. By means of 
vivisection, the Physiologist has been able to step into 
the inner temple of life, and to gaze upon the hitherto un- 
veiled mysteries that have been hidden within the sacred 
adytui?!, — the sanctum sanctorum of livmg existence. 
Over Jhe threshold to this inner sanctuary there is no need 
of inscribing ^^procul^ procul este profaniy* for none but 
the j^tient and labor-loving student can recognize and 
read.tbe import of the penetralia which nature has veiled 
there in an obscurity far more profound than that which 
shrouded the Eleusiuian mysteries of olden time. 

Besides the aid which vivisection has lent to the Physi- 
ologist in modern times, he has received an additional one 
in tne microscope. With the assistance of this instrument, 
he is able to follow the primitive cell from the period in 
in which it is vacillating between inorganic and organic 
existence, through the numerous stages of metamorphosis, 
till it finally receives the stamp and impress of vitality; 
then, having duly fulfilled its mission in the living organ- 
ism, by the help of the microscope, it is seen to assume a 
retrograde march towards the external world, which having 
reached, it assumes again its inorganic condition. The 
microscope further shows us, in the various crj'stalline pro- 
ducts which it reveals to us in the living organism, that 
many of the processes in our bodies are purely chemical 
in character. This is especially so in regard to the renal 
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and biliary prodacts. Even the blond lUielf, with a httUi 
manipiilaliou, ie capable of jietdiiig crystalline forma ( 
most elegaut shape and outline. 

Aguin, the science of Phj-aiology is moat intimotely s 
Bociutcd with that of Anatoinv. Without a knowledge i 
Auatomy, the pnnciples of J^liysiology can never bo wtf 
vinderetood. Before the function of the brain, the heai 
and the lungs, — the oo-called tripod on which life r 
can be comprehended, the structure of those parts must bff 
well known. Hence, these are kindred eciences, whic^ 
must ever march, baud in band, together. Separated, eacb 
Iwcoraes of little use; both well understood, will furnis& 
the surt^st guidance, and become the uuerring pole-star t 
a luture brilliant protessional career. To the surgeon, ; 
thorough knowledge of both ia indiepeusable. Coufi; 
dontly relying on nature's power of reproducing part 
which I'hysiolugy has taught hira, be boldly removes 
diseased hone or oflendiug joint, and true to what vivii 
tion has demonstrated, he finds his operation crowned v 
success. Hence, Physiology, with its sister science, An- 
atomy, are twin diamonds in the hilt of the scalpel that 
"lights its blade" in the surgeon's band, and give hopefnt 
tokt-'us of recovery to the patient and unerring promise of . 
an enduring reputation to the operator, ir 

Li the pursuit of j'our Physiological studies, I would' 
strongly recommend you to avail yourselves of the aids 
whii-h are furnished by a knowledge of Natural History. 
A» bffure srated, nature has adopted a uniformity of plan 
that prevadea all departments of creation, and, aa it were, 
by a chain of adamant, binds together the material nni- 
verw^ The world, with its countless forms of life, whether ■ 
living in the air, on the earth, or in the depths of thd 
ocean, is but a materialized utterance of a thought of 
l^eity, in which are combined identity, uuity, and harmony. 
Thew) cardinal principles, which may be perceived even on 
a tiniili'd view of nature, become more and more apparent 
in proportion to the comprehensive view that we take of • 
her objects. 

By a careful examination of the laws which govern the 
production of plants, and of the impossibility of mixing' 
even tliose genera wliich are nearly akin, as well as from ' 
obsen'ations made on the hybridation of the inferior ani-' 
nials, the Physiologist has learned the immutability of" 
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form which nature has stamped on every living being. 
The pollen of the rose, sprinkled on the hyacinth can ne- 
ver produce a hybrid between the two. Nor can the ger- 
minating dust of the eleicant amuryllis, applied to the 
homely bloom of the ambrosia, produce a floral type, 
midway between the parent flowers. The forms of nature 
are eternally stereotyped. Though art may modify the form 
of the rose, nay, even convert each stamen into a petal, 
still the essential form retains the original characteristics 
of the primeval archetype that bloomed in the early dawn 
of creation. The same may be said of the animal forms. 
No hybridation, no human device can alter the forms in 
which each creature was primitively moulded. Now, it has 
been from a comprehensive and careful study of these facts, 
in reference to the incai)ability of any plant or animal un- 
dergoing any essential metamorphosis, that Anthropology 
has derived its strongest proofs of the identity of origin 
and unity of the human race, a point to which we hope, 
in future, to be able to refer to again. 

Finally, gentlemen, we will express the hope that some 
of you will study this department of medicine to an ex- 
tent beyond that which is merely necessary to secuie the 
collegiate honors vested in a diploma. This science, 
though vast in facts, andprolific in discoverise and researches 
which have been made in it, is still incomplete. There 
are many Physiological questions w hich yet remain to de- 
termine, in the human organism ; enough indeed, to con- 
fer an enduring immortality upon the future laborers who 
shall solve them. The true nature of the nervous princi- 
ple, — whether it is electricity, as the Electro-Physiologists 
contend, — also, the oflices which are performed by several 
parts of the brain ; likewise, the functions of the spleen, 
are all matters involved in the utmost obscurity, the dis- 
covery and elucidation of which, will secure unfading 
laurels, and a lasting reputation to some future investiga- 
tors. He, however, who would ^ain such laurels, must 
remember that their achievement is only possible through 
hard labor. As Hercules gained admission to the abode 
of the Olympian Celestials, through the acconriplishment 
of the severest tasks, so the oily price of professional emi- 
nence is hard toil and vigorous study. In the practice of 
our profession, one is constantly reminded of the brevity 
of human existence. Hippocrates, the illustrious and ever 
3 
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to be v^aersted tiilher of medicine, cumniences bis 
riBUseB witb the following gentence: Viia breris, a 
Imtga ; tbat is, '* life ib short, bat art is long," or of i 
extent Stiil, witb proper apjilicatioo and indastty, f' 
woQiIerttil how much may be conanmmated within a * 
ted period of life. This was illaatratecl in tbe can 
the immortal Bichat, one of the most euccessfal cattiTi 
of Physiology, who died at the age of thirty-ooe ■_ 
Ho highly are his discoveries estimated, and eo profot 
reverent are his countrymen of his genius, that, as ai 

EenBhable evidence of their admiration, they baveasot 
im a conspicioua place in tbe ilUistrious ^roup whi(i, 
the marble frontispiece that emblazons the front of I 
Pantheon, arc placed as the first representatives of t 

f lories of France, and as such, are receiving from the C 
CBB of Fame crowns of immortality. Besides this n _ 
ble monument, erected by a grateful people to tbe m«ma| 
ot Bichat, be has left his name upon a still more o" ^- 
ing monument, viz. : tbe fissure of Bichat, engraven l^ 
temporal bone on the human brain, where it will rein 
imperishable and indelible, and secure against tbe rev( 
tions which at times have threatened the destractioa of 
Pantheon, and have disturbed the repose of the dead 1 
slumber beneath it. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The honor has been conferred upon me by my colleagues 
of delivering the Opening Address of the Third Course of 
Lectures to be given in this Institution. In announcing this 
fact, allow me to extend to you, in behalf of my colleagues, a 
cordial welcome, and also to tender you thanks for thus having 
honored our hall with your presence ; for your audience must 
be considered as an evidence of the interest you take in our 

cau8e,ratherthanan expectation, on your part, of being partici- 

* 

pants of a rhetorjipal banquet ; for I suspect that none of you 
are ignorant of the fact that eloquence is a field in which Medi- 
cine has won but few trophies ; for the sick, with whom we 
have most to do, have no delight in the flourishes of rhetoric, 
since to them the sum of all eloquence is the simple word 
" health." And, indeed, the several sections which are com- 
prised under the general head of Medical Science, are not of 
that nature to readily popularize. To elucidate this assertion 
more in detail, were I to indulge in an enunciation of some of 
{he formula of Chemistry, as, for example, how salts result 
from a union of an acid and base ; or how Oxygen is the grand 
composing, as well as decomposing agent, in the material world ; 
or to step into the field of Materia Medica, and there detail to 
you the curious and quaint old names of the various weapons 
which we nae in our warfare against disease, as the Aquila Alba, 
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or " white eagle," or, as we usually call it, Calomel — a bird 
which, now-a-days, is fast losing its plumes ; — or, to pass thence 
into the domain of Clinical Medicine, and there portray the 
thousand forms of decay and final death to which poor human 
nature is at length destined, from the slowly withering touch 
of consumption to the instant death-stroke of heart-disease ; 
or to make one more shifting of the scene, should I display to 
your gaze the wonders of Surgery, how, for instance, the great 
branches of our bodies may be lopped off and still the trunk 
survive, or how the life-wave, gushing from the wounded artery, 
may be staunched by a simple cord of silk ; — these, I repeat, are 
topics of the grandest interest to us as Physicians, as well as 
to the Students who are here to be educated. But to you who 
are here to witness the opening of our ^course, I suspect they 
would prove as dry as the sand on our neighboring hills — ^nay 
more, perhaps you might not unjustly consider us remarkable 
examples of perverted nature, who could find interest, or, per. 
haps, beauty in the outlines and location of a tumor, or in a 
well developed case of Erysipelas, or could hear music in the 
discordant notes of a diseased heart-valve. 

Leaving, then, to my colleagues the task of fully detailing 
these matters in their lectures to the Students, I vrill not ad. 
vert to them further, but will first take the liberty of making 
allusion to the Institution, upon the inauguration of whose 
Third Course we are to-day in attendance ; and I do this with 
the greater propriety, and without rendering myself obnoxious 
to the charge of adulation to the gentleman whom the facts 
to be mentioned most concern, for the reason that I find many 
persons ignorant of the maimer and auspices under which this 
school was founded and established. 

Some seven years ago, there was founded in this city a 



Medical CoU^, known eb iiie '' Medical Department of the 
University of the Pacific.'' This School, which, for a season, 
bad a severe struggle for existence, to which it would have suc- 
cmnbed had it not been for the indomitable energy of its 
fonnder, finally outlived the opposition wfaidi had been waged 
agfunst it, and attained to what seemed a permanent foothold 
among the literary establishments of this Coast. Under its 
auspices a number of young men were invested with the toga 
virilis of medical manhood, whose subsequent careers bear am- 
ple evidence of the correctness of their teaching, and whose 
professional success would be a flattering testimonial to any 
Alma Mater. But, unfortunately, as the first sunbeams began 
to fall upon this infant edifice, the finger of death snatched 
from it tiie master spirit to whom it owed its foundation. The 
ashes of its founder, the late Dr. Cooper, now repose beneath 
a simple obelisk in the adjacent city of the dead ; — the struc- 
ture which he had reared, no longer sustained by his inspiring 
^energy, like an arch bereft of its keystone, did not long sur- 
*rive him. 

At that period, now near two years ago, a gentleman of ftk 
«ity, whom fortune has singularly favored in his profession, 
and who had long ago conceived the plietn of founding a Medi- 
^sal School on this Coast, now deemed the occasion a fortunate 
one for executing his long-cherished project. The experience 
of Iiie previous school bad already demonstrated the fact that 
Buch an institution was one of the wants of the Pacific States ; 
and in establishing it, he determined that, in thoroughness and 
oompleteness of teaching, it should leave nothing undone to fit 
young men for the practice of Medicine ; in fi&ct, that it should 
rival the best of similar institutions in the Atlantic States. 

As pecuniary embarrassments have frequently blighted the 
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(Mrii<|>^U i^ MV^MnU of our SMtorn Hodioal Schools, to forego 
%\\ ^U\\\vim^ tsmk UiU mums luid aot an example which few 
Ov^hM ^4 M^ jhm w^uU imlUtOi he erected a building at 
|U« %H^u i(c^)w%M^ whw^ f>>uM not have been litUe,from the 
«v«a^%vrM^ %>>M«^^%wr \M' iW f^diftoo wo U>4i^ occupy. This donOp 
W ^VM^ % I^M^\ avid a ¥^>ard i^ TrustM% and to tiie latter 
<>jc^a^^ 1^ v«M^ ^' iW l)iiiUiiiUv>a, wluch, in jM^e to him as 
<t^;*^^»A« a¥4 Awiwv W Wwi iiai«a TV^Jand Medical Colkge. 
4^ jl^C^^Mv ai^ txVi^KV ^' )^ dbuil^^ hasremii- 

IKM^ ^iMA ^ ^^d»Ni^ :$&M^ )mi^ ti^^ikiaC ^ a ptirmie 
;;te?^^^IC^ >^ W >»tawiYliNl ^ w)>}w^ V ^ Sa« ^ Ca^Sv- 
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sings of an Apollo with his clanging darts rattling in his quiyer, 
'^ going forth like Night/' to scatter disease in the Grecian camp, 
for onr profession has taught mankind that disease is gov- 
erned by as fixed and unalterable laws as those to which the 
material world is subordinate. The magical charm, the mys- 
tic touch, or the sorcerer's art, has long sinoe disappeared 
and vanished, as it were, like the snow before the sun of a 
superior intelligence. Instead of relying upon those subter- 
fuges, by which the mind of a former world was held in 
chains, the physician of the present day must be a man of 
great and varied attainments ; a perfect and accomplished 
scholar ; and among bis qualities, not the least is modesty. 

The Physician or Surgeon who performs the most cures is 
the man who speaks the least of them : his work has a tongue 
which speaks with an eloquence and potency that satisfy him. 
His leisure hours are with his books, whose silent counsels he 
is ever happy to have an occasion to make a rehearsal of. His 
name will never be seen on the broad poster, alongside of, or 
beneath some Aristotelean face of lavishly bearded endow- 
ments, as a specialist ; nor in the less pretentious place of an 
extended newspaper advertisement. Nor is he one whose voice 
is heard in the public bar-room, haranguing upon Medicine, de- 
tailing there some wonderful cure, or never-before-performed 
operation, which he has recently done. Nor is he one who 
will indulge in innuendoes in reference to the treatment of some 
case in the hands of some fellow practitioner, wondering why 
the limb was not sooner cut off, or why such and such medicines 
irere not administored in the case, which recently cured just 
such a one in his own hands; I repeat — the well-educated 
physician will never resort to any of these artifices, all of 
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i^MiU ..(tiM^t-Hh* HMil hidk^i up purtii of the armorj of the 

»« 'n . iMU-h ovHtc«l u» tiiv H tliiw^ff ytmngo and inexplicable, 

». »» ^«^•v«•^4<< H •!«'>«»%» (^slm*«:t\^t i»l' tiu^ aud^r$tandiiigs and 811- 

,v^ •». %si^j^*v»,x>*' vitK*«» ;u\(^iiKnili^ Kv example, mar be 

.-•-.^ -* ttx4**.^-^ »s uti\KN Httrtttvv *» cvmmenre : or who 

.,w ^^ .^^v^-'V V o;\\4»-<iV t^Hiiiattus^ wtdi their A^- 
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then would any one forsake a system which has for its recom- 
mendation an age of almost comitless years, the grand old 
embodiment of the thoughts of thousands whose lives have . 
been spent in its elaboration — a science whose founders were 
not only immortalized, but were given a place among the 
Olympian Celestials? Or, to particularixe, to one single phy- 
sician alone, the gratitude of the present as well as all future 
generations will be due, for having grasped and restored, as it 
were, to its original resting-place, in Pandora's box, the greatest 
plague of our race. That was Edward Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination. 

By the simple discovery of chloroform, blessings will accrue to 
our race which never can be paid for, nor even estimated. By 
its aid our race can smile with complacency amid the agonies 
of death itself— indeed eren more than realize the vision of 
Gato, of " smiling at the drawn dagger and defying its point." 

It is certainly wonderful that a system which has won for 
itself so many claims for reverence and respect from the world, 
should be neglected, while those baseless chimeras, which sprang 
but yesterday into existence, and into whose composition chiefly 
enter the irrational, inexplicable and mysterious, should obtain, 
for a time, such foothold ! To detail an example, I may state 
that there was, in Sacramento, a few months since, a man, whose 
wisdom was so prolound, that when a lock of hair was sent to 
him from a patient, from an inspection of the ashes procured by 
burning this, he could determine the nature and character of 
the disease, as well as the mode of treatment to be pursued in 
tiie case. For a period this impostor had a grand run of prac- 
tice, so that, in his pecuniary returns, he had what would be 
called a brilliant career : — ^in that particular, leaving the honest 
physician far behind him. 
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X\\v t'llHH o' [ffnrcMional men who live by pretensioo, ftr« 
(^Hit'lmUiiil tiy louiJ, clamorous and Tehement hamngues upon 
UmUkIihi. wliiHi III the presence of those vho are unacquainted 
VlMt 11* lirllK'tplvi ; hot who, whcu questioned by the iutelU- 
JffHnS i<hf mIkIuu In regiird to the ruadamental clomentB of Medi- 
Vttl Mvltiitiui, (iir osnmple — in regard to the structure and exact 
htMllori of Ihn heart, or the minute structure of the various 
lUtrtM III' Ihfi liuninti body, to become acquainted vith which re> 
IJUlvi'ii jritiii'i yf hard study — I say, when theae men arc interro- 
HAIimI Ipi i'iit(ttrd to any of these points, they are dumb as marble 
ttollliiH, III tiiiinner and mien lapsing into a solemnity so grave, 
lUtjiiiu liilltht almost suspect that you had carelessly touched 
t||iuii Diu iiuino of Bomo dead relative whose memory was too 

iW ill ii|t('uk uf. 
)liM iif Iho leading aims which is had in view by this institu- 
I Id, tu prepare young men to practice Medieineon this coast. 
|r| dliuato and latitude have their specific characteristics 
IfVlt'ii'di the nature of the diseases which prevail in them : 
j^lirru let me say, tlint the young man who studies disease 
V ii« I'lucidatcd by tlio Surgical and Medical Chairs doToted 
llioMU departments iu this school, will enjoy great advnntagea 
uv«r UioHO that haro been educated elsewhere, and have had 
I 110 Mpericnco hero. Not that we have essentially new dise&sea 
h(ir». but those diseases have features peculiar to the Pacific 
(IiiUft. As illustrative of this statement, I might cite the fact 
the cool air of this coast, coustantly acting on the surface 
human body, greatly lessens the action of that surface, 
OA A consequence, the office of the skin is transferred to 
iQ iuternal organs — to those at least which can act vicariously 
for it ; and henoo a greater burden being thrown upon tlie 
-nal cmunctories, they become the more frequent seat of 
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disease than we find elsewhere. It is evident that facts like 
these can only be learned by an extended series of obserration 
by those who, haying been educated elsewhere, seek this coast 
as a sphere of medical practice. 

In discharging the duties which pertain to the several Chairs, 
the members of the Faculty have assumed to themselves, indi- 
vidually, very heavy tasks — ^work which for years hence will 
be unpaid for ; still the ambition to establish an institution of 
learning that will rank alongside of the Eastern schools, and 
one which will not fSetll behind the high standard which Cali- 
fornia is assuming in every particular, will ever furnish an en- 
during stimulus that this work shall be well done ; so that, if I 
mistake not, the noble and commendable zeal manifested by its 
donor, in sp magnificent a gift to the State, will in some degree 
be rivaled by the industry of his co-laborers in the discharge of 
the duties pertaining to their Chairs. 

We well know that nothing short of thoroughness of work 
can long satisfy the demand which is made upon the teacher 
here. We have a population which is unusually intelligent. 
Notwithstanding the hurry and bustle which life demands here, 
we have a people which do more reading than can Be found in 
any other part of the United States. Our State, as is well 
known to all, is made up of persons who are by nature pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary energy and courage, who have 
left their homes of ease and comfort elsewhere, to seek new ones 
here. To risk the dangers of the ocean, or the perils from 
savage or famine on the plains, demanded a large share of 
native courage, linked with a love of adventure and a daring 
q)irit qualities which none but men in some degree superior 
to their fellows, possess. Now, of those who were endowed 
with a suflSciency of these qualities to enable them to surmount 
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the dangers and bardshipe of reaching here, h is none but the 
most perserering, the most energetic, the most shrewd and en- 
terprising who have bem able to socceed here. Those not so 
endowed have retnmed again to their homes, yielding the palm 
to their raperior rivala. 

Onr conminaity, theui is composed of elem^ts of great deter* 
mtnation of character, and nnnsnal powers of endurance and 
natiye resources^ socb, as I am sure, from extended obaervation* 
can be foood nowhere else. Now, these same traits are emi- 
nently apparent in onr youth, whose sterling health, robustness of 
constitution and mental character, promise, when the maturify 
of adult life is reached, to furnish a harvest of genius whiota 
will control the destiny of the scientific and political future of 
our country* , 

In order, howerer, that such an element of (demise may ao- 
complish that destiny, it must be prepai'ed by a thorough train- 
ing — a training in which the plain and simple principles shall 
hold the chief place rather than those which give polish and 
elegance. 

In the course of teaching to which onr young men are suljgeci* 
ed by the Medical and Surgical Chairs of this School, they are 
instructed not only to see but to touch, handle/and in every wise 
familiarize themselves with disease in its multiform varieties. 
They are taught that a day thus spent in the wards of the ad- 
jacent hospital to which they have access, is worth more than a 
week's study without such examples of illustration before them« 
Also, that a day's labor, while clad with with the anatomist'* 
homely apron and protective rieeves, amidst the reeking odors 
of mortality, is worth far more than many days' employment 
with his books and microscope in the pleasant repose of 
parlor. 
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Likewise, besides this fundamental tuition, they are taught 
that the principles of our science are not fixed and stereotyped t 
but are ever progressing. Theology and law have their prin 
ciples, derived from the authority and precedent of the past, 
from which the correct teacher cannot essentially vary. The 
Mosaic Decalogue and Justinian's Pandects will serve a thous- 
and years hence as the never-varying compasses within whose 
span will be contained the length, breadth and depth of theo- 
logical and legal lore. But not so with our science. A Vir- 
chow, a Hughes Bennett, and, may I not add, a Salisbury of our 
country, have lately added, and are still adding, new treasures 
to Medicine ; so that, to keep pace with its advancement, not 
the Student alone^ but the Professor himself, must be a man of 
close and constant study. Without this we would not only be 
recreant in duty to ourselves, but especially so to those whose 
medical destiny it has been confided to us to shape* 
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Gentlemen op the Graduating Class : 

The task has been assigned to mo by my fellow 
Professors of delivering the lecture which concludes your medi- 
cal collegiate course ; and in the outset of my address, allow me 
to offer you my sincere congratulations upon your having reached 
the goal of your hopes, the aim of many years. To-day is to be 
one of the chief epochs in the calendar of your lives ; on the 
grand dial-plate of your professional careers it will mark the 
birth-day ; towards it, in the weary hours of past labors, you 
have looked with fond expectation, and back upon it, in the dis- 
tant future, when the toga with which you are to-day invested 
has been well worn, you will gaze with delight, and feel a fresh 
heart-throb aa^he whole scene rises up, illuminated by the 
" tender moonlit of memory." 

To-day, you are released from the guiding bands which j^our 
Alma Mater girded about you as she taught you to take the first 
steps in the world of Medicine ; or, to borrow language and figure 
from the seaman, the last timber has been laid, the last spar has 
been hoisted into place, sail ai:d rigging all in order, and we are 
here to witness the sliding down of your bark from the plat- 
form on which she has been built, and her launching upon the ocean 
of your future professional career. 

At such an epoch, and on the eve of such a voyage, a few re- 
jections on what has already been accomplished and what remains 
to be encountered and experienced on this, to you, untried sea, will 
\)e in proper place. In preparing yourselves for the practice of 
liedicine, you have made sacrifices and incurred personal dangers, 
to which no parallel can be found in the whole list of human em- 



ploTmeniB. In the annmls of okten time, we lemd of a celebrated 
personage, Meaentius, king of Cere, who was a model tjrant in 
his day ; not content with the ordinary ponishroents in Togne at 
his time, his chief delight was to refine and improve npon croel- 
tT, and among the most noted of his plans, one which, by its 
infamy, has gifen immortality to his name, was to chain a living 
Ban to a dead b^y ; now yon. in yonr very entrance npon yonr 
coarse vi study hare Tolnntarily impris44ied yonr^elTes with the 
dead, and, for day after day. week after week, and month after 
month, hare wedded jonrselves to the decaying forms of mortality. 
The world tnras its face from the dead, and with quickened pace 
lee!» the c ha rae l - h oose, — but you, endowed with the same arersion, 
kare been f*>rced to unlearn and outlive it : indeed, these instincts 
of nature, of honor for the dead and aversion to disease in its un- 
s^btiinesi^ your have been required, by stem self-disciptine. to 
rase out from the tablets of jour hearts, and to implant in their 
stead, new ideasw new loves and new impulses. 

The df;»eaae;» of the human body are so vari».>us, so unique and 
so deeply lil^iiieu and completely masked fh^m one untrained in 
obeerra^ioa. thai no descrrptioik let the pen describing them be 
ever ^> z^tted. can so portray them as to render the ori^nal recog- 
nizftbte : b^Misce tbe report to clinical teaching. — a study o€ disease 
a*, c fr^.^m. a mj^ters •le?$cripui.>a. but at tile bedsidun nature's own 
unerrrji^ book. The ^enns *>i this precioas methJVof study are to 
be f.and in tSke cmftooK »>f the Greeks^ ami>ng whom the temples 
were die lls u h of the ^*k and unfortunate, and the priests were 
tbff aii.-^^etf and phy;cKiani»w aad besides^ the duty was enjoined up- 
•:a them, to necocd Tip»a cablets descrrptioD^^ and remedies res«.*fftcd 
C-? ia zi» cudea wiiivn came under their care. TLobl fi\>m pers^Hial 
>:-bserT:ft(.'«.>a ami carefiti Cf3aiparrs«>a. were lard n\> tb»<se facts which 
the xr^eat .rTinzni-jr mmd of Htpftx-ratei^ knew how to gather 
ip xnii prv«H»ac tu cue iiiimaa race, as the tirst ratii.*aal wvnrk upon 
Med^^'ine. if wiii*Hi parts tiAve been Wet aiiuds.t the caiadysms 
wtiich bavt> <fw>>pc fr/m tiie field >:/ humaa ctvrlixati^^n :so many pre^ 
'Zftjui^ B»>ojimeal^ ^hn uss cii^ lane three tibuisand vears^ — ^yet of the 
labocs 'yf dnf grems «£i«HepRi>^. the mihiess axeman^ Tiaie^ ha* 
spacvdone. dke "^ Aphurisais.'* ia which, as in miaiatate phojogiuph^ 
ace epituaiiaed the «rjim£le» lineaments ^}i human dwuse; — aadr t«» 



avoid tbe tediiim of unvarying conciscneBfl, Hippocrates has inter- 
spersed, here and there, philosophic generalizations, which, like 
flowers clinging to, and partially veiling the rock-work of the 
main stmcture, have heen the admiration of saint, sage and bard 
. of every succeeding generation. For example, Goethe deigned to 
gather from this cxhaustless mine such geips as, ** Art is long,'' 
" Life is short," " The Occasion is fleeting," and added these to the 
singular armory of his Mephistopbeles, the half-Christian Satan 
of modem times. 

From the temple, however, the clinic was by the Romans trans, 
ferred to the home of the sick man himself, whither the medical 
master accompanied by his students repaired, and subjected the 
patient to a most minute inspection and severe examination. 
In fact, to borrow the language of the great epigrammatist. 
Martial, in detailing his own experience of such clinical visits, the 
examination v/as conducted with far less delicacy than would be, 
or even ought to be submitted to by a sick man. For, says the 
Roman wit, '' On a time, I was sufieriug with a slight illness ; 
the physician came with his retinue of students ; a hundred 
cold hands touched me ; on their arrival I had no fever, but they 
left me with one." — It was a Roman Matron, Fabiola, who 
has the honor of having founded the first hospital : thus, by 
the hand of woman, was intwined one of the fairest flow- 
ers in the wreath of human benevolence, and Medicine made 
to advance one step further, since, for nearly twenty centuries, 
notwithstanding whatever errors may have been written in 
books, the hospital has furnished, through its inmates, the un- 
mistakable truths of Pathology. To read these great truths, 
as written by Nature's own right hand, you have daily fol- 
lowed your Professors through the wards of the neighboring hos- 
pital, and, as I said in the outset, have thus made sacrifices of 
ease, comfort and natural feelings, such as are demanded in the 
preparatory training of no other human profession ; nay, more 
than comfort and ease must be sacrificed, — personal risk of life 
must be incurred. From the statistics of the Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Schools, it appears that scarcely a year elapses, that one or 
more students do not die from typhus, contracted from exposure 
in the hospitals. 




' Aaide from hospital exposcre, tlie dissecting-room utferk f 
qillu- as great. D'l we not tnow tliat one drup of erysipelatfl 
ur |jaiTpural poistin, engrafted on a bcaltliy person, iriU bril 
duntb quite as surely as the Minnie batl? Also, that ollj 
malters to which the dissector is exposed, in quantity of atond 
ininntuncsH, vIicd once Ibey find ingress Ihrongh tlie idighU 

lUiid into ttie human body, can never again be eradicated, bat, 
riM it wiTo, with fangs nf steel grnpiile bold of and cling to th« 
vi-ry hearlh-stom; of existence, thence mingling, day by day, 
with tlio life-current of the unfortunate one, venom from an < 
huu<<ticsB clialic« of death. 

Bill these perils, these risks, and these sacrifices, which, 
unnighlly pictures, perhaps, I have dvrelt upon too long, I i 
now shift from the scene, in asking if they have not brought m 
theniKclveR a noble reward, Vour studies have had for their ti 
ji'Ct llic " strange, eventful history" of life in its widest ext« 
and compass, Yoor experience and knowledge of life, in i 
wealth of chungc snd mutation, as opened to youhy your stndie 
cnablo you to com[irehend the momentous words of GoethaPj 
" Spirit of Life,'' where the ptwl, touched by ihe finest key f 
inspiration ever reached by hia genius, makes her exclaim — 

'- In Iha Hood oT life, in the alonn of action. 



There, rearing % lomli ; 

An ef er-clianging weaTint;. 

Thus scmted on Ihe lonm-stool of time, 

I we»*t the rol«» .if yiriuity." 

Of tho essential and inhcrunt nature of life your teachings a 
studies have given you no knowledge. Like the mathcmaticiM 
who actually knows noUiiugof the nature of number, space f 
time, and yet is constantly occupied with calculations relatind 
lo them, ail life, in its essence, is a sealed mystery, of which n 
genius has yet discovered the key ;— alill the laws and c 
according to which its phenomena are regulated and take pliu 
are the leading objects of medical study, and, as you well km 
the wonders which investigation is constantly uafotdinj^ 
•■tudent, well repay him for his risks, toils and discomforl. 



every true lover of natare, and every honest student of life, tlie 
inherent reward which invariably accompanies such research is 
far higher and more to be prized than anything in a material 
sense which can be realized. And hence, instead of the study of 
Medicine tending, as is often 'said, to freeze out the finer feelings 
of human nature, the effect truly is the rererse. 

Ossian, in speaking of one of his heroes, gave, as one of his 
noblest qualities, his love of blood ; for, says he, " blood to him 
is a pleasant summer stream, which brings joy to the withered 
vales, from its own mossy rock." The opinion of the world is, that 
our profession have similar sanguinary tastes and endowments. 
Perhaps an exceptional one may be so, who, having stolen into our 
ranks illegitimately, retaining his savage, uncultivated manners, 
loves to display, as ** trademarks," hands and clothing stained 
with blood ; yet no one, who has had the humanizing influonco 
which the long coarse of study requisite for entrance into our 
profession imparts, can tolerate such violations of ordinary de 
corum. 

For the sake of my hearers, who are here to be witnesses of tho 
honors with which this day you are invested, permit me to cite 
some points, already familiar to you, but which, when first pre- 
sented to your minds, awoke the highest feelings of admiration 
and mental pleasure. For example, in the continual metamorpho- 
sis and shifting of matter from the material world to the living 
body, and there, having temporarily undergone an apotheosis^ 
it soon slips from the godlike summit of life adown the precipice of 
death, to become a part of Nature's vast inorganic magazine, wo 
have one of the snbliroest phenomena. Take, for example, iron, 
phosphorus, lime, which are integral parts of our bodies, and study 
their transmutations and changes, ere they reach the living being. 
First, we find them in the rugged unbroken rock, which makes tho 
mountain side, or perhaps intrenched more deeply in the bosom of 
the earth ; from these hidden recesses they arc brought to light by 
the foaming, noisy stream, the unresting wave of the ocean, the 
thundering cataract, the ponderous glacier, which, beneath its 
mighty foot, reduces the granite and basah to dust, and to these 
grand powers, which, as eternal forces in the hand of Nature, accom- 
plish her mighty hammer-work, we may add the cleaving thuriHerbol t, 



ftnd eron tho canbquake iUelf, aa tlie grand loaders of the n 
host of Datarii] forceH, wbiuli, aa in a vast mortar, reducf.- th« tra|h 
baault, old red sandstone and grunite which make up [lie ukdetoo 
of uur earth, t^i inicrneoopic dunt, and theuce dispense them to die 
rootlets, stalk, blade, flower and graiu of wheat, which is plucked 
by the human haijd, an Imilding nialerial for human blood, human 
bone, human muscle, nay, even the brain itself, the instrument of 
Imman th'>ught. The thonghtless delvcr in gunno, upon the isles 
of Peru, bands sustenance to the plant, thousands of miles away, 
which, in its turn, passes on its preuious elements to the brain of 
wit and genius ; and tlnis the miner, whose int^tlectual smpc is 
but a few degrees beyond that of the sea-bird which has its haunts 
there, becomes the uuconwcloiia furnishorof the oil which burns and 
keeps atlve the lamp of intellect. Or, If from this mienicuaiB in 
which the mind la suspended in wondoriug awe in its cont4>m- 
plation of forces inuHensely great and those infinitely small, 
we pass to the microcosm, or lesser world of man himself, where 
the aid of the niicrosuopc must be invoked to enabk' us t<j 
penetrate and see what transpires, we encounter, at each 
step, that which is no less novel, strange and admirable, 
As before said, no one has yet been found worthy to enter 
the inner temple of life, and gaxe upon its adt/lum and pene- 
tralia; — mysteries exist there more saored than Elcusinian or 
Masonic, which Nature, with her own hand, lias placiHl the veil 
around, and has inscribed thereon, in unfading letters, Known 
OXLY TO ursELF ; — still, with the crucible, retort, lamp and 
blowpipe, which chemistry has furnished us, the scalpel uf the 
Anatomist, and, above all, the microscope, we have here furnislied 
keys which have 0[>ened to us the outer doors, rtud wc Hre already 
beyond the threshold, in fact, have a dim insight into tliis temple, 
and here and tliere have glimpsca of its " niajestical roof, fretted 
with golden fire" ; in fact, so thoi-oughly are we intrenclicd there- 
in, tliat it will require but a few generations more, should each one 
have a Van der Kolk, a Virchow, a Uolcschott, a Robin -and a 
Mcale vou(.'h»af<^ as leaders, ere this grand problem of life shall 
be aol I'cd. By the aid (if the micniscope and the helps before cit«d, 
wif knaw now, that the drop of bhiod that exudes from the prick 
of a ncfdie contains in solution every element which enters into 
'stitution of our bodies. In it are to be found the elements 
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which solidify into bone, which become the contractile particles 
of muscle, which may be converted into the elastic chord whose 
vibrations are syllabled into the countless sounds of human lan- 
guage, or into nerve-structure, by which we see, hear, taste and 
feel. 

In the contemplation of these phenomena of our being, with 
whose stady you have been so long occupied, every student finds 
his labors a thousandfold recompensed, — for not only does he ac* 
quire facts which aid him in the first of haman vocations, viz. 
the alleviation of pain, but, at the same time, his intellectual na- 
ture is continually enlarged by pictures of sublimity of the 
highest order. From the study of man, as required in Medicine, 
we learn that our bodies are a part of the material universe, re- 
lated to and dependent upon it in many ways ; for to the sun we 
look for light and heat, and to the moon for the purification of 
the vast bodies of water upon our globe by tidal influences,-^ 
and upon the earth's diurnal motion we depend for sleep ; in 
fact, the farther we push our researches, the more do we find 
that our bodies are governed by the same laws as those which 
obtain in all material nature, and, to adopt the language of the 
great poet. 

According to laws 

Fixed and eternal, 

Mast we, one and all. 

Unerringly accomplish 

Th« circuit of par being.— Gcbthk. 

Your reading, Grentleman, has long since shown you that our 
Profession is one of progress and continued change. If we be 
permitted to look ahead, into the far-off cycles of futority, it is 
probable there will arrive a period, when all the problems in ref- 
erence to our bodies will be solved, whether in health or disease ; 
for this purpose, observation and experimentation must unite their 
forces, ^nd with that sharp logic that deteclk aiid eliminates the 
faintest shadow of sophistry, like two opposite mirrors, they 
must mutually reduplicate and correct the work of each other. The- 
ory, which has served as a valued aid at times, has often planted 
insurmountable walls across the pathway of truth, which, from the 
sustaining power of the high authority whence they emanated 
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conjuined witli that relig;Ioa8 sauctity wliich age U 
riouitlj imprded the udvnncp of medical truth. For example, the 
opiTiiuus of GikU'ii, in part true bui in many puint^ (.'rnmeous, 
were the sacred uud unqueBtinnable canons ol our profesHioa for 
over a thousand yeara ; — none dared oppose or add one prindple ; 
finally, a mind arose iu tbe firmament of intellect, which WM 
gifted with suvh rare (luality of originality and self-reliance, that 
it nut only dared to i[ueRlion the uuthoiily of Galen, but it 
threw overboard all the dogmas and ideas of the past, and created 
fur itself a new arenu of lliought ; as (Julumhiis opened to human- 
ity a new world for colonizutinn and liberty, so the iron-headed 
old Swiss, Paraeelsua, called also Theoplirastus Bumhasius, 
broke the ahaeklee whieh for centuries held in thraldom the nicdteal 
mind, and like the great navigutyr, opened up a new world, where 
ct)Niiiig generations of Ihought might find a new home, a new 
Bphercof HCtion, where no name, authority or precedonlof the put 
would prevent progress or diacoi-ery. Though this undaunted 
innovator, Paroeelnus, tu his ruthless aud sanguinary tirade upon 
the ideas of all othera, whether past or culempomnoouB, often fell 
into eitravagance, yet to him must be conceded the honor of 
having introduced the methods of observation aud deduction, by 
the aid of whieh Medicine eun ahmc make unerriug progress. 

'What I have said to you, thus far, portrays, in a brief aud car- 
Bory manner, some of the characteristics of your past studies, — 
to-duy, as J have said, your siudent-life undergoes a change, yon 
become pruutiliouers of Medicine, and we are here to witness the 
laundiiug of your harks upon the ocean of professional life ; 
but this epoch, so noted in your careers, is it to be the day that 
shall, iu future, record the perpetual closure of your books of 
Btudy, the repudiation of these old friends to whose faces you 
have hioked so earnestly for adviee and instruction during so 
lone u lime ? Indeed, is the noise and pagc-autry of to^ay to bo 
like lliat ranting sound in the ears of the puticui who id inhaling' 
chloroform, and like that lust echo of ibe senses that salutes him 
as the anffisthetic boars him from the conscious world of life to' 
that of Death's half-brother. Sleep ; shall the "pomp and circnui- 
stunce" of to-duy but be as the funeral cort^^e that shall attend 
and odlisign the last remains of jour ambition for study lo that 
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e Uonntain that knows no waking ? If snch is to be jour 
^ture course, tlion it requires no prophet to foretell tliat your 
coming lives will he but a career " full of sounJ and fury, signi- 
'^ring nothing," I am Biire, however, there ia not one of you but 
that rentlveB that such shall nut be the case. Time, however, 
like the Arabian Night's magician, too often, by the waving of hia 
)iand, effaceB such resolvei^, and consigns them to ablivion. That 
Xhp recoIlecti<in of these renolutioDs may remain and have a cod- 
■tant abiding-place in your minds, is the earnest wish and parting 
teiUest of your Alma Mater ; thus, in the honors which thereby 
3ro<i are sure to gain for yourselves, she, like the parent of a^ 
fflBrtrious child, will feel herself fully rewarded for her carea in 
your befiall 

In entering upon your career as practitioners of Medicine ani 
Surgery, you will have opened to you new fields of thought, ot- 
«ervM)uu and action ; you are to have as objects of care and study 
^^Meaaed hamanity.— sick men, sick women and sick children- 
Tou are to have insights into human character, which no oUicr 
vocation of life can offer : man in his weakness, frailties, foibles, 
irresolution, whims, caprices, lickleness, miserly meanness and 
■quemlousness, on the one hand will be presented to you ; on the 
Other hand, man in his courage, resolution, bravery, generosity, 
indifierence tu pain, and fiimness of character which nothing can 
move, will also be presented to you ; yet the former class so greatly 
oatnumtier the latter, that, with the great satirist, Boilean, yoa 
will be inclined to agree, where lie says : 
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move Id the a<r. 
in Japan to Rome. 



The examples, however, whore your patient will display thoM 
qualities wliich su eminently dignify human nature, will, as I 
have said, be the exceptions ; but as a single beam of light can 
Ulamine a darkened chamber, so the occasional meeting with 
such cases of noble virtue will not only render you content with 
yoM profession, but inspire you with the highest admiration of 
human character 

Another subject of observation and rcflcc-tiou to you, will bo 




thp examples of Imman iatellect wanted, worn, and, pert 
blotted out by tho iiiilQciice of age, fare, or sorrow ; nay uurej 
that Buch infliiuiifc may not only make a wreck of intellect, bul 
may likewise §iip tlic very foundalionB uf life itself. Schiller, wlw 
had a tliorough niediciil edueation, in fact took a preniinm for his 
inaagiiral thesis, has traced the picture of a wretcb, who, to destroy 
bis father, sought to do so by the fieudish methods of mental tor- 
ture. Aa tbia picture delineates, in Itin^uag'e never Hurpasaed, th» 
influence which passion, ennniim aiui utfi-etlon may, when fully 
aroused, have opon the body, I will take the liberty of quoting it, 
and though the quotation may be a lung oue, 1 am sore it will in* 
terest you, especially when I tell you, that, when Schiller wrote it, 
he was a student of Medicine, and not yet tweuly-i>ne yearn of age. 
Franz Von Moor, alone in bis rtiom, absorbed in deep thought, 
exclainiB ; 

" It lasts too long for me ; the Doctor intenda that be retnmta 
.yonth again ; the life of an old man is indeed an etemiQ'. 
Oh, that there were free way to the ruiii of this troublesome, te- 
nacious lump of flesh, who, like the magic mole in tbe atwy-book, 
by bis work under the earth closes the pathway to my treasure. 

" Host, then, my schemes bend beneath the iron yoke of mochui* 
icat device ? BhuU my higlt-aepirin^ sonl be chained to tbe anail- 
like, creeping action of matter ? My task is notliing more than to 
blow out a light, which continnally seems to acqnirenew Btnjujg^, 
as it consumes the last dropi) of oil. And still I would not like tn 
do the deed myself, on account of what tbe world would say. I 
do not wish to kill him. 1 would like to do the work like a skilful 
physician, or rather the reverse of what hiH art aims at. 1 would 
not interrupt, in au outright manner, the course of Natnre, bat 
I would only hasten her speed ; and as we have the mcattB of 
lengthening out life, so we should, in like manner, know liow 
to abridge it. 

" Itiysicians and philosophers teach me how admirably the con- 
ditions of the soul correspond with tbiinc of its bodily machine. 
Painful seuaations ever accompany a discordant vibration. Tbe 
passions handle the powers of life roughly ; tlie overburdened 
floul crowds the body to the earth. Whom do I know, then, wbo 
can teach me how to open a way for Death into the citadel of 
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iLifc ? Or, through the gateway of the soul, to admit death ? Ah, 
what an original work ! Who can do it ? A work without paral- 
lel ! Think for a moment, Moor. That, indeed, were an art that 
would merit to give thee honor, as an inventor. The art of poi- 
soning has been carried to such a grade of perfection, as to give 
it the rank of a science ; by it Nature has been forced to yield 
lip the secret of her power of endurance, so that, for years before 
liand, one can tell the strokes which the heart has still to beat, 
and say to the pulse, Thus far and no farther shalt thou go. 
Wlio would not try his wings here ? 

" And |iow must I now go to work, in order to dissolve this 
sweet alliance between the soul and the body ? What kind of sen- 
sations must I select, which will most violently attack the foun- 
dations of life T Anger ? The fierce hunger of this voracious wolf 
is soon satisfied. Care ? This worm gnaws too slowly. Grief ? 
This adder creeps too slowly ff)r me. Fear ? Hope does not allow 
it full compass. What ! Are these all the executioners of man ? 
Is the arsenal of Death so speedily exhausted ? How now, what ? 
No ! Terror 1 What is there Terror cannot do ? What can Reason, 
what can Religion do against the icy embrace of this giant ? And 
still, if the old man should withstand all this, then what ? Oh, 
then come to me Sorrow, and thou Regret, thou infernal fury, thou 
undermining serpent, who ruminates and consumest thy own ex- 
crements, eternal destroyer and eternal creator of thine own 
venom ; and thou, howling Self-accusation, who layest waste thy 
own house, and woundest thy own mother. Come also to my 
aid, ye kind Graces, thou gently smiling Past, and thou, flowery 
Futurity, with thy overflowing horn, present before him, in your 
mirrors, the joys of heaven ; and then, with swift feet, fly from 
his greedy hands. Thus will I attack, stroke upon stroke, and 
storm upon storm, this fragile life, and finally I will close the list 
of my destroying troop, by adding Despair. Triumph, triumph ! 
The plan is finished ; profound and cunning, as no one ever de- 
vised before ; certain, sure, since no dissecting-knife can find a 
wound, or a trace of poison." 

As Franz von Moor thus calculated to destroy life with the in- 
visible poison of mental torture, so, with equal certainty, in your 
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future mission of benevolence, you will find that yon hold, tba 
magic power of releasing, by purely moral force, the victim of 
disease and impending death. For, besides the changes which 
the human body undergoes by disease, which, thns far, have been 
your chief study, your coming career of practice will open new 
fields for your observation and study, viz. : the changes which the 
mind undergoes under the influence of disease. We hear, now-a- 
days, such novel questions as the following : " Will the coming 
nian drink wine T' Or, *' What will be the religion of the com- 
ing man ?" If the question should also be asked, ** What will be 
the character of the coming sick man T' The reply must be, ** The 
vame as of the past." Disease, as a rule, saps the foundations of 
courage, and makes the hero irresolute, timid and cowardly. One 
of the bravest men I ever knew, said, after a long illness, " I have 
been sick so long that I have become a perfect coward." The 
man who, under the inspiration of perfect health, recklessly ex- 
poses himself to the greatest perils, when sick, shrinks from the 
merest nothing, '' a shadow of a shadow, " in fact, is truly a child 
again. An imperial Caesar, when languishing under a fever, ex- 
claims : 



*' Give me some drink, TitiDins, like a sick girl.*' 

Not less, therefore, than his bodily pains must you study the 
moods, the humor, the whims, caprices and notions of the patient. 
Most sick persons look to their physician for courage, inspira- 
tion, in fact, for both mental and physical support. The patient is 
standing upon the narrow bridge that spans the river of Death, of 
which Disease is undermining the feeble supports ; the whole struc- 
ture, with its trembling victim, threatens each moment to fall ; 
his eye is fastened dependently and beseechingly upon you ; if, 
with unwavering courage and unfaltering confidence, you can but 
hold his eye from the destroying flood that rolls beneath him, you 
will rescue him ; he will regain the shore of life, and live ogain. 
Or, to borrow another figure, life is like a candle, which, exposed 
to the tempest of disease, threatens en h moment to be blown o\it ; 
the physician's duty is to offer a screei »f protection to that light ; 
and if he can but preserve the flame alive, though it be reduced to 
the very verge of expiring, it will live and soon i^egaia ita 
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wonted prq[>ortionB again ; but, once allowed to perish, he might 
well exclaim with Othello : - 

** I know not where ifl that Prometheui lit«t 
That can thy light relnme." 

The physician will find but few endued with that native resolution 
of which Charles the Twelfth of Sweden ofifered so heroic an ex- 
ample, who, when wounded and requiring an exsection of one of 
the bones of hisancle, held the foot himself, and told his surgeon to 
cut boldly. Few are possessed of a courage equal to that of a Ben- 
ton, who, when an insatiate cancer was gnawing away at the very 
inner posts of existence, could lie and assort from his memory 
the materials of 9, "Thirty Years Annals," the last lines of 
which were dictated in a whisper, — thus transferring, as it were, 
the undying treasures of his mind from the falling citadel of life 
to the imperishable archives of History ; few are like the 
young and noble KOrner, who, when mortally wounded, could dip 
his pen into his wound, and, with the blood that was flowing and* 
bearing his soul with it, could write, as be did, the following 
lines : 

'' My woand bams, my pale lips tremble, 
I feel, in my heart's weakenin>? palse, 
That I am standing on the shore of death. 
Ooorage, Gonrage ! That moat still live with me, 
Which has been so faithfully enshrined in my heart. 
Before me. Love, Liberty, I see. 
Standing, like Seraphs, as one breath bears me 
To the moontains tipt with the moming^flnsh 
Of Eternity. " 

Few, I say, are the examples which you will meet of this kind, 
yet you loUl meet them, and, when seen, they will inspire you with 
pride for your race, and renew your love for your profession. As 
exampl'is of moral sublimity, they will riva not surpass, in the 
emotions which they will awaken within your heart, whatever is 
great within the domain of Art or Nature. 

The profession to which, this day, you are admitted, does not un 
reservedly and unconditionally receive you ; in giving, it again 
expects something in return ; it exacts from you bonds, that you 
will honestly use its treasures ; bonds in which the consideration 



^^H^ (rtipulateJ ia not in currency, silver or gold, l'"! a material fl^H 
' more valuable, which cannot bo coined or etigraven, via. : honor. 

For thus confiding to jonr guardianiihip the keya to her Ireasure- 
Bafe, in which the uucountod wealth uf the intellect of twenty cen- 
turies han been stored, she demands from you an incorruptible, 
ever vigilant honor. There is no pmfeBsion where tliere are more 
temptations and opportunities to act unjustly than in ours. Let me 
hero notice a few of these. Often you will hear the name of yonr 
prufuBsioDal brother assailed, and his character unfairly dealt 

witli ; in such a case, you will not be a silent listoner, thus tacitly 

JMnctioning what you hear, but, if you are endued with that true 
Upirit of honor whicli is always found in the just and upright 
Jthyttician, you will repel such imputations, and ihus, as a cham- 
pion of truth and fair play, you will not only lose nothing, but 
will be a double gainer. Mince, tliua acting, you will win the estfcon 
of both asnailed and aeaailant. TrophicR won by unfairness will 
bring no satisfaction to yourself, but, in ihe eyes of others, will, in 
the end, render yon despicable. Turn your eyes to past history, 
or even to the immediate present, and many instances arise to 
prove what I have here stated. 

Again, all that which is great, good and cndiiriDg ia the slow 
product of years. Jenner was half a life-time in collecting and 
comparing observations which led t*) the discovery of vaccina- 
tion ; the poet Gray revolved his "Elegy" many years in his 
hrain ere it took the grace, form and lieauty with which he gave 
it to the world. The same law has governed and Btill governs 
the successful career in Medicine. The majority of eminent 
medical men have had a period of severe probation during 
the early years of their practice. To avoid the trials of this early 
period of waiting, the seducer. Charlatanism, hangs out its allure- 
ments, and whispers in the ear of the young man that there is a 
nearer patli way than the old road to success. Why double the Capo 
when you can so readily ateam through the Straits ? Get your name 
before the public by illegal advertiaen>ents, us the discoverer of 
flofne remarkable medicine, or the performer of some wonderful 
operation. This is a second metli'jd of disgracing yonr vocation. 
When euch temptations knock at the door of your heart, give them 
no admission, When wealth bids yon come by these paths, and- 
ick golden apples which she enticingly waves before yot 
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remember that a serpent lurks amidst them, ready to stiug 
him who plncks ; for, as Boileau says : 

*' HoDor is AS an isle with insormountable banks, 
Which, ODce abandoned , never is reached again . " 

In the practice of your profession there will be many opportu- 
nities and occasions offered to take advantage of your professional 
brother ; for example, if a series of ill luck, of disastrous cases 
has fallen to his lot/where no skill, art or science could foresee or 
prevent a fatal termination, it will often occur that importunate 
friends will use every me.'ins to induce you tu array yourself 
against the unfortunate ph3^sician. But if you will follow those 
promptings of honor which have a home in every honest breast, 
you will spurn such offers, and, in so doing, you will not only have 
that satisfaction which invariably accompanies upright action, but, 
measured by i'ar-seeing policy, such a course will always be 
found shrewd and sagacious, since it is a rule, with few if any ex- 
ceptions, that he who injures, surely places himself in a position 
lu be injured ; for the scales of justice do not always sink on one 
side aUme, since an unbiassed Nemesis stands beside them, and 
\\ ith a severe ecjuity that knows iio compromise, reverses weight 
and article weighed, and thus, sooner or later, vindicates the side 

of right. 

Yniir future success will depend not alone uj)on your scien- 
tific attainments ; you must fjossess all tlie qualities which 
make the gentleman. As this is a large field, I will touch but 
a few of the leading objects which it presents. From extended 
»»bHervation, I would select, unhesitatingly, as the cardinal vir- 
tues of the medical man, patience, industry, temperance, and a 
due respect for the rights of your professional brethren. The ca- 
reers of the most sui^cessful among you will be but a serie.*? of 
victories and defeats ; victories so great, so brilliant and com- 
plete, that an Alexander might be envious of them — where, as the 
leader of the fj)rc<*s of life, you have met those of disease, and 
have thoroughly routed them, aud conducted the imperiled pa- 
tient back to health again ; but, on the other hand, it will often 
happen, that where you have used every effort, and with untir ng 
vigilance have done all that medical art could do, y<i you 
have been baffled, disappointed and defeated, so that an inccMistant 
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public i-eaches forth its hsad and placko from joar brnw t 
i-els it had but jresteMa; entwined there ; henc?, need I tell J 
that, in a prdfesaion where disappointment is ewi an accompi 
ing shadow, infinite patience will be necdt;d f I'be sick 
and his friends look anxiously for yonr urrJval ; the hour of j 
coming ia impatiently looked for, — hence you sliunld l>i; pM 
and punctual In your visits. — that is, be industrinua ; t 
aides, I would say, that if industry be needed in the oai 
your career, it will be quite as much so wIk'h yuu have n 
the summit of success, in order thalyoii may retain yonrlaun 
for the old Roman ^milius was not far out of ibe way, ' 
he adopted the practice of praying the must earnestly to the g 
when he had Just won a victory 

Intemperance will sti-ul from yonr purse your ear 
Bour yonr temper, will harden your heart as well as your I 
and bring you the unenviable compliment. " He is a good frUi 
it ia a pity he drinks ;" on the the other hand, temperance ti 
give you a smooth temper, a steady mind and a steady h 

In your office-buok of duty and virtue, 1 have pointed to I 
underscored pof'tvH.'e, ipdaelri/andlejnpiTance ; 1 now d 
tention to another, viz. : a dcs BEoiiin fok the aicir 
PR0PGS9I0NAL BRErriiREN, — and this virtue I will underscoru t' 
and if the former three he eaidinal points of your future p 
sional voyage, the last emu should bb the main one, the a 
point from which the others are reckoned, and, truer than Ibe ji 
of the mariner's compass, it should be immovable and will! 
variatiun. 

Equipped, then, Gentlemen, with theHe principles of 8 
virtue, you will ^o forth to the world upon no uncertuin mtflst 
a high and noble sphere will be youre, since to you flnfferi 
manity wilt ever turn its eyes for aid and relief. Now, i 
Aljna Mater bids you adieu, she would tain aay, as ^ha o 
to you in parting, never provu unworthy of the great profos 
into which, this dity, as equni members, slie has introduced j 
and, though Fame as yet Houtida no note in your behalf, : 
you will turn your ears and listen closely, you will cat< 
souuda of her trmnpi'l echuinj from the early-cuming yeajs. 
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VALEDICTORY. 



Gentlemen of the Graduating Class : 

The occasion which your Alma Mater this eveniag 
celebrates — the marriage of five of her sons to the pro- 
fession of their ehoice — the laimchiiig of their barks 
upon the sea where the great battle of life awaits them — 
is one of such importiuice that she would fain ank you 
for one more audience — ask to sjKsak a few parting 
words. The young man on the eve of leaving his 
home, to take part, as an individual, in the struggles of 
life, often finds long, tedious and prosy, the words which 
parental caution whispers in his ear, but ere the career 
of life is finished, his mind runs back to such words, 
and memory holds fast to them as precious treasures, 
As your Alma Mater invests you with the battle-cloak 
and shield, she exi)ects you so to wear them as to bring 
no dishonor upon the lineage and escutcheons of the 
old and noble race to which, this night, you are legally 
wed. 

Methink^f I hear some of you ask, how may we po 
wear the chlamys and bear the shield, as to salisfy the 
hopes of the institution which now grants us its high- 
est honors, of the profession with which these honors 
affiliate uh in the future ? I will endeavor to jinswcr 
jour question. 

First of all, a physician is expected to lie an edu- 
cated gentleman. He is expected to Ix; editciiled, not 
in the trite meaning of this term, but in a manner uni- 
versal and encyclopedic in character. Some imagine 
the physician's attainments to be a kind of seven-toned 
harp, whose several striugs shall ring individually a 
chemical, anatomical, physiological, obstetrical, thera* 
peutical, surgical, and chemical note; such notes, indeed, 
his harp should give, clearly and without defect, U\it \v\ft 
learning should reach much further — it inv\s\, a.\\ti -iLWift 
embrace all the objects of nature and tUeir \)\i.ex\ov(ic\\a- 



Hence a lifetime is but a sliort period for such a curri- 
culum. But of this anou. 

The physician must be a f/en/hman ; nor do I mean 
thia in its modern, ill-URed sense ; but in its primitive 
meaning, before conventional usage or nfleetation hud 
disfigured and perverted the term; when it implied 
character in which courage was wed to gentleness, 
heroism to humanity, broad intellectual culture to sim- 
plicity, self-respect to a sacred respect Ibr the rights of 
others ; in fact, as the great dramatist has it: 

" A form and t-'oinlii nation, indoed, 
I Where fvery em\ diil seem Ici set hia scnl, 

^ To ^Ua Iho world nsHuruiioe or a man." 

It The proiession to which we introduce you, expects 
I from you earnest work ; tliorough, untiring and undi- 
vided devotion ; k fixed resolve, an untllnching purpose 
to add somctliing to the common treasury of medical 
knowledge. With a determination like that of Alaric 
of old, will, when repulsed before the gates of Rome, 
vowed that either as a victor he would give the land as 
a lierita;3'e to his people or it should give him a grave, 
you should resolve to give to the future for a herita^ 
at least one new fact ; such deterniiued resolution can- 
not be baffled; sooner or later triumph crowns it; for 
though Rome gave to Alaric an unknown grave, yet, 
bis tbliuwers, full of inspiration drawn from tin 
leader, it gave a realm. You who are full of hope, 
enthusiasm, and of the future, let the great ones of tl 
past inspire you, and never rest till you have added oi 
truth to the public domain of medical science. 

One apparently unimportant observation may bring 
with itseif immense results; witness that of Galileo of 
a swinging lamp in a church at Pisca, his deduction 
therefrom of the laws of the irenduhim, the consequfiH 
construction of accurate tinu^piccL's. and finally the 
chronometer, which, ne.xt to the compass, the nuuiiicr 
takes lor his guide on the deep. Witness the observation 
that a frog's legs were convulsed when two difti-rent 
metals were caused to touch its sciatic nerves, thence 
the construction of the VuUwc ^W, Wwwte of a 
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chine which enahled Davy to revolutioniz • chemistry, 
niid finally gave mankind the means of transmitting 
thought more rapidly than thought itself; such the gift 
conferred u\vin the world by the simple observation of 
an Italisn physician. Science, in return, han immortal- 
ized him by giving to one of it« most noble sections tlie 
name of Gufranism. And still again, the apparantly 
trivial ohsprvation that the milkmaids in the riinil dih- 
Iricts of England wei-e companitively exempt from 
sniiill-pox, was the first link in the chain of fsyts wliich 
led to the discovery of vaccination, thereby shii*lding 
mankind from the meplutic breath of the most cruel 
of plagues; for an Chulcas the sage, 

" Wboxe ooliiprelienBivo view. 

TliQ past, llie present and the ruturu know," 

By his wisdom taught how to apiBeiise the plague-god, 
Avho, " going forth like Night," breathed death among 
the Achaian forces before Ilion, so did Jenner, by the 
magic touch of the lance-point upon the arm, teach 
his generation to escaj* this most loath«)me disease ; 
and the boon did not, like the services oi the fiage, 
expire witli his own generation, but will continue to 
J>e the inalienable heirloom of all future ages. 

The instances cited are enough to show how the 
slight suggestion of a cause may teem with great result.", 
and as monitors on the highway of time, they incul- 
cate the hnportance of observing, noting and recording 
every new fact; for such observation may, like the 
attractive force which the rubbed amber acquires, or 
the curve which the swinging lamp makes, become as 
the germ of a tree which, springing up, bears flowers 
and fruit, for the cheer and sustenance of generations 
]iresent and future. 

And to ynii, gentlemen, whose years yet rejoice in 
3'outh, and whose minds, fertile as an alluvial soil, and 
warmed by enthusiasm Jis by a tnipical sun, are des- 
tined, if pn)perly cultivated, to yield a rich hai^vest, to 
vnti, standing face to face with such monitors as ihceu- 
tivos. we look ivjfh confidence for a V.\i\i\\i\o \i\ >jom.\ 
hearts < f an amhitlon to work and stmg^e tot a. "^■acK 



by the side of the great and the worthy of your profee 
mon. 

In these remarks do not understand me as urpini 
you to eeek only for an immortality, and especlaUS 
would I admonish you not to cxjxtct it too earlw 
Young men are often too anxious lo lenp into the'' 
sphere of the immorta's. To such I would sav, r 
mender Icarus, who vanlftd toti far aloft on the winL 
Avhich he himself had made; li is pinions were melted bjf— 
the »un and he tumljlcd down into the sea ; and it is m " 
probable that you would !k' so fortimate as to hnvi 
like him, a sea namtd for you. Neither wonld I haw 
your flight too low, lest, Gamljctta-like. you might bi 
wounded by an enemy's shot, and. less fortunate thani 
he, your balloon also might be wounded. 

But now, if ever you are to do it, is the tim 3 to mak^ 
your resolves, to lay your planw, nnd to launch yoiir-j 
Helves each into an individual orbit, in which, like w 
planet with permanent momentum, and well-ijoisedl 
motion, you will ever move with an individual ideurl 
tity. undisturl>ed by any agency internal or external.* 

In Buch a character the world looke for somethini 
more than a gentleman with educate dintellect. Hih 
heart mui^f likewIsL' b.' c'dueatt'd ; and in sucli a heart th«J 
paspions and omnticms will lie fuund of vigorous de^'Cli'] 
opmentjhut tliorou<:lil_\- subdued. For if these be absent 
then the man might live, and even wear the imperial ' 
purple a.^ did the sons of great Tht'od(»ius of old, for 
two or more decades, and yet .«oiircL'ly k-ave a trait of 
personality to which the historian could point. But if J 
the pafisions are given the ascendant, their unhapprl 
victim is even worse than a planet fivighted with in-J 
temal detonating elements, wliieh, if burstcd, leaves^ 
monuments of a former existence in surrounding aster-J 
oids, while the man, sinking in the vortex of ruin, leaveaJ 
naught save a dark and charred image in cofemporane- J 
ous memory. 

For this training and discipline of the emotiom 
your jjrofc.ssional eawet v,i\\ a^«"ci. 
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field. The youiip uliysicmn si.Ton learns that he can- 
not please every one. To »ome he will find himself 
personally disagreeable ; others dislike to see a young; 
man advancing so rapidly, and such would seem to 
look upon tht'inseheH an having a si>ecial mission to 
throw inipediraentfl in his way. Such love to thnjiv 
hi.« character on the gridiron of criticism, the bars of 
which have diflereut degrees of ti'mperatiire, varying 
fi-om ice-cold, thn)ugU fever-lieat, up to red-hot ; the first 
represents those who say he is a very learned man but 
we don't think he will make much of a physician ; and 
from the same ice-jwint comes the wily, left-handed 
thrust of the old professional brother whose vision is 
somewhat jaundiced by envy, whose apprehensive ken 
fears Ijeing displaced, who says, he would be a good 
physician or surgeon if lie were not so unlucky in bis 
cases. The second grndc of censure is represented by 
those who have a tolenibly well-defined aversion, as 
shown in the pretty placidly spoken remark that tliey 
would not have you to treiit their canine. And lastly 
the red-hot type of censure will appear in the shape of 
keen, bitter liate, and will come with wasp-like venom 
in the words, I wouldn't have him to doctor a sick 
feline )br me. 

Again, the very nature of the practice of medicine is 
of a character calculated to develojK! all the higher 
moral virtues, those, in fact which distinguish the re- 
fined gentlemen from the coarser man. Need I recite 
the prosperous and advei-se endings of human ailments, 
giving alternate shadow and sunli<:cht to the practice 
of every physician. Like a pendulum his life vibrates 
between victory and defeat. The vanity which might 
arise from the one, runs no risk of extraordinary de- 
velopment, since the envious band of the latter quickly 
plucks it up by the roots. 

One of the most talented young physicians I ever 
knew, as one of his earliest operations bad a case of 
ovariotomy ; much depended on the result ■, u\\ \.\vc ctv- 
ergies o!" i//>- wind ivere heiit to throw arouwi iVe ^-a- 
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tient every circuuiPtance which could fi; 
Not recovery — but death — cnnio and lifted to 
of the unfortunate woman liis cold chaUco as the only 
reward for her daring. I liave neverseen disappointment 
touch more cruelly on tlie heart of any one, than did 
the lofs of that patient this young 2>hy«ciau ; but with 
that philosophy which springs from a well disciplined 
mind, he said, " For me perhaps it was better that it 
failed, for auch a triumph at so early a day in my, 
career, might have made me inordinately vain, " 

Besides the dipcipliiie which the practice of medi* 
cine, from its inherent nature, will give your minds, the 
examples of noble character which the .^ick-bud will 
present, will Iw of a nature to widen and lift up the 
moral sentiment. The battle-field with its wild clash 
of arms, the roaring cannon, the trampling of cavalry, 
the sounding drum, the commander's approving eye, 
and the ho[)e of victory, all conspire to Hit the 
wounded man above hie anguish, and, like the hero of 
Coninna with his left arm nearly torn from his body 
by a cannon shot and his ribs all crushed, he may 
die with a smile of triumph on his lips. But it ie; 
far different with the wretched consumptive where^ 
death is hammering away incessantly, week after weelc'J 
and month after montli, ere he makes a successful 
breach in the vital ramparts, through which he ma; 
leap and raise his pale ensign over the citadel 
life. Yet through these long days of pain and stillft] 
longer nights ot weariness, there is often presenter 
to the physician's eye a patience and a bravery greati 
than war can boast. 

We may safely assert that there is no profession' 
which requires higher intellectual culture, than the 
medical ; and this culture must be carried to such 
proficiency that it can act almost automatically or, 
intuitively. The study of months or even years, 
often, in its practical sphere of action, circumscribed 
a few moments. Instance, spasm of the glottia, or 
foreign body falling into the windpipe, ret^uiring instanl 
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performance of tracheotomy. In such a case, how 
infinitely asunder stand the medical and the legal 
man; the former has no time to overhaul his tomes 
to learn whether the statute has changed, whetlier a 
recent decision of the Supreme Cdurt will justify him 
in adopting this or that course, or whether the case 
may not be adroitly disposed of by a plea of demurrer, 
or whether the client may not be released on a writ 
of haheaa corpiv<, or, worse coming t<) worst, if the 
Court may not I)e induced to grant a stay of proceed- 
ings ; — I say the medical man has no time for any- 
thing of this kind, but his reading must have been 
dyne, and every fact so engraven on his memory, that 
as he runs he may read it. In fact, the young physi- 
cian, bornjwing the words of the greatest of Earth's 
hards, should thus apostrophize the study of the 
principles of his profession: 

" Romeniber Ihee T 
■Ye», team the table of my memory 
I'll wlpeuwBy all trlvlBl fond recurds. 
All sftws of booksi all forma, all pressurea post, 
Tbett youth and observation copleil [here; 
And thv commandment all alon^ nhuU live 
Within the book and voluiiio of my bruiu, 
fnilllxed with baser mBLl»r ! " 

In the practice of law, there is a charm which often 
fascinates the young man, and more than one medical 
student havu I heard say, that he was sorry he had 
not studied law. There is, indeed, womething captiv- 
ating to the mind of nio.«t persons, in the very 
manner of conducting legal huwiness. For example u 
Judge, full ot dignity and fc I i- possession, sitting in 
fmnt of Ills Court, every eye of which is fixed upcn 
hiiu, 

" With oj-o HGverB and lieHril of formal dul," 

Holds the scales of justice in his hand ; a couple of 
legally indisposed persons, known as plaintiff and de- 
fendant, present their cases for treatment, and to 
aid them detail their compIaintH, one or more lawyers 
are arrayed on eaoli side. To see that the scales of 
justice are impartially poised, twelve men, knovft ba 
jurymen, are chosen lui aids, and after U\e com^\a!\wV 
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hfls fx>eii thoroughly illustrated and set forth, these 
twelve men then pat's upon the chivracter and amount 
of medication proper to lie resorted to in the case. 
Meanwhile a large number of iniiectatoi's are witnesses 
of the whole aft'air, and, as an item last mentioned 
though not the least in importance, largo 8Ums c^ 
money have been given or pledged to counsel. But 
what a contmst when we step from the doumin of Law 
to the practice of Medicine! The physician, espe- 
cially in the beginning of his caiver. finds many of 
his ca^cs summoning hiui to the I'Ciiialid luiunts of 
poverty ; no convenience — no comliirl — but poverty 
and want, in all their wretched forms, have here found 
habitation ; while disease, a near kinsman lo them, 
has in addition, added its quota to fill up the cup 
of misery. Tliis is the character of the court where 
the physician is ofien called upm to practice his 
vocation. No Judge here to dignily the seene ; no 
jurymen, perhaps not one sjiectator. to iie a witness 
of the eventful drama enacted ; and for all his work, 
tnoie arduous than is ever done by advocate l>efore 
couit and jury, not one farthing will ever be received, 
nor was one expected when the task wtu* undertaken. 
Nav, more, the physician who undertakes such lalior, 
often does so at extreme personal risk, at the jk-HI 
of his own life. For example, the gi'cat Howard, in 
his earlier yeai's a merehant, afterward."' a student ol 
nu'diciiie, spent the remainder of his lile in visiting 
prisons, finally dying in the Crimea while there on 
a mission to investigate the plague. On his death-bsd 
he asked that no monument save a sun-dial should he 
placed over his tomb ; yet hi.n native land has given 
him a monument among her worthies, and were it not 
80, his name would l)c immortal, since in all cultivated' 
languages the name of Howai-d is a nynonym iof, 
hL'nevolence. Befiire Howard fell a victim to tiiBi 
plague, he had visited all the prisons of Euroiie except 
that of Rome and the Ba.stile; to these two he waft 
^^n'wd admittance. The FreT\c\\ ^o\i\e,e-x,ft\.ted.^Je^H 
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p.'rntian by the beart-sickeniiig tales of poor Latiide 
ftntl others who Hjient a great part of their lives in the 
Bastile, razed the latter to the ground. Rome has 
long since abolished her Inquisitorial dungeons, and 
the prisons remuiiiing all bear traces of the benevoUnt 
touch of Iloward'a spirit. 

The case of Howard is but one of a thousand noble 
heart*(, that have thrown themselves into the waves of 
death, and have gone down while trying to rescue 
suffering humanity. And if I again refer to the legal 
profession, it is with no desire of casting a satiiical 
shaft that 1 a-tk, where is the advocate who would 
undertake the case of a criminal, did he know, in de- 
fending him, that he drew upon himself as great a risk 
of being hung as threatened his client. 

Again, young gentlemen, there is a great duty which 
our pn)ft'SHion imp<jses upon each of its memberw. Let 
uie, in this connection, quote the great George Forster, 
to whom Humboldt acknowledged that he owed his 
first impulses to Natural History, and whose name 
Gennan naturalists are to-day canonizing, though in his 
life-time, on account of his advocjicy of hunuin rights, 
he was driven from his native land and a price set on 
his head. George Forster says, writing from exile to 
his wii'e: 

*' 1 Iiave no home, no fatherland, no more friends ; 
all who were once my friends have forsaken uie to form 
new connections and associations. My misfortune is 
the work of my principles, not the offspring of my 
passions. I cannot act otherwise — I would not were it 
to do over again. Had I been willing to act contrary 
to my convictions and fVelings, I might now have lieen 
a member of the Academy at Berlin, with a liandsouR' 
salary; but to whoui then could I sell the shame of 
having tietrayed those principles which I have so often 
proclaimed." Forster believed in an innate excellence 
of humanity; he trusted that this would, in the end, 
gain the ascendancy and render him justice ■, V\\e 'i\\\.\]i'ce 
was true to his bopv, iind one uf Germany :* \ewAw?j 





riodicals lately deemed itrtelf honored in 
;e to jin illustrated engraving of Forster's 

III an es.«uy on Art, Forster has uttered a nentimei 
which in so applicable to the ph^-sicianV career thatti 
cannot forljear giving it to you. He says : *' If the] 
recognition of personal merit dej)ended upon others, 
were the only reward for which a great artist labors, t' 
donlit tliL'n whether a single master-work would ever 
have ixren given to lis; Imt like the Divinity himself, 
self-satisfaction in his own lal»or must bt- his chief re- 
ward. The artiat must find his recompense in this, that 
in the bronze, the marble, the canvas, or in lottery 
his own great soul is laid out to view; let him who can, 
comprehend it there. But if the age be too small, if 
there Ire no co-ternporary who in the work can discern 
the artist, in the artist can see the man, and in the man 
the creative genius, indeed, if the age can produce no 
heart in whieli the great work of art can awake a re- 
sponsive echo, still the stream of time will carry the 
work along on its lx)som, until it meets a kindred bou! 
in which this rapture shall awaken, there to live ft 
ever." 

He who understands these precious words of this 
poor exile, driven, for his defence of human right&: 
from all that he cherished most dearly, can understand 
how the physician is content to visit the hovel of po" 
erty, to endanger his life at the bedside of pestilenc^'i 
and to spend day.s and nights too, in unpaid toil ani 
fatigue, in which limbs, heart and brain are ta.xed to 
their utmost; but he who cannot understand such 
sentiments, or who would scofl' and throw stones into 
this fountain, whence the gi-eat, the pure and the good 
of our profession in all time, have drawn their inspira- 
tion, liave found their solace, he, I say, should 
stop and read the words inscribed over the portals ofj 
the temple of Medicine: Esie i^wcuJ profani — for the;" 
were written for him. 
■ To him, likewise, w\\o expects t\ic ^j'ra'icasvo'R, 
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Medicine will pour wealtii into his coffers. I would 
I saj, beware of dipappointmeiit. Had the classic epi- 
I grammatist lived in our days and scrutinized the pur- 
ses of the majority of medical men, he would never 
have written Gdlenits did opes, unless in irony. This 
is certainly so in the early career of nearly every 
medical man, and you, gentlemen, can hardly expect 
' to he exceptions. But still, he not discournged; patient- 
ly work and patiently wait; the harvest, though not a 
large one, will finally come. There is no more noble 
sight, no more sublime spectacle, than an honest man 
earnestly struggling in the line of duty, undismayed by 
whatever misfortune may overtake him. For as Sue 
has well said: "Behold a spectacle in which God 
himself takes delight — a just man struggling against 
I adversity and overcoming it by his courage." 
[ I would not. however, place proverty as one of the 

I iiims of your life, nor aflvise you to endeavor to sacii- 

II fice your lives on lier altar by way of martyrdom. The 
Spartan custom of not mourning for those who had 
fallen on the battle-field, but for those who were so 
unfortunate as to i-eturn home, ha.« much moral sub- 
limity in itself; but the mode of our times of rejoicing 
with those who have won our victories and have been 
hicky enough to retuni home, is probably more eon- 
sonant with the character of our utilitarian age. You 
should loiik to it that your services, when meritorious, 
ba paid ibr by those who have the means. Be- 
tween the upright physician and the charlatan there 
is here a wide gap, which, too often, is not ween by the 
unwary public, until they are forced to leap it. The 
quack makes the unsuspecting patient believe that he 
has some extraordinarily dangerous disea-w, and when 
he has thoroughly awakened the fears of his victim, he 
extorts from him a large fee. I know of no baseness 

' equal to that of obtaining money in this way; highway 
robbery is more honorable, since it does give its victim a 
I slight chance of defence. The man wVio wVW coxviVc- 
I scend to engage in this species of roWwry, \\as ii W;%\V 
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in which every sense of shame has been extinguished, 
and every feeling of honesty and rectitude burned out 
by the remorseless and pitiless pa-^sion for money. In 
every city of om- land there are scores of men who 
live thus and go on unscathed in their plundering 
career, notwithstanding the vaunted protection which 
our laws claim to furnish to the people. These men 
may be compared to Satan, as depicted by the fancy of 
Poe, who built himself a palace in Hell, adorned with 
every dainty touch of art, with walls 

■< or fabiiloiiB price and beaulj," 

But so cimninglv constructed that the very slghs^: 
moans and cries of the damned, as they traversed these' 
walls, were transformed into tones of the most 
delicious music. And hence I would say to you that 
even as in Art. it is the form and not th'j material 
which commands admiration, so in your professional 
career, it is not the amount you have gained but . 
rather how you gained it, that will command respect. ( 

But whether your purses, like that of Fortunatus^ 
shall alwayji Ix? well filled, or the scarce, well-worn 
jience of ixn-erty lie your heritage, remains written on 
a page of the future, and we will wait for the hand of 
Destiny to turn to it ; but the intellectual pleas- 
ures which your studies heretofore have brought 
you, as well as those which your daily profes- 
sional experience arc to bring, will prove a price- 
less capital which no hand can wrest from you; 
this is a capital which no tall in stocks can depreciatf, 
no rush upon the banks can lessen in value. The great 
temple of Natural Science, with its inalienable rights, 
its privileges and its freedom of thought, is yours. 
Natural Science, that which embraces univei-sal nature 
whether organic or inorganic, is the offspring of Medi- 
cine. It is here, untrammeled by dogma or shackle of 
the past, that human intellect developes its highest 
power and strength. This is the intellectual freedom for 
which Galileo longed, lor which the noble old anatomist 
Vet^aiiuB sighed, who, chased from c'\V\ \o ii\\^ m\A Vtoto, 
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i3land to island in the Mediterranean, at last died al- 
most of starvation. Veaalius undoubtedly tliought it a 
ctrange world, where men would cut up and bum up 
their fellows for the sake of an opinion, and yet, 
for the sake of suSering humanity, would not allow 
their bodies to be dissected after they were dead. 
It was for this same liberty of thought that Michael 
Servetus «ighed, a*, bound to the stake, he refused 
to recant the doctrines contained hi his book entitled 
Re*itUufu> O/irisiUniimni ; it is in one of the chapters 
of this very book, that he plainly enunciates the 
(circulation of the bloo.i fmm the right heart, viz : that 
it goes to the lungs, traverses them, and then returns to 
the heart ; and this was a long time before Harvey's 
discovery of the systemic circulation. In the Imperial 
Library at Paris, is tlie work Restitutio Chrwtianismi, 
bearing the marks of (iie on it ; for when the Council 
of Geneva sentenced Servetus to be burned, they or- 
<lered his books to h_' burned likewise ; but this vol- 
ume, more fortunate thiiii its brave old author's body, 
escaped the flames, and now more venerable than the 
deciphered hieroglyphics of Egypt and Assyria, and 
more ilhi.'rtriouB than tlii- half-burned parehments of 
Heiculnneum and Pompeii, it still lives, and in it lives 
the ^pirit of Michael t>ervetus, while on its scorclied 
face I'all the sunbeams of civil, religious and intellectu- 
iil liberty for which he died. 

But this great charter of intellectual liberty, which. 
i\^ a symbol of failh, hovers over the altar of Natural 
•Science, does not unloose you fi-om the ties of morality. 
Those groat principles of justice and right, vaguely 
shadowed forth by Plato as the Beautiful and the Good, 
by Socrate," as the tea'jiiings of his ilatinon, and which 
have been venerated liy the great and upright of all 
ages, must still Ijo preserved and made the corner-stone 
of this modern Temple of Freedom. And you, young 
gentlemen, to whom I have said that in adopting Medi- 
cine as your profession you are e.\pected to be educated 
gentlemeu, no less wtrongh" would 1 'im\\Te?ft w^tv^ONi 
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the necessity of presenting a character tarnished by no 
immorality. The very spectacle which yuur profession 
will daily offer, of what results from allowing immor- 
ality to a.<sume the helm, will ever whisper into your 
ear " shun vice, for it brings po\*erty, disease, dishonor, 
and premature death." Nature in her simplicity ushers 
all upon the threshold of life equal and iu a similar 
manner, yet man, by his perveniity, ha^ opened a thou- 
sand gatewavs by which he may escape from life. 

Among the aims of a phyt^ician none should stand 
higher than that of a long life. But the engineer who 
stands by the boiler forgets, in the midst of danger and 
death, that he hn* is mortal. But this should not he 
so; the great hygienic lessons which our practice.' opens 
to us should i>e brought home and tised. There is no 
prolession where the power ot us^'fulness is so much 
augmented with age as ours. Years are required to 
master its principles. Many more years are required 
to acquire great aptitude in its practice ; and that apti- 
tude, different from knowledge, can never be imparted 
toothers. It is hke a treasure that cannot be purchased, 
nor sold, nor bequeathed. It is a product of individu- 
ality, and dies with the man ; hence, as long a life as 
possible is requisite for its exercise. Hippocrates has 
leJl us a giKxl example in this respect ; he lived to the 
ripe age of ninety years. Few men. however, could 
resich that [>eriod, but almost all might come much 
nearer to it ihsin they do. To reach a mature age, 
much must be done, and still more must be shunned. 
To nm far the horse shimld have a slight burden; no 
useless girth or gear should trammel ; so wj, in like 
manner, who would run long in life, should cast off as 
useless Iwiggage, all gnawing cares concerning the future. 
Ill-hiinior, like rust, as a source of friction, wears out 
the mind. Depression of spirits is to be avoided as the 

st of evils, while cheerfulness and active occupation 

|*itiring wings to our spirits. 

ired ^ears ago, De Soto and Ponce de I^oa 
r^mtinent in (Yuei't «? «i>)\d,a.nd likew" 
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III" a. IViiintuiiM f whirli it was Miiid that those who bnthftl 
thti'oin would txi restored to youth. The former, 
niter traversing a Inrge portion of the New World, 
found, as Bancroft f^nys, nothing so remarkable as his 
Itiirial place. To-day. were Ue Soto alive, he would know 
that the fountain of youth is not hidden away among 
the rhododendrons which adorned the land of the 
Chicasaws among whom he wandered, nor on the hanks 
of the great river which gave him a grave, but that it 
is in every man's heart in whom the passions have been 
kept in control, in whom the moral sentiments have 
taken deep root, and, having matured, are covered with 
the white flowers ot purity, and in whom the intellect, 
with wealth gathered from every field of nature, be- 
comes itself a creative power. Such a man, I say, 
though an octogenarian, has not left youth behind, but 
has brought it with him. Such a man, greater than 
eartlily king or emperor, has an empire more secure 
than the Imperial domain of the Cajsars which fell a 
prey to Goth, Visigoth and Hun ; the throne upon 
which his intellect sits is insulted by no Alaric, 
scourged by no Attila, while age itself weaves a chaplet 
of immortal youth and crowns his brow therewith. 
When Humboldt was visited by Bayard Taylor, he said 
to'the latter, '• You have traveled and seen many ruins, 
and now you look upon one more." " No," replied 
Taylor, "not a ruin, but a pyramid, and more perfect 
and enduring than the Parthenon." Hence, as a long 
life thus attbrds you ample sphere for cultivating and 
developing all your higher powers, and bringing to a 
successful conclusion all your hopes and plans, so it 
uhould have high place among your aims. I believe 
there is much truth in what Emerson says, that no 
man can die who has yet sotne high purtxjse unfinished. 
Finally, gentlemen, with such laurels to be gained, 
with such far-roiiching consequences depending on your 
* own exertions, how it behooves you to be well prepared 
for this great drama of life — a drama which, though of 
varie/f acts, aim lie placed but once. Ka\ exvw owt'i 
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made, is made for ayu. No prompter stands lieLind 
the scenes tu impart what von do not know or Iiave 
forgotten. Fortniie, stern, inininval)le and relentlesR, 
looks coldly on each act, allows no mistake to 1h? made. 
or, if made, with one hand she writes it down to stand 
forever against you ; hut, as a word of eheer, the same 
Fortune holds a crown in her other Inindti-eady to place 
it on your brow, if you i)erfurm well tlie eventful acta 
Spf this momentous drama. 



Id conclusion : A sod duty devolves 
no tueans akin to the mutters iti which 
is yet iiut innpprupriutc to this hour, 
meniorj of your lull.' teacher, wlioi 
from hia pvofcBsiun. And in this 
words of sorrow tire Few and simple, 
elaborate, they are but a fliiofy 
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id heart*fell feeling may be detected. 
The late Dr. Isaac Rowell was possessed of k penius jireul, rare a 
original; of an intellect brilliant, fertile and inventive; of i 
noble, generous and brave. To the bed-side of the patient he bi 
u rare ninonnt of practical ^id sense, which was trammeled I 
forms of affected technicality, nor crumped by any inflekible. tte 
typed authority. Mix mind, like u tropical field of lionndless li 
fiance, now and then found time to wiinder away from medical theiiil^ 
and to open up new paths of ([u.iiiit invention aud rare device; 
he lived I am sure that foture art would have owed to hig p^nitun 
than one curious invention or discovery. Hut these wanderings n 
here him away from medicine ; in behalf of ita best and nobleHt li 
tereitts his heart ever waruied with the hi^beBt enthusiasm ; and it 
was hifl genius, and his intellect, and his hand, which «>eeonded that 
kindred master who laid the foundnliuos of the fiwt medical instJtn-" ] 
lion on tho Pacific coast, the school which this night enrolls yon a' 
its foster sous ; nine yean ago science and humanity shed ihetr U 
over the tomb of the one ; to-night our institution brinpt > 
of immortelle* as a token of romenibrancu and a bailfie of 
the other; and, as one of her servants, she has honored me 
to bring and entwine this simple leaf in the obapl 
id to bis 
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Address Delivered by Br. L. G. Lane, Professor of Surgery, 

AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, NOV. 2, 1 876. 

Gentlemen Graduates — About the first of March of the present 
year I received a letter from the Dean of our Faculty announcing 
that I had been selected to deliver the valedictory address to the 
graduating class of this year, and he wished to know if I would 
perform the task. Such a request, I may here note, was presum- 
ing considerably upon the future, both as regards you and myself. 
My reply to him was yes^ if railroads, steamship, oceans, rivers, 
would safely return me to our own dear California; dear I call it, 
since I am sure that if biblical commentators had had the precious 
memories which I have of a fifteen years' residence in it, they 
would, by unanimous accord, have placed the garden of Eden 
here. Your Dean also wrote that I would be expected to narrate 
something of what I had seen abroad, and thus, that I might give 
some '* freshness" to the occasion. Now, as you see, I am here, 
the elements having consented to my safe transport hither; and 
moreover, I see that his acumen as Health Officer gathered from 
so many years' experience in compiling reports mortuary^ has 
given him some expertness in kenning the vitaly thereby enabling 
him not only to foresee my safe return, and you will excuse me for 



hinting at it, seemingly to have aci-juired thereby a yel deeper in- 
sight into the umleveloped fuiure, since he did not presume too 
much in calculating upon a graduating class. 

It is a very common thing on the occasion of a marriage that 
the newly-wedded party make what is called a bridal lour. This 
custom, though I remember once t^i have seen it shjrply criticised 
in a medical journal, is so much in vogue that I propose on this 
occasion, wh'ch is to commemorate your marriage to the great 
Profession of Medicine, to accompany you on a short hridal lour 
abroad; though in doing so I must say on starting, that if we see 
iniich of Europe in so brief a space, we can only do it by running 
and reading at the same time; and that, too, with the volubility 
of a Westminster Abbey guide, whose tongue does its task with 
the speed of a Thibetian prayer — well, crowding into one's head, 
in a few minutes, a compend of English history from Alfred the 
.Great until William the Third. Vet I hope that in my capacity 
as guide, I may be more successful than he, for after his work is 
done, so rapidly have his ideas traversed your head, that like the 
transit of an electric current, they have not left a vestige behind. 

Let us, then, shutting our eyes to the wealth of art, industry 
and material development which crowd upon the traveler's vision 
the moment he enters Europe, direct our attention to medical 
matters and things cognate thereto. Thus narrowed, our field 
becomes reduced to mnemonic capacity; and besides, I am sure 
that you must be most interested in learning something of the 
great family of which, in future, you are to be the kinsmen. 

We commenceourjuurney by landing in IrelanJ; we begin here 
very appropriately, since It is from here that America has received 
many of her noblest sons. From Queenstown, our landing place, 
we hasten up to Dublin, where Porter, Churchill, the venerable 
Stakes, Corrigan, Butcher, Colles and others reside, and will greet 
us with an open, genuine and unstudied warm-heartedness, which 
we must make the most of; for 1 regret to have to add, that we 
shall not find its equal again while abroad. I do not mean to say 
that we shall meet no more true friends on our journey ; but from 
my experience, hospitality, as a rule, is like some of the springs 
in OUT mountains, which in mtd-winter freeze over and in mid- 
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summer dry up, while in an Irish gentleman's heart it is a peren- 
nial fountain, and like his wit, ever gushing forth, warm, deep 
and unfailing. From the quick and expert Porter we learn the 
happy results which he has obtained in the treatment of aneurism 
by moderate compression indirectly applied, by means of a simple 
and inexpensive apparatus which he himself has invented. The 
aged Stokes salutes us most cordially, and though partially para- 
lyzed, so that our sympathy is awakened as we see his tottering 
step and trembling hand, yet we soon perceive that there is no 
halt in the tread of his intellect, nor in the vibration of his heart, 
which is brimful of love for America. As an evidence of the 
former, and as a compendious formula of \ life's experience, he 
tells us " the present generation are making a great mistake in 
their endless subdivision of disease, insomuch that the student is 
greatly puzzled to decide to which he must address his remedies;" 
and an equal proof of his affection for our country is his parting 
message to us: "Bear from us kind words to your countrymen, 
for they have ever been kind to us, and have always been just to 
us." 

Churchill and Colles will receive us with equal cordiality. The 
latter is exclusively a physician, though his name is inseparably 
attached to one of the troublesome fractures of the forearm, from 
the fact that his father was the first to accurately describe the in- 
jury and to suggest an appropriate treatment. From Churchill, 
the noted obstetrician, you will learn a lesson of patience which I 
hope you may not be called upon to endure, when he tells you 
how many years he had to wait before he attained a successful 
practice. 

From the land of the quick, impulsive and ready-witted Celt, 
we will pass over to the home of Brown, who, for a generation, 
by the force of his genius, led the medical world captive with his 
specious theory of irritation — of Cullen, whose comprehensive 
mental power seized in its grasp the entire domain of internal 
medicine and reduced to brief axioms, easy to be remembered, 
the tangled and shapeless mass of facts which his predecessors 
had been storing up in the common magazines — of Simpson, who, 
if he was not the founder of obstetrical surgery, at least made 
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some of the most Talnable additions to this branch of medicine* 
and vhotsae lurilliant success as a practitioner attracted so many 
stnnfers to Edinborg for treatment, that his death was acknow- 
kd^i to be an important financial loss to his naiive city; for the 
pncticd Scotchman does not forget to weigh eren the fruits of 
gesiias in the scales of finance, as shown not alone in the instance 
bete cited, but in anotho^ which I heard of more than once, Tiz: 
tiLit the ndne of all real estate in the north of Scotland had risen 
loctT per CHit. throQgh the influence exercised by the writings of 
Scr Walter Scott. Besides what Sampson did in obstetrical scr- 
perr^ be won fee himself immortality in the applications of 

A:$^ we cvMne from Indind to Scotland, we first enter Glasgow, 
^)e i^ejit nvvtbem emporiom that is rapidly becoming the riTal oi 
Lixrr^oo^. On ocr arriral ocsr ears are £Ued with the cLunor of 
jl t^ac<&suL3)d brimmers which are mookiing into shape the iroo rlads 
cc Jul z^;:oc^Ss. ^iestined not only to bear -- those mortal ecgines, 
w^>cse raie :ijwjitsi immortal loTe^s lomi cl&mcr coai»e»ieit'^ — 
3wssj«\5e^ kNT ^Jeajh Netween ftitioi^ iE comhit — bu aiso those 
iat^eocivi t^> cjittt the Cir;;iiii&^ CJL^g^>e$ oc pcKneril commerce. 
N^-w^ -3s Ji ifc.^i«5 lfcK>ra^>eT. wi:i:;3t be^o^ cc li^ drn o* ham- 
»»i«.. ^^ js:"^^: ^ve $^e© a iew ye-ar?^ i^c^ a 3i»c«£esc 3Ski:B qz=et!y 
5Ciii>* T^ J^i wcsr^;3;^ csK a ^ss^jlI rr^C-eaa. w^aca. wicc scried, 
wjs- iis4:.Jt^i r^* cxr:\ >wt^si'::^ uit^wr. wiier. X3sd ii xarzre fir 
itccf J £r^^ vMxss :>uji Jk^v cxrf*.^ w^x^ii voa ir:ti^4CiJtS$ wlZ ei^r bear 
j^.M»i. 'S:»i»55>uTvj:5i 5j,n: ^rt^^ivi lAt^ ax C^scxaic jottte^, that 
*^>c-.T,^ >^x^ ^o* :>*? m.:V!r<>i nj«. r^roa ,^ ^••t: 3zcss&-0£>vered 

>.iimi.T.:L"< Vtti >iV,v.«i >i;j»i,T, :> "S? 5C -^^^?:?ia:^: js r^ 5rr«c its 

^v-^ 1 ^nj^^ :.v,*:Nr \ > u^^ijL> ^^ ^cu.rc^ r< inAT^r'trr . 5c .1 tie 

t!'* .vo.vt^ :?.-\V(i> %N'>c ffcv: ; ?',-%>s V'tx; ir^.^r^s: tt.tt zi 
♦ ^,^fJ , >^.V'v.v %4^v \\<^,\> 1 .2s^sv k,v >:v>Cic» ^ fiv iT«i i:irs*fccSc 
7i-,^.\t,'>f*. Vk* ,»"^\^,^tsk. A V4V> j;. ."r'^^^k^-'tr • isj. 5iirfr»c:tiaic rr rex- 
.*.-- i.r* mur >wi»v^:v ^ii; ", .,>c;rc -Ks: ,m. « yr-.-vv^s^?^ jc.. "hic r^ a 
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power to perform the majority of surgical operations without any 
of the risks of inflammation, which formerly hung like the sword 
of Damocles over every grave surgical procedure. Much remains 
to be done to perfect the method of Lister, yet, in its present 
state, its excellencies are so great, that it has been introduced into 
the majority of the great hospitals of Europe. Scotland was not 
long forgetful of her distinguished son. She soon gave him a 
chair in her leading University, and for a wife, Scotland's great- 
est surgeon. Professor Syme, gave him his daughter. 

In the Royal Infirmary of Edinburg we must not fail to visit 
Prof. Hernandale, who, though a most unpretending man, is one 
of the most clever operators whom we shall see abroad. This is 
especially so as respects resections of the joints. These operations 
performed in the Lister spray are attended by a minimum of mor- 
tality that is astounding when we compare it with the deaths from 
the old modes of procedure. 

It should be remarked, that though Lister has been the subject 
of applause from all the surgical world, except a small section just 
south of the Tweed, yet in the chaplet which encircles his brow, 
the flower modesty has not been crowded out by the laurel; for 
on our visit to him we shall And him a quiet, retiring man, and 
free to communicate with us, and even to give us the recent im- 
provements which he has made in his antiseptic formulae. 

From Scotland I will next conduct you to London. This 
great metropolis of English commerce and centre of Anglo- 
Saxon culture, though eminently, I might say, intensely English 
in character, is still in many respects cosmopolitan in popula- 
tion; for though the Briton essays in every way to maintain his 
hitherto isolated situation, yet the commercial ties which he has 
with every civilized nation are making great inroads upon his in- 
sulated state; and, at the same time, the gold laden vaults of 
Threadneedle street, with their glitter, have caught the eyes of, 
and are inviting the visit of the merchants of all nations. Hence 
in traversing the streets, the polyglot sounds which continually 
greet our ears, remind us forcibly of our own metropolis of the 
Pacific. On inquiring in regard to medical institutions, we learn 
that instead of one or two great schools, London has eleven medi- 
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cal Colleges, the eleventh and youngest being the Female Medi- 
cal College, established two years ago. Besides these metro|>oli- 
tan institutions, there are a few Provincial medical colleges, \\z.i 
one at Liverpool, one at Manchester, one at Leeds, and one at 
Birmingham. Yet none of these has the power of granting diplo- 
mas; this power being invested in two boards, resident in London, 
and known respectively as the •* Royal College of Physicians" 
and the *• Royal College of Surgeons." The former confers the 
title of M. D. ; the Royal College of Surgeons confers merely the 
title of Member or Fellow. It is claimed that this isolation of 
the power that confers degrees from that which teaches, is a great 
improvement over the sjrstem which now obtains in America. 
This would be so, were the two really isolated; but unfortunately, 
such separation does not exist there; and, I may remark here, 
that it does not exist anywhere in Europe. In London, both of 
the corporate bodies which confer degrees, are composed mainly 
of men who are professors in the medical schools. Such is the 
case in France, and such is the case in Germany; so that in these 
respects, I regret to say we do not differ materially from the 
Old World; for it would be a great improvement if teaching and 
examining were in part, at least, committed to different persons. 

If I be permitted to continue this digression a moment longer, 
I will remark thjit there is one respect in which we are much be- 
hind the European institutions, and that is, in not requiring a 
thorough preliminary examination of every student before he 
commences the study of medicine. The objection offered by the 
partisan of the present plan is, that thus many a genius whose 
early advantages have been few, would be debarred from enter- 
ing the medical ranks; to which I would reply, that the facilities 
for acquiring a moderate knowledge of the lingual and physical 
sciences, arc so numerous and easy of access in our country, that 
there \s no excuse for him who does not avail himself of them. 
And furthermore, as to the loss from genius being debarred at the 
threshold, it is a matter which in most cases need not be much 
moomed over. Plodding, or better named hard work, is more 
demanded in medicine than the waywardness and brilliant sallies 
of so-called genius. Moliere could conceive a Tartuffe, Goethe 
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a Faust, Dante a Divine Comedy, and Shakspeare a Hamlet, the 
greatest of tragedies, yet none of them possessed the patience to 
master the infinity of details, which would have enabled them as 
physicians to successfully treat a typhoid fever, or as surgeons, to 
heal an indolent ulcer. During my visit, I have seen and heard 
the leading medical men in Europe, and with all due deference to 
them, I must say, that if all the geniuses were withdrawn from 
their ranks, it would fall far short of decimating their number. A 
tiresome journey on foot carried the Listers and Liebreichs to the 
eminence which they have reached; eagles' wings never bore 
them there. 

In ending this brief allusion to medical education, I will ex- 
press the hope that the American Medical Association will soon 
take some steps which will lead to our schools adopting a uni- 
form system of preliminary study and examination, for all who 
engage in the study of Medicine. 

But let us return to the English Medical Schools, which we 
strayed away from a few moments ago. Of the eleven metropoli- 
tan medical schools, but two have large classes, the University 
Medical College and King's College. Guy's Hospital School 
and St. Bartholomew's have tolerably large classes. The remain- 
ing schools have small classes, some, in fact,' not having as large 
an attendance as we have in our San Francisco schools. 

University College may be considered rather the offspring of 
King's College; and as might be expected the two are sharp 
rivals, and differ in many respects. Old King's School in which 
is found the great surgeon Fergusson, also Wood, Smith, Beale, 
and others, is eminently conservative. She prefers three per 
cent, consols, and to "sleep well o' nights," rather than to dis- 
turb the world with innovation. Her ruling head. Canon Barry, 
thinks Buckle's History of Civilization an unsafe book for young 
men. The University School, on the contrary, is more Cassius- 
like, " lean and hungry," in which the radical, reformatory and 
innovating element finds a congenial home. She opens her arms 
to students of every nationality, color and faith. 

The general demeanor of the English medical classes, whether 
in the presence or absence of their professors, I will not hold up 



(0 you u a model. Though one sees a number of hard-working 
■liiilent*, yet beoides these, there are many wild, extrav^jgant, 
nriuy nml recklcHS blades, whose chief ambition is in fun and 
frolic. And this, too, in the pupils of staid old King's, 
where, dcupite nil (he drilling in the thirty nine articles, two 
yo-int ugo, at tho opening of the course, Fergusson's address was 
(nterrupteil with nuch remirksas this: '■ Dry up, old fellow;" 
" Sir Willinin, you h.td better stop now, and go out and lake a 
drink;" and to such a pitch of riotous turbulence did they 
reach, that Annlly the lecturer closed his manuscript, and (old 
Ihem lh.it if he could not hivc better order, he would close the 
meeting. This succeeded in partially quieting them, so that he 
roncludeil his .tddrcss. It should, however, be remarked that Sir 
William Fer([its<fln is f^r more at home in ihe use of his hands, 
Ihin In the use of his tongue. Since, while as an operator, he has, 
for one of his age, no su|>erioT in the surgical world, he has, per- 
h«|ii, nu inferior m a speaker. As ynu are carried away with 
hi> tall form, comniandinf; presence, iot'-lligent face beaming 
with (ocmI nature, and the gtJtce with which he uses the scalpel, 
yon? ailmiraiion is mingled with real sympathy as yoa witness 
h)^ in<ir<s:tual eiTorts to explain whti he is doing. But, notwith- 
tlitxdinji lhi«, a« lOon as ytM see the man yoa will lore him, and 
>%>» will ItfTe him itill more when I tell yoa that in a long life of 
ii»r|:k«) pntirttcv, tic has not been pnlir of one nnprofessionat act. 
Svatvti discMeerof Ka)fac«Qiarr. axti one f Mb to find it sallied 
by ftB* (JXH of m«lisnity low.anh, or )ealoasT ol. ■ professional 
brMhtr. 1 am nm tkai tbe rvBesbnare of * life so spent 
MnC(i«eM*}«>rtolMHetft. ihin tW reconcctio* of the splendid 
tra(Am wtrivtt Ui Mifical p«hb kn wm; aad beauiiol as ■ 
Vtwrtk «f iMAthtt fr>M Im ova ScottiA lOk, win it long nictrdc 
trtH W Wwryn^twufcftworitoffcwiarAdlcteg. Tteogfapraba- 
WyMMcrymmH nctfCKh ttesnaaiiitr laufc. um i h ii I cmi- 
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In each of the London schools we find one or more distin- 
guished men. In making our visit, besides those mentioned, the 
following deserve especial mention. In St. Mary's, Walton 
and Lane; in St. George's, Holmes, Hewitt, Lee and Carter; in 
St. Thomas' j Jones, Murchison and Liebreich; in Charing Cross, 
Barwell and Hancock; in Middlesex, Watson and Greenhow; 
in the University, Erichsen, Heath, Reynolds and Sir Wm. 
Thompson; in St. Bartholomew's, Paget and Holden; in Guy's, 
Bryant, Cooper, Foster and Birkett; in London Hospital, Hut- 
chinson; in Westminster, Holt. Besides these, others might well 
be mentioned, as the list given is far from exhausting the famous 
names of the medical profession in London. For example, Spen- 
cer Wells, who, by his successful results in eight hundred cases of 
ovariotomy, has restored this operation to surgery, from which it 
had hitherto been excluded. And particularly should we not fail 
to visit the Royal Orthopedic Hospital, and St. Peter's Hospital 
for Stone, since we shall be kindly received at each place, and es- 
pecially so at St. Peter's, where Mr. Teevan and Mr. Coulson, 
the operating surgeons, extend such hospitalities to American visi- 
tors as might almost lead them to think they were in Dublin 
again. Besides these courtesies, the visitor is sure to carry away 
with him a number of interesting ideas, from the varied practice 
which he there witnesses. Yet the list given must suffice, as soon 
as two other great names are mentioned^ 

In the southwest quarter of London, not far from Hyde Park, 
we find grounds on an extensive scale, covered with large and in 
some cases elegant buildings, which are dedicated to the recep- 
tion and conservation of a number of the rarest and most valuable 
treasures of English science and art. This is known as the South 
Kensington Museum, which we must visit, as we find there many 
things of the greatest interest to the scholar and the lover of art 
and industry. To the latter nothing can be more curious and at- 
tractive than the first rude models of the early essays of Watt in 
the construction of the steam engine, and of George Stevenson ii? 
that of the railroad. These quaint and awkward contrivances are 
kept as sacred treasures, and rightly too, since they are the step- 
ping-stones on which England has marched to the front of na- 
2 



tions through culture, commerce and industrial progress. Along- 
side of this building of old models is one which interests us greatly 
also. This is the Gallery ol National Portraits, where we find al- 
most every distinguished personage who has furnished material for 
the imposing fabric of English literature, or who, by his actions, 
has shed lustre on English annals. But in the pile of buildings 
which cover Ihe grounds of Kensington, there is one which, :o the 
student of natural science and of medicine, is more cherished than 
any w,hich I have enumerated. This is a tall building, with Pom- 
petian and Etruscan adornment, and built firmly, as if to endure 
forever. In the upper story of this, we find a rare museum of 
natural history, and the unpretending lecture room and physio- 
logical laboratory of him who is England's greatest scholar in ' 
natural history, vii: Thomas H. Huxley. To reach him, we 
must climb eleven (lights of granite stairways, which, fortunately 
for those of feeble limb and short breath, are neither steep nor 
long, yet, as he says, are enough so to prevent all from visiting 
him who have no business there. We will find him a plain, sim- 
ple and unostentatious man; in every word, movement and act 
presenting that modesty and want of display which always indi- 
cate and reveal the scholar. If we stop and hear one of his lec- 
tures, the qualities mentioned shine forth even more manifestly. 
Once having heard him, no one asks for further evidence of the 
universality of his knowledge in his department. From having 
attended his six months' course of lectures, I was happy to find, 
for once, a man who is not over estimated. He knows more of 
organic, animated nature than any one living; he has but to open 
the " book and volume of his brain" to find a true picture of any 
living animal; and its homologies or analogies with any other 
species or genus, he is as familiar with as a linguist is with the 
conjugation of verbs. If at the close of a lecture he be asked a 
question concerning some animal, as is often the case, even though 
the point be far removed from that which he has been considering, 
his answer is as clear and ready as if he had just studied the mat- 
ter — and not verbally alone, but with his chalk in his hand, he 
follows it through the winding mazes and varying phases of its 
evolution, with an ease, rapidity and artistic truthfulness, imtil 
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one almost forgets the extemporized creation before him, in his 
admiration of this great interpreter of the laws of nature. *And 
this admiration is kept continually aglow, as one follows him in 
his search for the hidden links of the chain of being which lie 
buried in the geological and pre-historic ages. 

I must not take you away from London without introducing you 
to one other noted personage in our profession; since in reading 
his works I am sure that you have already learned to admire, if 
not to love, the man. This is Sir Thomas Watson, Baronet. 
Nature conferred knighthood upon Sir Thomas a long time before 
Queen Victoria did. Years have much bowed down his person, 
yet he still looks the great and kind-hearted gentleman. At the 
evening meetings of the Royal Institution, at which were deliv- 
ered lectures by Tyndall, Huxley, Gladstone, and other celebrated 
British scholars, Dr. Watson was a regular attendant. On his 
earnest, straightforward and honest face one could catch traces of 
that practical and pointed good sense which lends such a charm 
to the pages of that capital work which every student of medicine 
should read, entitled: ** Lectures on the Practice of Physic.*' A 
long life of noble and upright purposes has left its impress on his 
brow. In unmistakable lines patience, energy, and the love of 
the right are written there. Such a face in an old man presents 
more genuine loveliness, even though the fingers of time have 
blotteti out its primitive lineaments of beauty, than the most 
matchless picture which has ever been conceived and executed by 
the fancy and pencil of a Tiziano or Murillo. 

My notice of the medical celebrities of London has been almost 
an uninterrupted eulogy. The note must change when we touch 
upon the hospital buildings. Though erected with the purpose 
of lasting forever, yet in their construction and internal arrange- 
ment they are far behind similar institutions in America. Sprung 
from a period that antedated modern hygiene, one often finds 
them lamentably deficient in the facilities for ventilation. Air, 
now regarded as a thing almost divine, in fact, the major and mi- 
nor premises and conclusions of modern medical reasoning, seems 
to have been deemed by the former generation as something dia- 
bolical, an evil spirit which must be hedged and barred out in 
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every possible manner. In all the old cities of Europe, this doc- 
trine hns left monuments of ils former hold on the medical minit, 
in the miserably lighted and still worse ventilated wards of all the 
old hospitals. And in reference to the selection of a site for their 
erection, the policy would ofien se^m to have obtained that land 
thai was loo low, or loo much of a marsh for any other purpose. 
was quite good enough for a hospital. As examples of this may 
be ciled the London Hospital for Cancer, and the Consumption 
Hospital at Brompton. Londoo. So, also. King's College Hos- 
pital is situate<l in a part of the city most illy 6tted for the pur- 
jKiM, With such hospitals around him, it was no wonder ihat 
Professor Erichscn found so much to praise in reference to Ameri- 
can hos)mal!i. Besides their guidance by the enlightened ideas of 
modern Mnitary science, the Americans have, by oatuTc, a large 
•h»rv of talent in adapting whatever they make or construct to its 
ntierior purpose. 

After this hasty visit we must bid England farewell, and next 
turn our tttya lowuds Fnikce. 

The wihieat atonn in its work of devastation osnallj' does some- 
thing which man, in his philosophic prkle, reckons a blessing. 
Thik finds its po|niUr cxpressioa in tbe oft-repeated proverb, it is 
ftn ill wiiKt thai blows no one sny good; tad this may be applied 
t« the l->eneh Revolution of 17915. Foe while ibe Angel of Death 
»*» writing thi» chapter of Fmtch kistor; in cfaanctcn of blood, 
the huiiMne geniw of science was layii^ tbe feoadAtton of one of 
the mivrt th«ro»ijh avstems of l"ni»en«y ednoattoa which ibe 
worM has evTt seen. White tbe ginUoiiae vas baptizing the 
rUce (te la t'oncofxle with tltc blood o( Lavoisier, Roland, and 
tbemtMevlintttdists, in the NMio»ttl Asac«blj mw by was being 
W««ni»e«l the fttMt Mrdk*! Sc)km1 «4i^ kis tendered Paris, 
tvet Mi«K-«> fawirtus M a ve«tt« of Bedkal cdactfkn. It was in 
thdi tUrk anvil ewniltnl prtwd, *1m« Ftaace Mulaacd her altars, 
tfHslh**«>t hrt week int« tc* 4>js, n h eiBd ike Duncs of her 
tttontluk, ikinA ii<\«^it\\ A new een daffiac inm ibe s^called birth of 
VwMt lth««ty, that iKe pteveM schori vn bon. asd in • few 
yMH W-«Me w nninent tKai A Wtt. <v«e siwe. attracted siodents 
IK«* r^ttr m»«rt« *r ike $♦.?*♦. Fee ««e sees Acre yoong men 
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from Russia, Greece, Egypt, Spain, Brazil and Chile; in fact, from 
every cultivated nation. 

To this iBchool, which has produced a Bichat, a Louis, a Laennec, 
a Cruveilhier, and a Velpeau, I beg leave to now introduce you; 
and smce we have spent so much time with our kindred north 
of the Channel, we shall be able to make but a brief stay among 
the gay, sprightly and polite Frenchmen. Let us first go to a 
lecture at the School of Medicine. We find the large room 
crowded with attentive listeners; for though there are other medi- 
cal schools in France, the Parisian institution remains ever the 
great luminary to which nearly all French students are attracted. 
We have scarcely listened a minute when the thought arises in our 
minds, what a difference there is between an English and a French 
professor. Our speaker here surprises us with his matchless elo- 
cution, his ready command of language, his power of illustration, 
his grace of manner; in fact, we find that we are in the presence 
of an accomplished orator, a personage whom we failed to find in 
Scotland or England. Whether the Frenchman got his mercurial 
or movable character from Mercury, or his jovial disposition from 
Jupiter, or whether his insular neighbor got his opposite and some- 
what saturnine character from the planet with rings, we have not 
time to investigate. Yet the fact strikes us most forcibly that 
never were neighbors more the antitheses of each other; and in 
this circumstance we find an explanation, of their mutual hates and 
wars during the last thousand years. 

Over the speaker is placed a splendid painting on which the 
famous Ambrose Par^ is represented in probably the most im- 
portant act in which any surgeon ever figured, viz., the applica- 
tion of a ligature to the bleeding vessels of an amputated limb. 
You will recall that up to Park's time bleeding was staunched 
by plunging the stump into hot pitch, or applying a red-hot iron 
to the cut vessels. In this painting, on a battle-field, a soldier 
has had his leg cut off, and the attending surgeon is in the act of 
applying the burning iron, when Par^, who is standing by, 
reaches out a few silk threads to be used as a ligature. The care- 
worn and haggard face of the wretched soldier as he cautiously 
scans what is being done, and the noble serenity of countenance 
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of the old surgeon as he performs the act which in all future is to 
relieve amputation of half its horror, makes a picture which com- 
mands the admiration of every one who visits this lecture ro^^m. 
And just above the speaker*s head is a bust of Ambrose Pare, and 
which, I maj be excused for saying, has some resemblance to the 
senior member of our Faculty; but whether the latter would have 
written the pious sentence that is escaping from old Fare's lips, 
Til., ** I dressed the wound, but God healed it," I do not know, 
though I think it probable that he would, when I remember how 
readv he is to apply the lash to young men, and anon to old ones, 
who leap out of the traces of temperance, or let down the bars 
and stray oat of the field of good morals. 

After this lecture closes, let us stroll for a few minutes about the 
famoas fibrlc which for so many years has been consecrated to 
the stody of Medicine. As we look at its front, a few bas- relief's 
strike oar attention, but soon our eyes rest on a remvkable 
broate statue which stands in the open air of the court. It is re- 
suLrkxble on account of the intellectual expression of the face, as 
well as for an awkwardly formed body, which supports the noble 
bend. W^nen we enter the building and ascend the stairs to the 
Ilbrxry ansd aza:om.:cil museum, there we meet the same n.^^rure 
a^iis. In pLiscer, and beside it the figure of a child, the body of 
wiici he is ^a^y tocching, while he appears absorbed in intense 
tio^Lib: as he looks at the child. At his feet one sees a book 
hilf-<jc«sed. 1:1 which we catch a riew of the words, *' La Vic et 
La MjTt.** — ch.it fs^ Lz/e j.tJ DfjM. The sratae b of Bichat, of 
whom Fnace is as procd as we are of Franklin, or England of 
Xewtan: lad zo show its appreciation of his talent and what he 
Itxii icae rcr sciesce, the French GoTemment ordered that his 
starue shcaJd hiTe a rrjnarnen: place araca^ the gro:ip which 
^^ras the nr^oc £ice of the Pantheon. This groap represertts the 
g!C?cces5 cf honor ciscrlhc^lag awards to the most famocs men o^ 
Fz-mc^ Bijcbiii dzcd ar the early age of th:rtT-<»ae, an age at 
wh^ch xw nxeo. ha.Te reallT commenced their work: vet in bis 
^lei life he accaoif Lished that which has made a new epoch tm 
Btoiictne. As the h^stonoa of civtIrEitLoa has pat the Oiatter, it 
Curier who htcndiced accrzrate stndy ot the organs o£ the 
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animal body; bat it was the wonderfol merit of Bichat 
that he carried over science one stage farther, viz., he was 
the first to accurately study the tissues which compose the organs, 
and to study them in their normal and abnormal conditions. 
There remained but one more stage to be passed, in order that 
medical research should reach its final goal. To the pioneer of 
the latter stage, we will make a visit presently, after we have said 
a word or two more in regard to French Medical Institutfons. 

To the great disadvantage and loss of time to the student, the 
hospitals of Paris, like those of London, are scattered over a 
large area; so that to go from the most northern to the most 
southern one, we must traverse a route of some three miles, 
and a like distance to pass from the most eastern to the 
most western. They are all worthy of a visit, as each has a 
medical or surgical attendant who has reached his place through 
a gauntlet of concours^ in which he has outstripped some score or 
more of talented rivals. In this contest for place the candidate 
is examined as to his qualifications as a scholar, as a teacher and 
as an elocutionist. Hence we find among French medical 
teachers more fine speakers than elsewhere in the world. 

In our circuit among the hospitals, I shall direct your attention 
to the excellent judgment that has been used, as a rule, in their con- 
struction. They are so arranged as to afford free inlet and outlet of 
air, and the whole building is quadrangular, or so disposed in recft- 
angular sections, that a free space of open ground is ' left within, 
which is laid off in small lawns, and intersected with rows of lin> 
dens and maples, and adorned with borders of bright flowering 
plants. In warm weather these well shaded grounds are thronged 
with groups of convalescent patients; some of the feebler ones 
being carried there on their beds. Such a transition from the 
never-varying monotony of the walls of his ward to the enlivening 
beauties of nature, excites a most happy influence upon the pa- 
tient laboring under a chronic ailment. Such an intimate contact 
with the inspiring views of nature enables the waning physical 
forces to rally as did the contact of the wrestler of old with the 
strength-giving earth. 

The most interesting of all the Parisian hospitals for our visit 
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U tlut of Hotel Dieu; old enough to have witnessed that most 
r.iiriou« of dramas which centuries ago was enacted in the Garden 
of ^'luny near by, when Julian the Apostate was forced by the 
Roman legions to either accept the imperial purple or death at 
thirlr hands; and not unlike the most of men, he chose the for- 
l««r f#rand old fabric, worthy of its name, God's sojourning 
(/l4/ij| parent of French hospitals, and the birth-place of the 
Vf^WiM medical schools, since it was here that students were first 
K4lli«;reil together in Northern Europe, and where, surrounded by 

* cordon of police, they first listened to anatomical lectures. 
\\^f% Guy de Chauliac, whom history records to have divided his 
iU%\n about equally between medical research and professional 
wr4Mglcs, delivered the first systematic lectures upon surgery; and 
lh« ttU/litory which we now visit has resounded with the voices 
O^ Hi<;hat, Desault, Dupaytren and Trousseau. But venerable 
lloUl'lJleu which has been the scene of so much that is remarka- 
W«» is now playing its final act. Time and sanitary science have 
n«* idrd that it shall exist no longer. But phoenix-like, it is ris- 
J'»jK ttfiuw in one of the most magnificent buildings which has ever 
M««'fi <:onsccrated to hospital purposes; a structure in which con- 
Vt.*»»»rnrc^ hygiene and beauty, such as can only be born of French 
'•«••»«, arc all united. 

^•J our visit everywhere must be brief, partaking of the charac- 

• «r o( panoramic transition, I shall next conduct you to Berlin, 

*htt Kfc^t centre of Teutonic power, and the seat, to my mind, of 

^'»« tfrcatent of German medical schools. As it is my purpose 

'"»»y to point out some of the leading features and prominent ex- 

••«»IIbii<;ch of the great medical centres which we are visiting, I will 

•"»2r noticing the hospitals, intioduce you in Berlin to but one or 

iwo diminguished personages. 
'Ill . 
• "« hospitals associated with, and used for the purposes of 

V^phing, by the medical school of Berlin are two: the Charitd 

*^^si Ihe Klinicum. The Charite' contains medical and surgical 

^Aiqiij the Klinicum is devoted wholly to surgical treatment, and 

WAw compared with other famous European hospitals, it may 

^vy bo Assigned the first place as a model where one finds a 

^VW 4uNrtgard of all that falls under the head of sanitary and hy- 
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gienic. Had the Imperial ruler of Germany, or rather his Chan- 
cellor, devoted a fraction of the French indemnity to the erection 
of a new surgical hospital, he would have left a monument that 
would survive the military fortification on which most of that ran- 
som has been spent; and besides, in so doing, he would have pleased 
and done honor to his much-loved surgeon Langenbeck, who is 
heartily ashamed of the present structure. But Berlin, though 
possessing the most learned body of men in the world, has failed 
to make use of the most common and universally known princi- 
ples of sanitary science. Sewers which elsewhere are bridged 
over, are there open canals or ditches, whence foul effluvia con- 
tinually mingle with the air. 

Langenbeck, the surgeon at the Klinicum, though advanced in 
life, is one of the most expert operators now living; and you will 
not be surprised at this when you learn that for many years he has 
repeated on the cadaver, at least twice annually, all the principal 
operations in surgery. Besides, when we hear a few of his clinical 
lectures, we shall be convinced that he has more unwritten sur- 
gery in his memory, the mature fruit of years of diligent work and 
observation, than any surgeon whom we shall see in our travels. 
I once was present at a national fete, when, in the old Castle of 
Frederic the Great, there were assembled the leading titled and 
Older-bearing personages of the German Empire. The Emperor 
and his family, those high in command in the Army and Navy, 
the Order of Superior Merit, Eagle-bearing Knights, black and red, 
were gathered there. In casting my eye over the moving sea of 
gold and colors, I observed the slender, nervous and graceful form 
of Langenbeck. He was literally covered with orders, the gifts 
of his sovereign, with whom he is a great favorite, his last order 
having been conferred for a difficult operation on the Emperor's 
daughter. And though, seemingly, one of the most cheerful of 
that titled company, I could not but suspect that anon a shadow 
of sadness stole upon his heart, as that military display awakened 
the memory of a brave son, who, as an officer in the late Franco- 
Prussian war, fell pierced with a dozen bullets on the battle field. 

Alongside of Langenbeck was place for another great man of 
Prussia. But the place was unoccupied by him, though his sove- 

3 
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rciiin h.ui conferred an order uj on him which entitled him to be 
l>rcNcni. It would not have I'cen consistent with the life an^» 
rh.ir.u tor of Rudolf Virchow to le there, since he is too intimate^^ 
assvu i..U'd with the party o:-po>exi :o the Government. Besid^^' 
his linu' is so ]irccivni> that he car.n.n pve a moment of it to al^' 
Work whit h will not advance science or the rights of humanity. 

In order to see Virchow. we must co to the Charite, the hosp^ ^" 
tal aluivc named. Casting our e>t^ alv^ut this great pile of builc--^^' 
ingh, wc find less to complain oi in a sanitary point of view, th:^-- ^ 
we met with at the Klinicum. Its weli-shaded grounds rerain ^^ 
us oi what wo saw at Taris, or what we might see at Vienna, ha-^^ 
wc lime to visit that city. Among the many buildings comprisec ' 
in the (*hariii». 1 wish to direct your eyes to one of imposing ap- ^ 
piMrance ami ample proportions, l^earing the unique name on \i^ 
Iriint, J\ithoh^^ischcs" Inst:*:*.\ This is the great workshop of 
> iirlinw. Here is his collection of rrania which have furnishe^l 
hiiii Mniie keys for the solution of the anthropological problem 
»'•'*• >s his immense collection of pathological growths and gene- 
r.il uioihui anatomy which has guideil him in the classification 
•» inijinrs, aiui especially in the preparation of that remarkable 
^^•»»k wiiu h has made a new ep».Kh in medicine, viz: Cellular 
inln^-y. lii, hat, as WO have seen, traced disease to the tissues: 
n lias hiin iH.^,.,-v,.^l i;^r Vircluuv to tr.ice it a step farther, viz: to 
I «•• i ill. 11,,^ Work, whirls he has performed in i)art and pointed 
*•«!» ilu- w.iy in which it is to he done, has carried the science of 
*"'"** a Inni^ way towards that comi^leteness of knowledge 

^^•''''»»^'»» ultimate aim. 

*'' •'*• the nun now living I cin cite no one who exhibits so 

»M*uv phases of mental character unitt^d in one person as he. For 

.Aaunile, li(. possesses most wonderful powers of analysis, as shown 

» '^i* uhluldiu^ iIk' (omplexities of disease, until he has found the 

*'*i»U Mllular al.errations which have caused it. Witness the 

*.»«*^>id I ii.in^L- whieh he was the first to detect, or at least, to 

■**'■'"'*> *"'**»"|>iet. Witness his discriminating sagacity in dis- 

-ii»»e; ^^»^" "mltifarious offices subserved by the connective-tissue 

. wuh, till V'irchow's day, was regarded as somewhat like 

* *>*v^iUuaiion of the spleen — something introduced into the 
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animal organism as a kind of expletive, to fill up vacancies which 
had been left in the formation of the body. Virchow claims that 
instead of being mere packing material, the connective-tissue cells 
are important instruments to which are due the healing of wounds, 
and many other physiological and pathological processes. Many 
other examples might be adduced as illustrative of his powers of 
analysis, but the instances cited are sufficient. His powers of syn- 
thesis, or of regrouping together the sundered facts of disease, 
are shown in his wonderful work upon tumors, which, before his 
time, may be denominated a territory unreclaimed from chaos, 
but which, by his generalizing powers, has been reduced to a do- 
main of such order and simplicity, that the cardinal principles of 
it may be mastered by the student in a few hours' study. As 
another instance of his synthetic faculty may be cited the match- 
less formula of Heterochronia, Heterotopia and Heteronomia, 
which is really an epitome of all books written upon general patho- 
logy? a kind of logarythmic key that enables the pathologist to 
take a short route to the solution of his pathological problem. Or, 
if I am allowed another mathematical illustration, this formula is 

like the binomial theorem of Newton, as it enables the pathologist 
to combine the multifarious phenomena of the morbid tissues into 
easily legible forms. 

Besides this work, which, as we know, can only be done by the 
quiet, retired and thoughtful scholar, we find him daily acting 
another part, requiring character and habits of mind quite the op- 
posite, viz: as an active debater and leader of the Democratic 
party in the National Assembly of Prussia. Here, as the cham- 
pion of human rights and the firm opponent of the Bismarckian 
policy of military aggrandizement, I have often known his voice to 
be heard a half hour after he had delivered a two hours' lecture 
in the Pathologisches Institut. 

I think it is much to be regretted that Virchow devotes so much 
time to political matters. Though it may serve as a recreation to 
his many-sided mind, yet it has probably deprived our profession 
of many additional discoveries which he might have made, had 
his undivided attention been devoted to original research in medi- 
cine. The vast store of facts which experience and observation 
have laid up in his memory, give him a range of vision over the 
field of our science farther than that enjoyed by any living person. 
Standing upon such an Alpine summit, he would be able to plan 
out and lay open routes of exploration into the domain of the 
unknown, which, without such a master, must long remain undis- 
covered. I do not wish here to imply that medical men should 
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take no part in matters of legislation. On the contrary, I think 
it highly necessary that medical men who have talents suited 
therefor should take part in the councils of (jovernment. There is 
no subject which more closely concerns the welfare of society than 
public hygiene, and all legislation which has this for its object is 
in danger of taking very absurd routes, unless shaped and guided 
by those who have been educated in medicine. The three great 
nations which we have visited are beginning to open their eyes to 
sanitary matters, and cs]jecially so England, in whose legislative 
halls subjects pertaining to State medicine are among frequent 
matters of discussion. 'J'he need of intelligent representatives of 
medicine was fully illustrated there recently, in the unwise laws 
that were attempted to be enacted with the view of restricting, I 
might almost say of supjiressing vivisection. As an example of 
the lamentable ignorance of one of the leading commoners, he 
urged as a reason for suppressing vivisection, that there is nothing 
more to be learned by it, since medicine has already reached its 
ultim;ite term of development. How little did that Honorable 
Member know that, during the time which our race has e.\i.sted, 
empiricism, in groping blindly across the long and dark lapse of 
ages, has stumbled on but a niiiiimum fraction of the truths which 
must ultimately be encompasse<l in the domain of medicine, and 
that the untraversed ocean of ihe unknown is only to be explored 
in the bark of vivisection, in which some future Columbus is to 
cross anfl discover the new world of ample light and knowledge. 
To combat such error as that before mentioned, there is a need 
of medi<:al men in our Ici^islative councils: and, if I would not 
have a \'irchow there, it is because he can illy be spared as a la- 
borer in that field which he has already enriched with so many 
discoveries. 

When, however, we see Virchow, we almost fear that the best 
work of his life is done, since it is only too plainly visible that 
over-work has consumed the most of his energies. Years and the 
self-imi)()sed tasks of a relentless will have impaired the working 
powers of the great master. Ashes are beginning to form on the 
once vivid coals of his enthusiasm, and one almost fears that the 
** sides" of his mind have become insensible to the •*spur'' of 
ambition. 

In Virchow's personal appearance one discovers many striking 
and characteristic features, but the one which stands prominent 
beyond all the others may be expressed in one single sentence, 
viz: Stand up ifoys, and don t ^ive an inch. 

If I be permitted to conclude my address with a brief deductive 
summation drawn from the characters of some of the personages 
whom we have seen in our tour, allow me to point out as emi- 
nently worthy of imitation, the plain and practical good sense of 
Sir 'I'homas Watson, the unblemished professional career of Sir 
William Fergusson, and the never-resting industry of Virchow. 
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lift ftftctare of the os feraoris, on accoaut of the proiimi^ 
of the thigh to the trunk, as well as of the large size of 
the femoral bone, and also of the indJBpeiigable office which 
the latter performs in locomotion, is to be reckoned among 
the gravest of injuries: owing to this fact, its miaute study 
has, in modern times, become a sabject of emulation and 
sharp rivalry among the great names that have figured as 
practitioners of, and writers open, surgery. Tbas it called 
forth the thought of England's greatest surgeon, Sir Astley 
Cooper, whose Essay on the Fracture of the Neck of the 
Thigh Bone will charm every reader of the work entitled 
Fractures and Dislocations of the Joints, in which 
book it is now incorporated; not only has the intrinsic 
merit of this chapter given it a place among medical classics, 
but its clearness of method and practical character must 
ever remain an evidence of the talent of this great man 
and a monument to his genius. 

It is perhaps proper that the writer of this dissertation 
ebould state, at its commencement, that he intends herein 
to exclude all consideration of the phenomena exhibited in 
the reparative processes of fractured bones, and strictly 
to confine himself to the special surgery of the subject. 
Furthermore, the ideas contained within this paper are not of 
theoretical origin, but are the result of his own observations 
ID over one bundled cases of fracture of the thigh-bone that 



hiiiri: fttll'-ii uudcr Lin Nnrfficnl Ircntment, parti; 
liTMetiw- hul nirmt larKcIy m patipnts in St. Mar7'a 
Kftti Kntiii-'ituui, which inHtituiiou in the leading hi 
ui'i-itlciiU, on thi* I'airiflc (.'«a>ti. of the I'uited 

AlOITKA. 

A" iiri'Cw:'!- I" the our^^ifiil [lart of the sulgect, 
tln>l iiitti(;<* Motiiu or till' BTiutiiniinLl fontnres of the (e 
wliidi hn¥« rt h<>itriii^ on itx Tracturo: its globular head: 
itii Doridtrl'^t''*'! iii'ric (lilt I I'll I'll aitti>ro-|ioNt(>riorly niiU iierTonitvd 
with n K""''''' lii'iiiliiT oC (irilifi-N! tin- mi|i<>riulde(] trochanteric 
\tri}i'tmii"n - thi" Kri'iitiT oiio with its iiniwcnlRr force pnlling 
lln' fi'iriiir niitwufilH, tln! other lieing a point to whicb 
fijpM', thill cnii fii'x I'ither the liiiih or the body, is apjiUeil; 
Ihi' ruri'^oiiiij lire nil ilyiintnic agents directly or indirectly 
iiilliii'iii-iii^ rriii'tiin' of tin- fi'imir. For examjile, the hend* 
iiiNcrtnil uir-li^lit into the iniioniiniktr bone, becomes thust 
(i« it wurc, jinrt iiiul parrel of thin bono mid hence fiharw 
uitl) Mill Intti'r nnni|iimitivt> immuuity from injury. HGiween 
thi' hi'ml. tliun proti'ctt^d, mid the trochnntorio expansion irf 
the Hhiift, Hi-K, iiithmniflilcc, tlit^ neck; the lutter is, in 
Voiitli, tolombly well fortified agiiiiist citlier direct or in- 
dlriirt violenco, mnci^, \n early life, it deviates iu direction 
liiil Hll((htly frtwn the shaft, whilo. in hiter life, it becomeB 
to Witt lllK>ii tliu unhurt Its (o up)>n>]veh n ny;Ut-Kn;fle; firaUy, 
IVoni iliia Hoxion n'tiiilln haniixreil A-ascnlarity and nntrititin 
Interfered with from the constant transit ot indirect violenot 
nrrtMn Hii' noek; «t>romlly, in th^^ ogvtl, thti neseos stracton 
Imviiig tx'coiiM' inoif |Mrou9 it biu: l<-^ rensling power; 
ll»r>^, (hen. We hftTv two predisposing causes to the fnctanv 
i»f i\m bone in old sgie. Not only does tbf angnbir rehtiofl 
K^ the ntvV to the sbuft brMk ihr unifonuity in tW 
liwnmnittcil viciV<u<-e, bnt it alsp raufxv it to ronc«titnl» 
mArf> M ivrtEun ]y^t»: thiv: the rtitVnco sfae«niting wooH. 
ftct aitvr on the nppT part of the D<Yfc. vhile. am Vkit. 
CWBtnTT, th^ v)<%W>n<^- frtMn thi- art^aiivd iinTv-ius ni tl** 



boi); in fitlliiifi;, wunld act more ou the lower section; 
thux, ngiiin, does augiilarity predi8[ioae to friictnre. la the 
two &exes t)ieru is a notable difference in regard to the 
otmfunuation of the feinur; the increased pelvic expansion 
of the feiuKle results in Almost rectangular flexiou of the 
femoral nech. 

The study of the lines of diroctiou in which is accom- 
plished the niQseuliir function of the adductors, of the 
iieu-psoas or forward flexor, and of Uie gronp of external 
rotAt*)rs, will inuterially atit^ist the eurgeou in the solution 
of lint ftliatmso prnhlem of the position assumed by the 
limb after its fracture: in all crises the position will be 
found to be the necessary result of the composition of the 
forces just euomerated, eliminating, however, such muscles 
from the calculation as may have been paralyzed by the 
cotunl violence. The coxo-femoral capsule, immensely strong 
in front where it is strengthened by Bertiu'e ligament, but 
far weaker behind, must he taken into account in certain 
fracture!:! of the upper portion of the femur. 

Sites of Fracture. The femur may be fractured in 
ita Hhaft, neck, lower end, and, lastly, either of the two 
trochanters may be separated; thus named, the fractures 
stand in order of frequency, that of the shaft being the 
niost common. 

We will first take for consideration the fracture of the 
neck of the os femoris: this fracture may he wholly inside 
of the articular capsule. In which case the line of detachment 
ntny approach a transverse direction; or, the line of fracture 
U3ay couinienue inside and, running obliquely, may pass 
through the attached insertion of the capsule and end 
extra-capsular; and, lastly, the upper fragment may be 
cansed to ghde, cap-like, over the pointed end of the lower 
fragment thus constituting impaction. The symptoms in 
each case are similar; viz., there is shortening of the limb 
with outward rotation, that is, the foot is everted; the 
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iriM'liiiiHcr iiijijcH" is iu(»v<*«l fnnii its normal pWe, being 
lii'ltMl iipwanls and outwanls sd that it is unnaturally 
prtiniiniMH. 'I'ln» amount t»t sli«>rti*ninj^ is influHneetl by 
\\w tiin'riion ol" iVaitun': tor rxampli'. it is greater where 
llip ilirtM'littn is ol»lii|nf. it is nnuli li'ss where the direction 
is trans\«Tst\ ami, tinall\. it' llhTf is impaction, the 
'liorliMiinj;' is »»t'liMi so sliiil.t tliat irr<*at skill in tlie a<l- 
miMsun'nuMit »»t tl\«* ]inil»s '> riMjiiirt'd to deteot any 
ilHlrroui** in {\w\v lt'nL;:th. t'n'pitns is a irrneral accom- 
panin\«»nt ot tlr.N t'r.nt'.irf. I>y m^ans «»t* the «lia«ni<^»stio 
pointN ]u>t ui^*'-*. tin- ^-.."irr. !'. riVs. a^ a ruhv rwidily de- 
tor.ninr tlu^ i l:.ir.M trr «•:' Ti •• r'-urv. Tlit-re are i-a.*ies. 
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of th« femur from ita Bhal't, in juui|tiii^ friim u heij^ht, 
wheu (he ilescetiiliiig liody in arrested by tht- striking of 
the feet upon the ground, the mmnentiuu of the body hus- 
liendeil uii and between the femoral necks, tends to continue 
ou wards, and thus fracture may take place on whichever 
side receives the greater part of the shock. In the case 
su|ipnHed, one can readily 8t^e how the fractured end of 
the shaft would pass upwards and outwards, while the 
broken end of the neck would jiass downwards and inwards; 
thus the capsule would ho ruptuied and spitted, as it were, 
apon the sharp or r^ged ends. The same may arise from 
mnacnlar violence. While the aged suhjcct is walking, 
ronning, or, especially, ascending steps, (hence the cognomen, 
curh-stone fraetnre,) should the foot slip backwards, trip, 
or be caught, then, as the ileo-psoas becomes stretched 
like a tight cord from the pelvis to the lesser trochanter, 
the glutenl muscles being likewise in a similar state of 
teusion, the sudden action of the dorsal erector muscles to 
reaeae the falling trunk, could detach the shaft from its 
neck. In a similar way, if the toe be cunght as the hody 
ifl advancing, theu the strong and unyielding ileo-femoral 
(Bertin's) ligament would favor a like fracture of the 
femoral neck. Escessive uhdnction of the leg, as where 
the limbs slip asunder, may also break the bone at 
ihiii jKiint. 

The shortening, where the fracture is wholly intra- 
cnpsnlar, varies from one-half an inch to one inch; in this 
case the capsule, if not opened, conRnes the broken ends 
in each a way that they cannot pass much beyond each 
other; but, if it is partially ruptured, the ileo-psoas and 
fidll more the gluteal muscles, will then draw the shaft 
upwards and outwards ; thus the shortening is increased and 
the greater trochanter becomes more prominent. Where 
the fracture is partly intra- and partly extra-caps iilar and 
very oblique, the conditions are such as to favor a very 
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considerable degree of shorieiiiiig wliicli may even exceed 
two inches; but when the shortening does not exceed one 
inch it is safe to infer that tlic fracture is wliolly intra- 
capsular. 

The displacement of the shaft in oblique fracture will 
vary according as the line of fracture passes from without 
inwards, or from within outwards; in the former case the 
neck, with the attached trochanter minor, will thrust the 
shaft outwards, but, in the latter case, with the attached 
trochanter major, it will thrust the shaft inwards. As bc^- 
fore said, fracture of the femur is almost always aeconi- 
panieil by eversion or outward rotation of the leg; this is 
the case whether the bone is broken through its neck 
when all the femoral muscles are able to act upon the 
shaft, or wliere the injury is near the condyles whereby 
the distal fragment is placed beyond the sphere of those 
muscles whose action is usually invoked to explain eversion: 
hence we must infer that eversion occurs, in some ciuses, 
independent of muscular action. 

It has been reserved for the ever ingenious and talented 
Hyrtl to discover that the axis of rotation of the thigh 
does not correspond to the axis of the femur, but lies in- 
ternal to that line; thus the greater mass of matter lying 
outride of this line, tends to roll the leg outwards when 
abandoned to its own weight; this accords with the com- 
mon observation of every one tliat, in swooning, sleep, and 
death, the limb when unacted upon by any muscular force 
whatever, always rolls outwards, doing so in obedience to 
the common law of gravitation. I.'nfortunately, this (ver- 
sion is not universal; in a small number of cases observed, 
the foot did not turn outwards, and in such instances 
there is danger that the surgeon may commit tie serious 
error of mistaking the case for one of luxation; on the 
other hand, in luxation of the femur the inversion that, 
as a rule, characterizes the injury, is wanting in at least 
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I species. Hence, though most valuable symptoms, in-' 
version aad tiTersioit ctuuiot ttlways be relied upou; other ] 
conditions nmst eo-exitit to render the diagnoaia decisive. 
For exumple, in the pnie-cotyloid luxation where the foot ' 
is not inverted, the leg is lengthened, the trochanter is ' 
depressed and, often, ttii; head of the femur can be felt on i 
the pahic bone — all being oonditioni? which distinguish 
the case frotu oue of fractnre. Again, if a fracture is n 
compauied by the anomaly of inversion, the facility with ] 
which, by traction, the shortened limb can be restored to ■ 
its natural length, together with the accompanying crepitus, 
will enable to distinguish the ciise from one of laxaUon. 
Besides the explanation just given of the anomalous in- 1 
version, others huve l)een oQered by surgical writers: vi«,, , 
many have referred it to the direction of the fracture, the 
bones being so placed in respect to each other that eversion ' 
becomes impoenible. In such cases as those described by i 
Guthrie and other writers, may not the muscularity of the I 
inside of the bmh have been abnormally developed so that, 
left to itself, the limb would necessarily fall inwards? also, 
if mascular action be allowed to figure in the phenomenon, 
may not the gluteal rotators have been paralyzed by the 
fall so that the adductors were left without antagonism and ' 
hence drew the hmb inwards? 

Prognosis. The prognosis of fracture of the neck of j 
the femur varies exceetlingly according to whether the 
injury is wholly inside the caj>suie or not: when entirely 
intra-capsular. the recovery is most difficult and, in many 
cases, ends in ligamentous union; the explanation is the 
defective supply of blood to the part, since, the femoral j 
head being separated from the shaft, it is almost isolated ] 
from tlie vascular system; the only vessel from which it , 
can derive any reparative material being that to the lig- 
amentnw teres; but, according to Hyrtl's researches, this ] 
vessel does not penetrate the bone but, after reaching it, 
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retnrns again ; hrac^, like that nf the corDeu, the nntrittod 
of tlie iletachrd fprnuml liead is HiniteJ to u scanty serom 
traiisuJatioQ ; so from tliis side of the fracture no propel 
reparative process can take place, the ossiiic rcetoratiot^ 
being limited wholly to the shaft. Non-niiion was formerlj^ 
so frequent an occurreucMj that, among the old surf^ci 
writers, the advice wus found not to attempt union; moi 
recent authorities advise that some effort be made ainiin 
at nnion, yet, in terms nsnally intermingled with i 
miRgivings that no one nniler their guidance would i 
with much zeal or hope. There liave, however, heen i 
aafficient number of cures with bony union, to justify 1 
surgeon in resolutely aiming at such a result; and it i 
the more incumbent on him to do so since, if the Bubjet 
is left with an nu- united fracture, he is hopelessly > 
pled; a condition wret<; bed and pitiable in the extreme i 
adding greatly to the discomforts of waning age. 
fore, in all cases where the vital powers have n( 
exhausted, it is the imperative duty of the surgeou to s 
no pains in carrying ont a course of treatment having, 
object, bony union. It is probable that in almost no ina 
is tbe surronnding capsule left perfectly intact; the falle 
patient in whom such fracture has jnst occurred, is pretty s 
to try to rise to liis feet and thus the fractured ends can > 
come (•ntauglei) in the adjacent capsule, and, remaining i 
tile consequent adhesions may form a bridge of transit I 
uutricnt matter to the upper fragment. Uesides this 
stance favorable to repair, if the bones ai-e ho i 
the broken surfaces fit well upon each other, then the c 
forming about the broken end of the shaft can reach upwan 
and grasp the neck and tlms restore bony continuity, 
possibility and even probability that one of the contingentuea 
enumerated may be present, is sufficient to stimulate 1 
surgeon, as above said, to neglect no means at his dis 
looking towards a cure by bony union 
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To RToid repetition, iiiasmii(;h as tlie same modf^^n 
treatment nrn applicnbb to the ilifferent fractures of the J 
femur, wp will now, before proceeding to the subject of j 
irenlment, briefly notice fracttires of the dhaft. 

Fractures of the femoral (liaphysia may arise either I 
from direct fir from indirect canaeB; in the former, tho j 
violence acts immediately npon the thigh; in the latter, it ^ 
may I>e transmitted from the trunk above or from the leg j 
below, hi the United States the accident occurs the most 3 
frequently to men whose avocations expoBe them to j 
entnnglement in niaebiiiery. The line of fracture may be 1 
triittsverse but more often it is oblique in directioi 
from above and behind, downwards and forwards. Wlien ' 
the fracture is in the npper third of the bone, the strong ] 
unsclos inserted into the (Joclianteric prominencee, are at I 
once 'given unrestricted control over the upper fn^ment ' 
while the distal portion of the bone is pulled apwards and ' 
backwards by the biceps and adductors. Hence arise | 
est«nsivG displacement and change of figure resulting i 
loss of the normal anatomical form of the front surface ' 
of the limb ; there is likewise present a degree of shortening | 
much greater than when the fracture is at the neck of I 
the bone. Tlie diagnostic hints already given in regard ] 
to fracture of the neck of the femur, are of equal iuiimrt ] 
in detemiining fracture of the sliaft. The accessibility of i 
every part of the shaft, except that near the knee, 
manual examination, renders the diagnosis of fracture a \ 
comparatively easy matter in almost every case; diificulty | 
arises only where the soft parts are greatly swollen ; where 
the injury is near the knee, fracture can generally be I 
detected by the erepitns which is perceptible to the hand i 
and audible to the ear by the stethoscope; confirmatory 1 
evidence of the same can be obtained by the surgeon firmly , 
grasping the snspected site of injury, while his assistant | 
makes a lateral movement of the leg below; in doing tbi? 
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nincli, the apparont subsequent elimgiitinn of the leg through , 
the tilting of tlie pelvis, will (imiptiiisate for, and practi- 1 
oUly remedy, the ilcfect: Imt if the shortening exceeds this I 
amount then the patient is left with an imperfect limb 
for life. To prevent this shortening, snrgeons have nut 
been idh;, nor has their ingenuity lieen unfruitful nf 
inventiim and tievioe; if proof of this were needed, the 
nnmerons plates of splints which adorn modern works on 
snidery, are ample evidence. On each one haa been inccribed 
Eureka, and this inscription has remained on it nntil 
transferred to its successor. In reviewing these appliances 
mil] attempting to classify them, three modes of treatment 
may he thence deduced: first, that of the double inclined 
plane; second, the gypsnm dressing; third, Ihat "f the 
extending and counter-extending splint. 

The cardinal characteristic of the first method, 
tnaintennuce of the limb in a constantly flexed poaitiou, , 
and, for this purpose, numerous modifications of the inclined ' 
plane have Iwen resorted to. For reasons presently apparent 
it is nnnecessary to enter into any minnte details of the , 
meclmniciil contrivance of this apparatus. In favor of the 
mode of treatment by flexion, it is claimed that, the thigh 
and leg being on opposite sides of a double inclined plane 1 
they thus balance eacli other, and the action of the muscles ' 
of the upper leg is thus counterpoised, and extension of 
the thigh is thereby secured. Hut is the leg an exact 
counterpoise of the thigh? weighed in the scales, the former ^ 
would, I Suspect, be found wanting; and even were the 
two, exact counterpoises of each other, whence would come 
the force that is needed to draw asunder the fragments of i 
the femur? Likewise it is asserted that the disturbing J 
femoral muscles are rendered incapable of much action by | 
reason of the flexion of the thigh upon the trunk; but 1 
these mnscles are inserted mainly upon the upper part of ] 
the femur which hes at the beginning of the plane, the j 
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known as the gypsum baiulage. This (i!an of treatment 
I o1»crve is in general use in the hospitaln of Germany, 
nnd fleems particularly applicable to the treatment of said 
ii^aiy in children. In Frauce and En^hutd, on the contrary, 
it is not used. Some five yeorB ago it was introduced into 
BeUevue Hospital, the leading hospital for accidents in 
New York City; although the Profession there are somewhat 
divided in opinion in regurd to its use, yet the results 
thus far speak moat favorably in its beiiatf. 

The third mode of treatment may be designated in 
stiort as the extending and coa ate r-ex tending plan. The 
germ of this mode of treatment may be found among the 
early classical writers npon medicine, particularly in Gelsus 
in his chapter concerning the treatment of fractures of the 
extremities; therein, although in language somewhat vague, 
is fonnd allusion to a method of this kind in vogue in the 
times of the Caesars. There are two modes of applying 
extension, one by means of a weight and pulley, the other 
hy the so-called extending and counter-extending splint. 
I prefer the splint, though the other method is in very 
common use, and in the hospitals of Edinburgh and London 
I have observed a number of patients in process of 
treatment by the weight and pulley. 

When called to a case of broken femur the surgeon 
should first adjust the fracture as nearly as possible and 
then give directions for the bringing of the patient to 
the place where he is to remain during treatment, and in 
curying him, care must be taken that the injury be not 
increased by incautious movement ; for example, in lifting 
him from the ground or by jolting of the vehicle, the 
fractured ends may be thrust into the soft parts and thus 
vessels and nerves be severed; heme, in raising him from 
the ground let one person grasp the limb at the sit« of 
fracture while the leg is borne by a second person; thofl 
lifted, if he be near hJB room he can be carried most easily 
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upon a |>lu,nk or a stretclur if the latter lie »t hta 
Next, let directions bo yiven abgat the lied on which i 
patient is to lie; an iron bedstead is the best, but if t 
cannot be procured a firm wooden one may be used; i 
thia a hair nuittreaa should he plaiL'd, or if this cannot I 
obtained one stuffed witli straw will answer the pnrj 
in either case the mattress ehouhl lie so constructed i 
a, transverse section of it can be withdrawn whan ' 
patient's bowels move; thus the vftiMel ciiu be placed i 
him witliont deranging the fracture; the heii being I 
arranged the patient is now to be placed upon it; if i 
decided to treat the case by extension and counter oxteiuii 
for which the writ>'r has an especial preference, the 8ur( 
has next to procure a splint adapted to the car 
of these indications. The various forma of apparatus i 
have been employed for this purpose are either models 1 
modificationa of the so-called splint of Desault, If, oa d 
hapjien in jirivate practice, the surgeon be not i 
with such an apparatus, the following is a form which i 
easilj' be constructed by any mechanic who may ■ 
hand: first a board of pine or other light but firm " 
should be obtained, somewhat less than half-an-i 
thickness and, according to the size of the liinb, from f 
to ten inches in width; the splint is composed of I 
pieties nnited together; one, a long part that shall ru 
from ten inches beyond the foot to mid-way between 1 
iliac crest and the arm-pit; the other, a short part wW 
is to l)e fastened to the lower end of the first, and 
must be of the same thickness and width; the short j 
must be jierforated with two holes two inches apart i 
sitnated laterally opposite to each other; if the fool-] 
is nailed to the longer piece then, to fix it mo 
a small block may he nailed in the angle between I 
two. The long piece should also have hoW laterally o 
site and two inches apart, coJTespondil^; to the iliac c 
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a series of aurh may be maJe so as to lit the splint to 
different cases. Next prepare twelve strips of adhesive 
plaster (eniplastruin pliimbi adhaesivi) two feet lung and 
ihi'ee inches wide; also a like nmiiber of strips of the 
same width but only one foot long; lastly a few cutton 
rollers and a quarter of a pound of cotton wadding. 

These things being in readiness the surgeon proceeds 
to re-adjust the fracture if need be, anti then to apply tlie 
splint so as to retain the limb at normal length and in 
proper position; to adjust, let an aaaistant grasp the foot 
and slowly but firmly extend the limb; while this is being 
done the surgeon should place his liands about the site of 
fractnre and bring the broken ends into oa accurate cii- 
aptntiiiii as possible; simple traction in a right line and 
couplerl with a slight eversion of the foot, suffices, in most 
cases, to place the fractured ends iji projwr relation with 
each other. If there be great difficulty in accomplishing 
the adjnstiueut, the patient may be put under the influence 
of an anaesthetic; if, however, the eo-aptatiou can be ac- 
complished without the aid of the anaesthetic, it is prefera- 
ble to do so, since the intoxicating influence of the latter 
often leaves the patient for a time in an irrational, ungov- 
ernable stat* in which, by his disorderly movements, either 
the soft parts are in danger of being lacerated by the 
."ihiirp ends of the bones, or, if the limb is already dressed, 
such inovenienta may derange it. After co-aptation uext 
apply on each aide of the leg three long adhesive strips 
S'l attached as to reach six inches beyond the foot; the 
ends are to be tied in a knot close to the sole; next, on 
the front of the leg on a line corresponding with the 
femoral vessels, and also behind on a line with the sciatic 
nerve, apply the remaining strips, viz., three before and 
three behind : these strips we have supposed to he twenty- 
four inches long, but in a large subject they should bi- 
longer BO that wbi'u applied the upper free or unattached 
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end may he at last ten inchefl long antl these free i 
are to be twisted into a cord-like form. Next appljr 1 
of tlie short jjieces transvereely above the ankle ao i 
firuilj- fix the strips which have been applied there, 
like manner let the remainder be applied; next 1 
the limb from the toes to the groin; while the a 
the roller are being applied, the limb, should be n 
extension by one or more assistanto. Next place the i 
on tlie outside of the limb the foot- piece being i 
inches beyond the sole, iuterposiug, mwmwhile, 
wadding between the splint and the limb wherev 
bony prominences may be endangered by pressnre, 
through the noose at the sole, pass a short exteiuUug ( 
and then, through the holes in the upper end of the i 
pass the coiled counter -extending strips and tie 
together; now pass the ends of the extending cord thi 
the foot-piece and then having drawn the foot out f 
the length of its fellow, tie the cord outside of the 
piece. To prevent prsi^iure U[wn the outside and the inside 
of the foot, from the adhesive planter, let a wooden block 
be interposed so aa to hold the cords asunder: for this 
purpose a small section of n shingle may he used. Besides 
having the limb of proper length, displacement of periphery 
nmat likewise be avoided: the foot muut he placed at a 
proper d^ree of eversion but, in this respect, there is inure 
danger of having an excess than a defect of cvcrsion. 
I'Voni neglect of this precaution I have seen recovery wf 
limbs which were of projier length, injured by the limb 
being allowed to turn too much outwards during the peri- 
od of renuiou; to prevent this, make a hole through the 
long splint beyond the foot-piec^, through which a cord 
may be passed and tied; then one end of the cord may 
hi" fastened to one side of the foot of the bed, the other 
end to the other side; thus secured, lateral deviation of 
the limb cannot occur. Next, at distances of ten iuakm 
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from each otlier, ntnyia i>r portions of a roller slionld be 
pAsaed iiiidf^r the tinib and tied, thus iiicludiDg both liiiib 
I nnd BpUut. Lastly, arotind the body and the upper end 
of the splint, let a roller or broad bandage be passed 
making a few turns: thus fastened, the S|i1iut is fised more 
aecurely and. what is more, the patient cauuot raise the 
upper part of his body, as many are apt to do wheu un- 
restrained. The dressing being now completed, if the 
patient be restless or suffer pain, give to an adult one- 
third of a groin of sulphate of morphia; if the pain be not 
ntrolled let the dose be repeated in four hours. 
Inirtead of such a foot-piece as here described, it may 
be movable and so made us to slide in a groove of the 
long splint, and then be moved back and forth by means of 
a acrew; or, being fixed, the foot^pieee may be traversed 
j tlirough its middle by a long screw and then, the extend- 
ing cord being fastened to this screw, by turning the 
' latt«r, extension can be made at pleasure. These latter 
I fonoN are preferable to tJjat first described, but wlieu not 
I to be obtained tlie other may be used; I have thonglit 
I proper to descri)>e the first because it is so simple in con- 
■ fltmction that there is no place where the surgeon could 
' not readily have it tnade. 

If it be objected that the adhesive plaster can not ul- 
i vays be procured, it may be answered that even this in 
, not Indispensable, since by means of a band )iassed around 
the npper part of the thigh and in contact with the peri- 
n&euni, the splint may be fastened above and extension 
can be obtained at the lower end by means of an attacli- 
luent to the ankle; in fact, until recently, the splint was 
always applied to the limb in this manner. For the 
perineal baud a large handkerchief or, what is better, a 
soft towel may be folded into a cord-like form and, to 
render it still softer, a small quantity of cotton wadding 
may be folded within. The ends of this band are next 
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passed through the holes in the upper part of the splint 
and then tied to^etlier. For counter-extension let a broad 
circular band be put around the ankle, to which band 
lat4>nil extending straps are to be attached. These straps 
being psissed through the foot-piece, are U) be tied tightly 
after the limb has been drawn out to it^ proper length. 
The disadvantages of the ankle- and perineal-bands are 
that the i)ressure from them in subjects of delicate texture 
and especially where it becomes necessary to apply much 
force, will iinally produce serious abntsion of the surface. 
This abriisiou is often present ere the surgeon is aware of 
it, sinie the comjn-ession of the sentient cutane<ms nerves 
acts as an anaesthetii, and. when discovered bv the dresser, 
the patit»nt himself wonders how such a bn*aoli of surface 
could have arisen without his knowledge, [f the bands be 
well invested with or tilled with ciittf>u or wool, the ten- 
dency to abrasion will l»e lessened: yet. desjute this, some 
exeoriation at tlie perinaeum will result from tht* ju'essure 
no matter what kind of a band be used. 

To avoid the lesions mentioned frt>m pressure, over 
twenty years ago Or. Hixi I 'rosin- an American surgeon. 
rcMU'ted to the use of adhesive strips to form the extending 
l>sind, and. siuie that time, the old appliance f»>r the ankle 
has fallen uwo disuse in {]w I'nited State>. In lS«.>o in a 
c;ise ot fractured femur in a >ul»iert oi' remarkable softness 
ot tissue and where a well-ma»le perineal hand had produced 
a frightful hueration «>f the i ruro-perineal fold. I was forced 
to abandon the ordinary means and. in seekiiiir tor a sub- 
stitute. made trial lor the tirst time of adhesive jdaster 
ai»]^'.iti; :itter tl'.e mo.li' ahoxr lU^oribeo in the text. The 
•.r^;;:t^ ol'!;r.r,e»; were >o !a\ i*r;i:»'.e ti:;.: 1 >tHm afti'rwurds 
w].t»'l\ :i'!\ir.ilo!:ro tl'.e Pcv.'.N :t : lar.e. ;>*r.ir tlu* adhesive 
r.iNti': *.. :!> vt«\i,i: .\\u\ r..n\. a:!-:- ":.;\\in»: ;>rd it in every 
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When the atlheaive {ilaater is of good quality it may 
ri*t«in its hold ao firmly that the Uiiib will not require re- 
•Irewiiig for some weeks. The yellow plaster is much better 
thna the white on account of adhering more firmly; yet 
it ehouUI he stated that the permanence of adhesion does 
not depend wlioUy upon the planter since the disposition 
of the putient to perspire, has au important influejice in 
tlie mattrr; for a* the plaster prevents the escape of the 
perspiration, the accnmulation of the latter beneath, must 
finally result ill fhe detachment of the plaster. Of uonrse 
when thns loosened, the dressing must be renewed being 
TL— applieil according to the details already given. 

As elsewhere mentioned, the objection sometimes urged 
against the treatment of the limb in a straight direction, 
is that the limb is left partly anchylosed; hnt this mal- 
position is not inevitable as we always have a remedy 
which if properly used will reduce the anchylosis to a 
tolerable minimum; this is passive motion. This must be 
pra4.-tiBed with care and if the surgeon has had but little 
fxperience it is much better that in its employment he 
have the assistance of another surgeon. To practise passive 
motion, first nutie the extending cord and also the strips 
encircling the limb and splint; nest let the assistant grasp 
the thigh about the site of fracture so that he can hold 
it securely, and then the surgeon is slowly to flex the knee 
at least half a do?*n times. This should be repeated once 
a week during the period of treatment. In this manner 
1 have secured recovery with bnt a slight amount of stiff- 
iteefi at fhe knee, aud this disappeared soon after the 
patient began to use his limb. 

The period of time necessary to seuure bony union, 
varies from eight to twelve weeks: in the yoniig adult 
union is iisually completed in eight weeks; in those over 
forty years, at least ten weeks should be allowed; and for 
aid and feeble three mouths is often required. 
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A vjM'v iinp'Htant lautinii to l«i' !M«rn»' in inincl is. that 
thnufxh union has ai«pannitly taken place, yet. in cases 
wliere the calhis is extensive. «»wintf to the hone having 
l»i'i*n lu'oken int«» sevenil |»iee»*s. a mneh longer period of 
rest shouhl he enjtiineil than where the fracture is .simple: 
where this rule is nej^Krteil. early loeoniotion is apt to be 
r<»llowe<l hv a irrailual l>«4uUnir of that i»orti<m of the shaft 
envelopeil in eallus. In a few case> of excellent recover^' 
I have seen the liuih suhseiiuently short»'n in eonsecjuence 
of the patient's premature attempts at loctunotion. 

And how >hou](l loioiuotinn he rommencedV The fii'st 
essays art' hest made upon crutches: when the patient has 
acrpiired nuilidence he may he allowed a cane; after a 
short time the latter also may l»e dispensed with. 

Where it is decided tt» treat the fracture hv means of 
a wei«rht and ]uillev, then a IkmI must he ]»repared similar 
i«> that used \\ith the louir s]»lint. At the foot of the hed 
an upright }»iece hearing a pulley must he fastened: next, 
with atlhesive >trips. a cord is to he fa>t«'ned to the foi>t 
in a nuinner similar to that »lcMrihe«l for extension with 
the long s]dint : this lonl is next passed over the puHey 
and attached to a weitrht destined t«» maintain extension. 
This mav he of iron, stone, or anv substance o{ which the 
weight is known. For ehildren from four to six pounds' 
weight snftucs. l»ui for adults, trom twelve to fifteen ponudr 
nnist he useil: llie eriteritui in all cases heing that a weight 
must he useil sufticient to luaintain the injured linvh at 
i»roiMT lemrth. Fiu.illv. to i»rev»Mit the ImmIv from sliding 
ilownwanls. let tl'.e fotit "t the bed lu- rV'vated st»mewhat 
higlu*r tium ilie luinl: ih.u** tin* h»MJy .»f the patient will 
ait as a i omittr-eMeuiliiiix fi»rve. To lU'i-vent anchvliKsisi. 
passive -iii-iiou a> aln»v»' «]rviril'«d <ho;ild he practise*! from 
time to tiiue. 

Alouu with traituvev of the uiapli\si> nuiv he reckoned 
tb..v.. ot tlie o'n«hltvM fxtr»'mitv «»f the femur. But a« 
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' are more grave mid coniplicat^d in character than 
the former, 1 have thought best to resen-e their conBidcr- 
ntion for a separate section of this flissertation. 

The condyloid exti'emity anay be detached iti toto 
Irptu the nLaft, or both condyles may be detached separately 
fmiu the shaft, tir one alone may be broken oft'. 

Where the condyloid end is separated in mass from 
the shaft, the resulting displacement is apt to be very 
considerable and of a character extremely liard to correct. 
'Hiis displacement occurs iji obedience to the following 
maseular forces, viz., the gastrocneniial heads pnll the con- 
dyloid end downwards and backwordB, while the adductors 
and extensors unite iu lifting the broken shaft forwards. 
Snch a dieplacement as this is extremely difficult to over- 
come and in spite of the best efforts of the surgeon, 
(iseudnrthrosis may ensne. To treat such a case after the 
itdhesive strips have been appHed, the limb should be 
accurately bandaged from the foot to the groin and then 
extended as already described, To caiTj out the advice of 
Pott, elsfwhere given, a sustaining cushion should be 
applied so as to support the lower fragment. 

Contrary to the advice given iu reference to re-dre8«ing 
the fractured shaft, in this fracture the dressing should be 
frequently renewed. Thus proceeding, the surgeon will 
tiutl that at the snccessive dressings he can gradually 
corrt-ct the displacement; in the end he will have the satis- 
fiution of gaining the ascendant if his vigilance has had 
more endurance than the refractory muscles. Passive motion 
Bhonld not be attempted under three weeks, and then the 
leg should only be flexed through a small arc; for if much 
motion be practised, the coalescing fragments will be 
separated and the foundation laid for a false joint. 

The fracture may involve one or both condyles, and 
I tmch ease the joint is seriously compromised, since one 
icial ligaments are implicated. In fact the 
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iiijnrv lif'cniiies one of giviit fiiavitv iiia.'^iniKh as recoTerv 
cannot (Kcur without some anchylosis. an<l although this 
cannot (le>troy, it nnist impair the future use of. the joint. 

For treatment of fracture involving one or both condyles, 
let the limb be well bantlaged from the foot U) the body: 
should there be shortening, the long extending splint must 
be used; but as there is often Httle or nc» shortening, it 
suffices tlien after the h'mb is bandaged, to retain it at rest 
by means of two long sajul-bags placed one on each side. 

l^ut whether the surgeon decides tc» employ th(» splint 
or the sand-bags for tlH» nuiintenauce of rest, he should 
constantly brar in mind that the time for obviating or 
reducing tlie anchylosis to the smallest limits, is during 
the period of healing. The passive motion should be 
commenced early after the fracture and repeated at least 
once in every two days, provided always that the joint be 
m»t much ijiflamed: this task is a difficult one, and there 
is danger that the surgeon may accedf to the patient's 
entreaties and thus fall short of what is possible in the 
wav of cure. But he should recollect that the most rational 
sym]»athy is that which does not circumscril)e its vision 
to the transitory pains of the i^resent but takes in a more 
comprehensive view of the jmtient's future. An early resort 
to passive motion is attended with the beneficial results 
that thus we prevent the fc»rmation of, or thrust a.side, the 
reparative ossific nuitter from between the articular .^surfaces 
of the joint and so obviate the first ccmditions of 
anchvlosis. 

If it be objected that this passive motion and also the 
subsequent voluntary motion, would ])revent ossific union 
with the condyles oi' the shaft, tlie answer is that though 
fibrous union mav result, it will in no wise interfere with 
the articular fuucti«»n of the part: further, the modicum 
of movement that such fil)rous tissue would permit, added 
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[to the limiti.'(l [iiovt'tneiiis nf the joint. wtmUt teml to pw- 
large rather than tiinit its sphere of ivction. 
Fracture of the Trochanters. Fracture of the 
trochanter nmjfjr may arise from direct violeuce, as from 
a lieavy blow, tbe kick j)f a horse, etc. This injury when 
isolates! and uuconnocted with lesion of the adjacent joint, 
is lesB grave in character than other fractures of the 
feinnr; but if the joint be Himultaneously iniplicatetl, the 
ease liecomes one of much greater gravity. If a part or 
the entirety of tiie trochanter be detached from the shaft, 
then the gluteal juuscles would lift the fragment upwards 
and outwards; the displacement, however, is not always 
easily recognized since the extensive contusion and accom- 
panying ecchymosis, along with the thick muscularity of 
well-formed subjects, are serious obstacles in the way of 
verifying the condition of the parts. 

Fracture of the smaller trochanter lias rarely Iwen sei-n. 
(►ne cannot conceive of its occurring otherwise tlian from 
violcut action of the ileo-psoas muscle; the detachment 
having thuo occurred, conlractiUty of the muscle would lie 
(fivcu nnlimited sway, so that the fragment wouhl be drawn 
npwards towards the gi'oin in a position where it could 
b# felt. 

Treatment. In fracture of the great trochanter, the 
fhief thing to he aimed at, is tn counteract the action of 
the glnteal muscles; for this purpose the limb should be 
everted and extended ; to maintain the leg thus, it may be 
fixed Wtweeu two Band-bags reaching from the foot to the 
middle of the thigh. Where the lesser trochanter is frac- 
tured, the patient should be placed in bed with the limb 
restiug upon a cushioned inclined plane, the foot being 
raised through an arc of at least thirty degrees; the foot 
sbonld be jilaced in eversiou. Not less than eight weeks 
Rhould be allowed for the cure of either fracture. 

Psendarthrofiis or non-union following fracture of 
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tlu' fi-nmr. Sonirjiinp.s il oci-iirs fbal frc»m ilpfpctivr* treat- 
innit, (»r fnmi i\\v ahsriicc of aiiv trrjitnient, or, (imi]lv 
from \hv wnni of n»|mr,divc» effort on the part of nature, 
iuijM»rfi'<'i union ensues. In sueh ease the fracturcnl ends 
iivr either uniteil hy a tendinous strncture, or large masses 
of ralhis may form; the latter from the linih not having 
he<'n ri'tained at rest, results in the fonnation of two 
artieuhir snrfact^s admittinir of more or less motion; the 
latter moile of union mor«» j»s|»eeially deserves the cognomen 
of ps<Midarthrosis or false joint. 

For the enre of ]Ksendarthrosis many jdans of treatment 
have hvvw proposed, anumg which the following may he 
mentioned as the ]»nneipal: rnhhing the ends of the bones 
tog«»ther, a plan snggestrd hy (Vlsus; passing a seton 
through the soft parts hot ween the fractured ends; (Physick:) 
resection with union hv means of ivorv vo^x^^ hv which 
the ends are literally naih»d together; (IHetfonhach:') K»riTig 
through the fractured ends with the view to excite an 
ossitic inilamur.iti<m; (Hrainard:) and histly resection an«l 
suhscquent uni<»n hy nu-ans of silver wire. 'Hie latter 
method wa^ u<''d n** ^arlv as 1S;V» hv the late Elias 1^, 
ro«»pir. >urir<*'n i»f San Franoisco. V. S. A.: tVom that time 
until ^'i> d'-atli in 1^«»1 he mu c«*ssfnllv n>ed it for the 
tr«at^! •p.t ••* .\ *iiY'j*' nmnl»»'r of cases of |*scudarthrosis. 
ro..iH.r*- ' ♦•»} m1. - ..r.'Ai.iT r'-^Minhlinu: that of PictfcTihach. 
, ..-vi^v-.': -. . '.v 1 ._r .. .'.v; ijMiii the fractured ends. dis>octinp 
:x'.\u\ '•' ' !'^r-.«' -■■J ••! r»i- tissue, next sawin-r off the 
• •.'* ■ • • •• • • •■ I luHuner that t!>'V i^*»;-j1'.: r.t 

« 

•' ' *"•' *■• ' • • i- iii»i»'"»t.Ml ]»fin:^ ihrVi '•••.'•red 

•• ' J ■ '■ .••••. ;.., 1 tlir«'Uirh them: nnallv 

-•. ••■• : • ■■ ••: V. •. v..'. t=r:-r:v twi>Ti-d •.•ir«-ther. a 
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J treated two of the femur, 
the false joint was at the 
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hy Cooper's method, I li.ivo 
The first case was one where 

middle of the shaft and iirowe from the fracture having 
been very oljliqiie us well as from the muscles upon the 
one side having been so transfixed by the spear-like frag- 
nient that co-aptation wan imponsihle. At the end of six 
niontlis, there being no union, 1 was consulted by the 
patient and advised the metallic ligature. The operation 
comrinted in making an iucisioii upon the outer side of the 
limb at a point which wonhl favor the free escape of pus 
■lu'ing the future healing process. The fractured ends 
when exposed were found to be united merely by tihroas 
ti>«ae which was carefully dissected away; next the obhquely 
fractured surfaces were applied to each other, a hole drilled 
Ihrongh theui througli which a wire was paiwed and so 
tw^8t^'d as to retain the ends firmly in contact. The 
traniuatic fever resulting from the operation, was very 
severe for a number of days and placed the patient's life 
iu extreme je<i|)ardy; this, however, finally subsided and 
without further trouble the case slowly proceeded to a 
recovery completed at the end of about four montlis. 
DnriniJ treatment the limb was maintained both at rest and 
in extension by means of a long lateral splint. 

In the second case the man hafl already lost one leg 
antl. there being no necessity for to-equal length, the 
surgeon iu attendance seemed to have abandoned the frac- 
tured limb wholly to the effort* of nature, as, according 
to the patient's statement, no extension whatever had been 
practiced. The result was, gliding and mounting of the 
broken ends upon eacli other and the formation of immense 
mftsees of callas which finally ended by assuming a hinge- 
like iHspnsitiou, the one end loosely interlocking with the 
other. This fracture was at the union of the middle and 
lower third of the bone. The limb had been twelve months 
in this condition when the man applied to me for surgical 
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treatment. On cxntuinntion 1 foimtl tliat tho fiilse jninf 
admitted of ucarly us much iiioTeiuent as did llie kuee^ 
The only means of locomotion was creeping, infant-like, 
upon the floor; for, as th<- man ha<l lost the other limb 
hy amputation the existence of a. false joint in the re- 
maining leg, rendered it iuipossibie for liiin to move in 
any other way than by criiwHng, 

Having found l>y experience in the treatment of several 
canes of pseudarthrosis of the hnnierns and tibia, that a 
ninch simpler treatment than that a)>ove described answered 
etjually well. I determined to try it in this case; it was 
as follows: On the ontside of the lower or distal fragment, 
the bone was reached by means of a small incision : next. 
K drill was applied at this [toint and directed obliquely 
both upwards and inwards so as to traverse Imth bonefc, 
emerging at a point sufficiently high h* not endanger the 
femoral vessels; as soon as the point of the drill conid be 
felt u. small incision was made down npon it; a strong 
silver wire was then made to traverse the drilled i^iial 
and then to return over the npper part nf the bono to the 
(mint of entrance where the ends were united by being 
twisted together; to return the wire over the bone, a large 
blunt needle was used, in cases of the tibia and hunieros 
where no such needle was at hand, I have found the 
common silver probe with an eye at one end. to answer 
equally well. After the wire was listened, a number of 
canals were drilled into the fractnred ends; linally, to fix 
Ihe limb at rest, a long splint was applied to it on the 
outside. No febrile re-action and but slight pain, followed 
the operation, llnion occurred at the end of four mouths, 
and at the end of six montlis after the operation, the 
jHttient, by the aid of an artificial limb upon the other leg, 
was able to walk, if not gracefully, at least very satisfactorily 
to himself. 
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The following biographical sketch of the author of the 
foregoing DissertatioD, in compliance with custom here, is 
r appended : 

He wa» boni and received hia early education iii Ohio, 
United States; received the Medical doctorate from Jefferson 
t College, Philadelphia; was commissioned iu 185C, a nicmher 
[ of the anrgical Corps of the U. S. Navy, after an examin- 
ation iu which the position of number one of candidates 
' examined was assigned him, and more recently, he was 
I admitted a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
I London; and now, as he is on the eve of being invested 
I with the doctorate from Friedrich-Wilhelma-University, he 
I b^p leave to thank Professors Virchow, Langeuheck and 
[ PVerichs for the courtesies received from their hands, and 
espcfially I'or the ideas learned from their teii' liing. 
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1. Ad memkranani iu faucibns e diphtheria ortam amo- 
vendam adhibitio, alcoholis localis remedium poteus est. 

2. OssLs fractura in obliqua pseiidarthroseos causa 
solita est. 

3. Urethrotomia exterua iu periueo potias quam dila- 
tatio violenta in strict lira admoduui angusta optanda est. 
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iFroin tilt I'mcifle MiNlk-al and !<i)r^)(.*Al Juiinial. ! 

In traTeling in the Orient one is continually unnoyed by the 
importunities of mendicants who desire to sell him ^'.'lutiques." 
While standing on the plains of the Nile, before the towering 
obelisk which alone remains of the once famous city of Helioj^o- 
lifl, and which as an imperishable gravestone marks the tomb of 
a once living city — while standing and admiring this noble shaft 
of granite, whose elements have proved harder than the tooth of 
time, or than the hammer-blows of thousands of departed cen- 
turies, a little child of the desert stole up to me, with eyes spark- 
ling as a serpent's, and face from which the strong forces of 
early life beamed out, and with tongue which had not learned to 
fashion and deliver its Bedouin language ''trippingly/' and yet 
had mastered one word intelligible to the ear of the i)ilgrim from 
the North — viz., ''antique/' and as the word fell from its lips the 
ehild lifted towards m^* eyes a jnece of colored ])ottery. whi(^h it 
desired to exchange for a penny. 

Among the strange thoughts which arose on the- spot where 
Egyptian science was once taught, and where Plato was a stu- 
dent and gathered those germs of philosophy which, returning 
home, he planted in his own Athenian garden, whore they gi'ew 
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iuto us oiiiiuring fonus as the Parthenou which castn its Hhadow 
on thoir Inrthphioe, this incident still suryives; and when I 
look upon tht» picture which memory has preserved of that day, 
in tho foivp\nind of which stand the pyramids, the obelisk of 
Holiopolis, tho fountain of Mary, where in her flight from Herod 
she washed her infant's clothes, in a corner of the background 
stands the lUnlouin child lifting its relic towanls me and lisping 
••antique." Neither the Cheops, nor the Sphynx, nor the School 
of Plato, nor the Oitv of the Sun shall be the theme of mv dis- 
oourst to you. but tho Botlouin child suggests my subject, as I 
hold up to you this, tho noblest of all antiques. This quaint 
av;tiqui ;> full of iniert^st to the siudont of natural science, so 
nr*:ob, so ;i*iai ho is quite a strans:vr :o the feeling which Torick's 
sk'.:-' prv^>t^kosin Hamlets biM^Ast whti: ii makos him exclaim. 
• Mv \tn\ Cv^n^t hs«"* at it;*" Init raiLor he Wi^uld indulge in that 
y'.v:*.x^ tr.:V.;;s:s,viv* \ihioh \*"^rms tht aix^siiv^y'ho of the Piiin"lm of 
v' :.*.'. lU- H.-i-^o'd, when ho oxrlain^^. *' Ker-A"^v.- vor. skv/i: frv^m out 

^ -.: : .• '. V V V*. Vo: i V.i' ix v, :** s •" a rt" *.: ;: : : v. s s: sit c f : !.:> K :.e , let 
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▼idual whose unions and disunions account for all the phenom- 
ena of Nature, whether past or present; and after thin comes tho 
school of Zeno and others who dived far down into the ocean of 
metaphysltcs, and thought they had found the long-sought-for 
secret — viz. , that what we see does not exist, that all that we see 
is but a series of deceptions, the whole being symbolized in the 
nonsensical statements that the ''swift-footed Achilles cannot 
overtake the tortoise/* and that ''the flying arrow is at rest/* 

In such efforts as the preceding, the human mind vainly ex- 
pended its energies for many generations, until finding that lim- 
ited power cannot compass the illimitable domain of Nature, now 
limited their generalizations to narrower fields — fields in whieli 
facts had so been studied, connected and classified, that they 
could be marshaled in support of a general truth. Thus, in the 
field of Plants, Goethe found in the metamorphosis of the leaf, 
that from it are derived the bract, the sepal, the petal, the sta- 
men and the pistil. And so, too, in the animal kingdom, Goethe, 
with Oken and Reichert as collaborators, discovered that the 
vertebra is the archetypal epitome of all the * 'backboned" or 
vertebrated class of animals; and carrying out this truth to its 
furthest conclusions, as the leaf is transformed into the compo- 
nents of the flower, so the vertebrae, by a change of form, fur- 
nish elements for building the cranium. As you have been 
taught that there are nine caudal and sacral, five lumbar, twelve 
dorsal and seven cervical vertebne, so I will surprise you by 
telling you that you have not learned all, and that there are 
three more which constitute the skull, and which we might name 
the three capital vertebras; and to individualize these, they may 
be called the posterior, middle and anterior capital vertebnr. 
Or, to retain the old names with which you are familiar, they 
may be named as the occipital, sphcno-parietal and frontal bones. 
In the spinal column the vertebne are fastened together by the 
upper and lower faces of their arches and bodies, the arches ly- 
ing behind; in the erect position, the whole being piled upon 
each other. On the contrary, the vertebrae composing the skull, 
in standing, are placed alongside of each other, their arches be- 
ing above, and their bodies forming the cranial base, and com- 
pleting the inferior wall of the skull. 

The curved expansions of these capital vertebrte ai*e fused into 
a vaulted arch, which as an architectural wonder is more vener- 
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Qian say Btructure of the past. The ooIurnDs of Earnsk. 
the dome of St, Sophia's, the matchless vault of the Paatheon &t 
Rome liediuated to all the Olympian Celesl.iaU, sink into inaig- 
nificanoe when compared witli this faultless arch. Ancf why not? 
For did not the latter, once with linen more gracefu] than Sara- 
ceniii or Gothic, form the incomparable arch of a. living temple, 
beneath whti-h intellect sat enthroned and moved the keys of 
this Htran^e, eventful life? 

In^the development of anatomical Hcieuce, us a reward for the 
labors done by i)receding diBcoverei-s, postfirity has given their 
names to certain pnrtK of the animal stnieture. Thus, in the 
heart, the fetjil foramen through the inter- ventricular wall will 
forever hold the name of Botallus; and in the "book and volume 
of the brain," the leaser wing of the sphenoid has written in im- 
perishable eharacters the name of Sylvius, standing there in iao- 
iated majesty, "unmixed with lesser mutter:" and, finally, in tha 
skull, gratitude towards the openers-up of new wells of knowl- 
edge has shown itself in the names of Dugrassias and Blumen- 
bach affixed to parts of the sphenoid, while immortality has 
chosen as the guardian of two of her favorite sons, the tem- 
poral bone, on the stony pyi-amid of which she has ehiseled 
the names of Fallopius aud Eustochius 

Now. as science has chosen to perpetuate the names of 
■ome of her children by inscribing them on tlie baee of the 
skull, so some more recent bund has chosen the vault of thia 
bone as Ihe tablet whereon bu write certain characters; and 
whether this hand was moved to thia work from gratitude to- 
wards the past, or whether like youth it was full of the fu- 
ture and lunged only for that which was to come, I will not 
attempt to decide. Yet, if I venture on conjecture on the 
subject, it is that thia trilogistic enigma, Janus-like, is both 
retrospective and prospective in meaning, embracing within its 
compass, like the mind of Chalcas, both the past and the fu- 
ture. For when I examine these characters and group them 
together, I get the symbol C. E. L. S,— S., which, unmistak- 
ably refei'B to the famous old Roman, whose name you have 
chosen to designate your society. But behind this self-evident 
reference, if a commentator were to subject these characters 
to critical analysis,' and to pull aside the veil which obscures 
them, he might find an additional meaning hid in them With- 
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out a Damietta stone, I think these hieroglyphics mav be 
translated to read: Courage, Excellence, Love of Self-Sacrifice. 
And with a reasonable license, much less than commentators 
often assume to themselves, as the three capital Tertebrse, by 
their fusion constitute the encephalic vault in which the sun * 
of intellect rises and shines during the day of human life, so 
these cardinal traits by their fusion make up the character of 
the physician. 

On the anterior capital vertebree, stands the symbol of cour- 
age, and so on the front outworks of a self-sustaining manhood 
or womanhood, this sentinel must hold sleepless watch; and not 
only here, but his influence must be felt in the heart of the cita- 
del of life, otherwise, the Homeric taunt would hold true: ''Thou 
dog in forehead, yet in heart a deer." 

And we would add, this trait when genuine is joined to quiet- 
ness; when counterfeit, it would fain impose on us by noise 
and ostentation. Without courage, the student could never 
overcome his natural aversion to flowing blood, the putrid 
wound, the reeking contents of the abscess; and a large share 
mnst be on hand to enable him to bear the fetters which bind 
faim, Mazentius-like, to a dead body, while with forceps, fixing- 
chain and scalpel, he unravels the decaying tissues, in order to 
catch a glimpse of the hidden wheels of life. Courage, indeed, 
is needed in order to steel his heart and steady his hand, when 
in his duty as necropsist he coolly cuts and explores tissues sat- 
mated with death-bearing ichor, one atom of which engrafted in 
his own person would fatally poison him. 

On the middle vertebra we find the symbol of excellence, hav- 
ing place there like a crown-jewel. When the business of a 
medical man is subjected to analytical examination, it will be 
found to consist mainly of work or works which at first sight 
appear unimportant and insignificant; but it is directly here 
that we find the amplest field for exercise of the aim of excel- 
lence. For example, to check the increasing cuitc of chronic 
deformity in the cliild, demands months of watchful care; and 
so, too, to palliate cough and the exhausting night-sweats of 
the consumptive, the faithful physician will ever find work 
enough to do. In labors such as these, units of excellence can 
hourly be treasured up, which, finally, will reach an enviable 
aggregate. 




In tbe background of courage &nd escrllence. we Bad 
third cardinal trnit whose sTinboIs are written on tbe ui'cipital 
vertebra of our craniiiiu^viz., lore of t^lf-sacrifice. Ahmg with 
tiie traits befure-naiued, to complete the list, a thin) is needed 
which differs from them in this — viz. , that while they are largelj 
tinctured with selfishness, this ib whoUj inritlved in self-abne- 
gation, looking eotirely to the interests of others. 

ChiueHe religion t^aclies its votaries tu do not unto others 
what j*ou would not that tliey Ehould do to tou. Reversing tbe 
form of this, we have the golden rule of Chriatian ethics; and 
aft a modification of the latter, Compte, the oracle of modern 
positive philoBojihy, banishes the eyn in teaching to live wholly 
forothei-B. reganlless of self, AJtriiiem, as Compte designates 
his system of morals, figures largely in the daily duties of the 
physician. Personol sacrifice of the gravest cliaracter is often 
exacted of him; nacritice of time, sacrifice of money, sacrifice of 
labor, and, anon, saciifice of life. Within the last few years, 
Savannah, Norfolk, Memphis, ami other plH(rue-stricken cities, 
have given graves to many a brave son of Medicine, who had 
volunteered his services to battle with the yellow pealiience; 
thus exhibiting the highest exam^ile of self-sacrifice, thus realiz- 
ing the possibility of putting into practice tbe altruistic doctrine, 
which by S hie I and others has been dc^dared impossible. Nay, 
more, altruism has lieen carried beyond what was demanded 
by its itutbor: not only to live for others, but to die for oth- 
ers has been the rule of action put into practice by many 
noble-hearted ones in our profession. 

Besides the instances given of self-imposed exposure to pes- 
tilence and contagion, I take pleasure in citing as praiseworthy 
and most admirable, those devotees to therapeutic science, 
who to determine'the action of untried remedies, instead of 
trusting to the equivocal results of administration tjo the low- 
er animals, Imve chosen their own bodies for trial, and in a 
few cases have lost their lives in the experiment. The action 
of Calabar bean was first intelligently learned thi'ough the ex- 
periments of an Edinburgh physician upon himself, and in 
his final essays in which the maximum dose was tried, the 
effects were so violent that for a number of houi's his col- 
leagues despaired of saving his life. And in our own contt- 
trj-, about eighteen years ago, u young American pbysiciaa of 
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Davenport, Iowa, in his enthusiasm in regard to chlorate of 
potaah as a remedy in affections of the air-passages, deter- 
mined to test the maximum dose which can be tolerated by 
the human body; and with that utter abnegation of self which 
the faithful in our profession impose upon themselves, he threw 
bis own body into the fatal alembic, and death was the an- 
swer to his question. And as he heard this answer, and saw 
ihe dark shadows coming, destined to eclipse the sun of his 
life at midday, as Sir John Moore, though in the face of de- 
feat and in the grasp of death, hoped that England would be 
satisfied with what he had done, so the hero. Fountain, ho2)ed 
his experiment would not be lost to his profession. Nay. 
more, whOe standing in the chilling waves of mortality, ho 
looked back to his professional brethren and asked them to 
carefully examine his body, even giving orders how this should 
be done, and where the lesions should be sought for, and that 
a record should be made of the same for the advancement of 
that science which he loved so earnestly, and on whose altar 
he had sacrificed his life. 

In closing this lecture to an assemblage composed mainly 
of those but a few years the juniors of this youthful physi- 
cian, I am glad to have had this opportunity of holding him 
up as a noble example of the love of self-sacrifice; and if I 
have aroused a respect for his devotion to our science, may the 
reverence awakened in your hearts be laid as a memorial 
wreath upon the gravestone of Fountain ! 
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The exercises were commenced by conferring the Med- 
ical Doctorate upon the Students who had recently 
graduated in Pacific Medical College, (the name which 
the institution bore prior to its recent incorporation under 
the name of Cooper Medical College,) the formula used 
by Dr. Lane, (the donor of the property, and President 
of the institution,) being in language as follows: 

Candidates for Graduation : 

In the olden days of scholastic learning, the approach 
of the candidate to the baccalaureate threshhold was the 
scene of severe contest between him and the guardian 
authorities ; and the witnesses to that occasion were 
entertained by the clangor of lances sharply wielded in 
dialectic battle, in which the candidate was compelled to 
prove himself fitted for the honors in question. Dis- 
mantling this famous ceremony of its ancient dress, I will 
still preserve the spirit of the same by formally announcing 
to those who are present to witness your graduation, that 



you have complied with all the regulations of the Pacific 
Medical College ; that you have successfully passed the 
annual examinations of a three years' course of medical 
instruction in that institution ; in 6ne, that you have well 
run tlie appointed curriculum. As a reward therefor, the 
directors and faculty of the Cooper Medical College, under 
which name the former institution is now incorporated, 
have instructed me, its President, to confer upon each of 
you the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and to give to each 
of you the diploma of this institution as perpetual and 
universal evidence of such promotion. 



DR, LANE'S ADDRESS, 

Afterwards Dr. Lane delivered the following valedictory 
address : 
Candidates for Graduation in the Science of Medicine: 

There are times when it is well to forsake the usual 
road and to pursue a pathway hitherto untrodden. The 
present occasion in the history of our school gives such 
license, and permits me to cast aside the ceremonious dress 
with which the valedictory address is usually invested. 
During your long training of three years, medicine enough 
have you had, and mingled therewith a due amount of 
moral axioms and monitions ; for your Faculty strongly 
believe, and diligently teach, that the professional character 
is sadly incomplete, unless high scientific training be con- 
joined with equally high morals. Besides, in the classic 
words of your diplomas, tiie same fact is reiterated. Leav- 



ing, therefore, in a measure, these things aside, I invite you 
to accompany me in a journey which I recently made to 
the Sierras. There let us breathe afresh, and learn some- 
thing new from the high as well as from the humble forms 
of nature, for we find the two commingled in the closest 
society. As examples of the lowly, I will first invite your 
attention to a blade of grass beneath a pine-tree, a leaf 
from the pine, and a hillock of ants near the root of the 
tree. 

Near the eastern end or head of Lake Tahoe, and near 
the foot of the mountains which form there the wall of the 
lake, now stands an aged pine, if some covetous axe has 
not been laid at its root ; and as I saw it a year ago the 
dense foliage of this tree did not allow a broken sunbeam 
to reach the earth around its huge trunk. In this sunless 
shadow a single blade of grass had sprung up, battling, as 
it grew, with a constant shower of missiles, yet defiant of 
javelin and Minnie-like cones, it had risen to a respectable 
height, and bending to and fro seemed to be bowing a 
welcome to me. Without the stimulus of noiseless sym- 
pathy, or the encouragement of approving applause, unaided 
by any but its own innate powers, this child of Nature had 
fought the battle of life well, and won the palm of successful 
existence. Napoleon-like it had survived a missile warfare 
where danger was as rife as at Lodi and Marengo, and was 
waving the banner of unscathed life. But its kinsmen, the 
scattered remnants of which were visible, had been less 
fortunate ; destiny had assigned to them the lot of defeat, 
yet one was moved with sympathy for their misfortune, and 




felt like applauding them, as once did Napoleon when 
meeting, on the road, wagons of the wounded which his own 
army had defeated, he turned his horse out of the way, and 
lifting his hat, he said: "Honor to the unfortunate brave." 
But, turning to our victor again, I observed that it had not 
only lived, but the numerous flowerets adorning its purple 
crown gave proof that, obedient to the laws of its being, it 
was providing for an ample succession. Whether these 
children, emulous of parental example, have equaled their 
mother in dogged struggle against adversity, or whether 
they have fallen in the pitiless warfare waged against them; 
whether they have drawn fair or dark lots from the urn of 
Fate, is not known; yet the sight of that one victorious 
stalk of grass remains with me as a pleasant memory, 
teaching what perseverance, even on a small scale, can 
accomplish; and the example taught by it is deserving of 
your imitation ;. for in the lower as well as in the higher 
walks of your professional lives, adversity must come ; 
amidst its javelins learn to stand unflinching — ^unyielding. 

Besides this lesson learned from this frail endogen, it 
teaches yet another, for growing from the inside, and send- 
ing out its shoots from the centre, so that the young and 
tender ones are surrounded and protected by the older and 
stronger leaves, it offers a perfect instance of self-develop- 
ment; thus growth and defensive fortification keep pace 
with each other. So in man, as in this little plant, per- 
manency of character arises rather from inward than from 
outward growth, and if such character be your aim, start 
from the inside and thence grow. In the solution o( life's 



problem all depends on starting aright. Further illustration 
of this is the following incident : Some years ago, when in 
Berlin, I was an occasional listener to the lectures of the 
famous Helmholtz. On one occasion his hour was occupied 
in the solution of a problem of physics on the blackboard. 
The work consisted of a long series of algebraic quantities, 
presented in the form of equations. The final result reached, 
showed that an error had been made in some part of the 
work, when the professor started back and sought for the 
mistake. It was only after much worrying review that he 
found that a slight error had been made in the very com- 
mencement of the solution, and this little blunder had not 
only clung to the succeeding links of the work, but it 
grew as it progressed, and at the end wholly vitiated the 
conclusion. 

In another stroll, while reading an epitomized summary 
of philosophy, in which a plea was made for philosophic 
study, and the utility of the same defended against the 
encroachments of natural science, the author showing in the 
work that the conclusions of Leibnitz were singularly close 
to and coincident with the discoveries of Newton ; in the 
midst of these abstract reveries, my attention was called to 
something more concrete, in the form of a pine-leaf that 
dropped on my page, and for a time became the subject of 
thoughts, which are here offered. 

Looked at, the fallen object was needle-shapen, half 
faded and quite in the sere of leaf-life, and not half as long 
as a line of my philosophic lecture; an insignificant, dimin- 
utive thing apparently, yet if one lifted it up and listened to 



its slory, he heard tliere much that is curious and instructive. 
This stor}' is as follows; A few months ago it lay with a 
number of its fellows infolded in a brown bud, its destiny 
then being decided by its position on the parent-stem, for 
according as it occupied basial or apical site, it might 
become leaf, sepal, petal, stamen, pistil, or germ of a future 
tree; but it was assigned a position in the first class, 
leaving the other destinies to its superjacent brethren, viz: 
it became a leaf, and consequently part of the breathing 
apparatus of the huge organism to which it belonged ; a 
breathing organ like that of the fish, unfolded instead of 
infolded; but unlike that of animals, there is an alternation 
of function here, that of the day being the reverse of 
; of night. This pulmonic vesicle of ever-acting chlo- 
^yl has intimate affinities for air and light, and through 

k interchanging interaction between the subject and these 
media, the marvellous processes of plant life are main- 
tained. This is an enviable and admirable breath-cell, 
since in the meshes of its delicate histology the hand of 
disease does no marring by the planting of tubercle cells ; 
nor are its perfect walls disfigured by distending emphysema 
or collapsing atelectasis. Hence the pine with its incom- 
parable breathing apparatus does not prematurely languish 
with phthisical decay. 

The nutritive elaborations accomplished in this tiny 
workshop, were done noiselessly by the genius of organic 
life ; in that laboratory no clashing was heard of the cruci- 
ble, mortar, blow-pipe and furnace ; the attentive ear could 
have caught no sound of bustle or confusion, ^s the chemist 



was building his part of the colossal fabric ; but with unerr- 
ing aim he plied his craft, now selecting this, now rejecting 
that piece of building material, and so thoroughly accurate 
was he in all the details of his art, that without redundance, 
defect or mistake, he accomplished his task perfectly and 
without ever recurring to the archetypal sketch; and with 
equal accuracy and even more marvellous detail, the task 
was done when the workman's hand fashioned the floral 
leaflet, the staminate crown, the pistillate utricle, or the 
microscopic germ of a future conifer. 

Besides, this leaf, though so insignificant in form, and in 
power apparently so feeble, had been more successful than 
the Titans of old, since it had caught the divine sunbeams 
and moulded them into chains, whereby the organic elements 
of the pine are held together in ever-enduring matrimonial 
union, and as forms of potential tension they become the 
equivalents of so much force in Nature's exchequer. 

The fallen pine-leaf has had but a brief existence, 
measured by a few months of time only ; but during this 
time it has done its work so well, that it has contributed 
to the growth of its parent, and affixed there a tablet 
that, untarnished by storm, season or time, will last for 
generations. 

Hence, the tiny pine-leaf falling on the page of Fichte's 
subjective idealism, when one unfolded its scroll and read 
the curious history written there, was more replete with 
wisdom than I could find in the abstruse formulae of mental 
philosophy ; and thought, going a step further, told me that 
the great life-tree of humanity has likewise its leaves, of 



which each one of us is a representative, each desiined, 
if he works well, to leave upon the parent trunk a httie 
tablet. 

From the fallen leaf, my attention was next called to a 
hillock of ants near by ; but, as its story is rather a long 
one, and also to follow the order of Nature in whicli the 
little and the great are equally commingled, we will next 
stroll to a cluster of pine-trees, seven in number. These 
natives of the forests, each one several centuries old, had 
grown to their present strength and stature within a few 
square yards of earth ; nay, more, may grow for ages yet 
to come. 

The savant Flourens, from a study of the life-time of 
animals, and deriving his rule from the period which is 
required for the animal to become fully grown, taught, in 
regard to the measure of human life, that the normal limit 
of man's life should be one hundred and twenty years. 
Tried by Flourens' rule, which, I regret to say, he failed 
to illustrate in his own life, the pine should live unendingly, 
since it never ceases to grow ; it remains always in the 
freshness of youth — life and growth being coeval. The 
lover of antiquity need not go abroad to find objects to 
which he may do homage, for these trees have records of 
years upon tliem which antedate English civilization; but, 
unlike man, in whose face the markings of the years are 
traced, these trees have folded up the records of by-gone 
centuries, and buried them deeply in their hearts. 

When one contemplates these trees, as examples of 
constructive skill, the study is full of interest and novelty. 
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This union of strength and majesty of form is the product 
of two factors — time and molecular force — and these, in 
magnitude, are inversely proportioned to one another, the 
factor time being the greater one. In a lecture which I 
once heard delivered by Becquerel, Professor of Physics at 
the Museum of Natural History, Paris, the idea was ren- 
dered probable that the processes of growth resident in the 
radicles of the plant are dependent upon electrical action. 
As in the animal body it has been demonstrated by Du 
Bois Reymond that there are constantly playing electric 
currents between the centre and circumference of living 
muscles and nerves, so it is probable that the terminal radicle 
of the plant is but a galvanic cell, consisting of two fluids — 
one the fluid of the adjacent earth holding numerous saline 
materials in suspension, and the other the organic fluids of 
the plant, the two being divided by a thin wall of vegetable 
substance. By a similar arrangement we know that elec- 
tricity is set free and matter precipitated on the separating 
wall. In the plant the material thus precipitated from the 
outside, traverses by endosmosis the wall upon which it has 
been precipitated, and, being once admitted, becomes plastic 
matter. This galvanic element, superior to the chemist's, 
dispenses with amalgamation in order to constantly work, nor 
does it need cleansing, since the precious matter deposited 
on the plate is food for the plant, destined to be converted 
into bark, wood and leaf tissue. The latter, as before 
shown, becomes an ulterior refining and finishing workshop, 
in which the cruder matter, passed up from below, under- 
goes its final elaboration and refinement. 



Thus we see tliat from materials abstracted from the 
earth, and which are so minute that no tactile corpuscle 
could appreciate them, nor auditory ossicle be moved by 
them, though they had fallen from a mountain height, nor 
could retinal rod perceive their impact — I resume — from 
such minute stones this edifice has been created, and in 
height made a peer of the Pyramids. 

The voyager of the Rhine never fails to visit Cologne; 
or. as the Romans called it, Colonia, or Colony. If he 
remembers Iiis Tacitus, this spot is remarkable to the trav- 
eler for having been the witness of a victory of words over 
swords, for it was near here that Germanicus quelled, with a 
few well-chosen words, a dangerous mutiny of the Roman 
army. But, besides this and other associations, mediaeval 
architecture draws most persons here. Some centuries 
ago it was proposed to build at this place a cathedral, 
which, in architectural grandeur, should surpass anything 
then existing, and all the famous architects of the world 
were requested to furnish plans for the same. Among 
those competing was an ambitious builder, who, desirous 
of outstripping all the others, made a league with Satan (a 
personage, probably, not a little interested in the matter.) 
that if he would aid him in devising plans that would excel 
all the others, he should have his soul after death. Satan 
accepted the offer, and furnished a plan which, being the 
wonder and astonishment of all, was accepted as the best. 
But, like most fraudulent transactions, the architect's secret 
leaked out, and the faithful of the church were much morti- 
fied at the ill-plight in which the builder was placed ; and 
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for the purpose of finding some refuge for him, they con- 
sulted Saint Ursula, who told them if they would secure 
the thigh-bone of Saint Peter, and place the same in the 
builder's hand when he came to die, it would nullify his 
pact with Satan. Thereupon an embassy was sent to 
Rome, the bone secured, and given to the builder. Satan, 
having discovered the trick that had been devised to 
defraud him of his rightful plunder, visited the builder, 
snatched the plans away from him, and, venting maledic- 
tions on his head, declared that thereafter no one should 
know the plan, nor in future should anyone know the archi- 
tect's name; and, true to Satan's prediction, the plan of 
the original ai'chitect is not known, nor does any one know 
his name. 

But a better fate awaits our temple-pine than has befallen 
the old Cathedral of Cologne. The architectural plan, 
according to which it was built, has been revealed to us 
by Galvani and Volta, the quivering foot of a frog touching 
the opening-spring of this great revelation. 

How profoundly impressive, then, the thought, when 
seated among this group of pines, that countless electric 
batteries are at work under one's feet — countless forces, 
infinitely little, which the hand of Time applies slowly but 
incessantly upon the long arm of the lever that hoists the 
building material to the summit of this lofty fabric. As 
motive weights. Time silently adds hours and days to his 
arm, never ceasing until he gains the ascendant over the 
counterpoising material. But whence comes this building 
material? This introduces the lake and the mountain — 



two other great objects of nature, to which we will next 
direct our attention. But before doing so, let us make a 
short diversion from the high to the lowly, and study a 
hillock of ants which have chosen the shadow of the pine 
as the site of their home ; and as we do so, the intense 
activities of this busy community rivet both eye and thought 
to the spot. 

Coming nearer to the ant-hill, and questioning one of 
the outstanding sentinels as to the polity, counsels and 
government of this little commonwealth, one learns not a 
few lessons of practical instruction. Though this insect 
occupies a low step in the scale of animal life, its neural 
centre having neither convolution nor other mark of intel- 
lectual ascent, yet one soon learned that what brains the 
ant does possess are well used. As proof of this, the wise 
of all times have borrowed instruction from the ants, and 
held them up as examples worthy of imitation. The 
Hebrew sage counsels the sluggard to go and learn wisdom 
of the ant; but the sluggard of our day, who has learned 
something of natural history, says that nothing can please 
him better than to have such an example to follow, as it 
has been observed that ants do not commence their labors 
until late in the forenoon. Perhaps the ant of Palestine 
was an earlier riser, as it is not probable that Solomon 
would have made such an error. 

The ant can also boast of having suggested to Virgil one 
of his finest lines, and to La Fontaine one of his most 
popular fables. In this fable we are told how a light- 
hearted and frivolous grasshopper spent his precious sum- 
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mer hours in song and merriment, taking no lessons from 
passing time or current events ; with no fear of a coming 
hour which would weigh with remorseless balance his 
uttermost garnering; nay, more, even smiling, when allusion 
was made to the future. Finally, the frosts of winter came, 
and found his storehouse empty. In his direful necessity, 
the profligate repaired to the castle of the ants, begging for 
food, but received as answer, that as he had sung during 
summer, so now he might during winter. 

Besides these examples of wisdom for practical guides in 
life, chosen from the many which have been furnished by 
the ant, you will be pleased to learn that chemistry has 
received no trifling aid from its labors ; moreover, that this 
little insect has been an indirect co-worker with us in the 
healing art, viz: it has furnished man with a delicately com- 
pounded substance, to-wit, formic acid, which needed but 
the addition of one element to it to render it the most 
perfect of pain-annulling agents. This gift of the ant to 
man was unheeded, and remained in the chemist's labor- 
atory, a useless thing, until a Frenchman, by accident, 
added chlorine to it and gave the world chloroform. But 
man, with his wonted nature to ignore favors and obliga- 
tions, as if to blot out all recognition of the favor which has 
been done him by the ant, has changed the nomenclature 
of chloroform from the terchloride of formyle to the ter- 
chloride of methyle. 

Besides what we have learned from these insects, allow me 
to repeat the apostrophe which one of their sages made to 
me, as I sat musing at his side : '* To quote the language 




, concerning t 

mander's tail, there is more wbdom in the hieroglyphics 
chiselled on my sides than in the combined philosophy of 
Spinoza, Kant, Schelling and Hegel; the substance of the 
first, the subjectivity of the second and third, veiled under 
the mystic forms of the I and the not I, and the reason of 
Hegel, are mere vapory words ; and though the meta- 
physical student may find pleasure in them, yet these are 
but useless words and intangible (ancies ; but if the hiero- 
glyphics on my sides be truly translated, the true wisdom 
of life consists in useful occupation, whereby prudent pro- 
vision for the future is made, avoiding all occupation where 
shadow is mistaken for reality." 

The formic sage retired, and left me to reflect on the 
lesson which he had given ; and to none is the lesson 
more appropriate than to you, whose hearts are full of 
youili, hope, and the future; for, when the frosts of winter 
have come, it will be of incalculable import to each of you, 
whether as the grasshopper you have idly sung the summer 
away, or, like the ant, have filled your storehouse with 
stores. 

As we made our digression to the ant-hill, we were on 
the eve of considering the sources whence is derived the 
building luaterial of the pine-tree, and this introduces the 
lake, on whose shores these meditative ramblings were 
made- 

As one stands beside Lake Tahoe, and endeavors to 
form, in its diverse features, a conception which may be 
given in words, these features are so numerous that one 
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knows not how to commence the portrayal so as not to 
distort the picture, and he stands in that wavering uncer- 
tainty with which Scott has described one of Scotland's 
lakes: 

" The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie. 
Like future joys to Fancy's eye." 

At the foot of our group of seven pines, with one shore 
lying in our State and one in Nevada, lay this emerald gem 
in a framework of mountains, whose sides were covered 
with pine forests, and whose crests, here and there, were 
crowned with snow; emerald gem I have called it, yet it 
rather deserves the name of the most precious of stones ; 
for, as Kepler conceived the fixed stars to twinkle like 
diamonds, because of their revolution, so the face of this 
lake, borrowing hue from sky, sun and cloud, presents a 
play of colors not excelled by a moving diamond, and as 
such, constitutes the brightest jewel in the diadem of two 
sister States; and securer than the Koh-i-noor, or the crown 
jewels of England, it will glitter there forever, since no 
prince's gold nor despoiling conqueror can ever wrest it 
from its Sierra casing. 

Besides its matchless charm of coloring, our lake is equally 
remarkable for the purity of its waters; the water taken 
some distance from the shore is free from all admixture of 
foreign matter; a grand crucible in Nature's hand, where 
hydrogen and oxygen exist alone, ^^unmixed with baser 
matter." These waters, like a peerage jealous of a long 
and unalloyed lineage, are recruited only from ice and snow 



on the surrounding mountains, the ice and snow in their 
turn having sprung from clouds that arose from the lake; 
water, cloud and snow being the links of a never-breaking 
chain; for existence, whether in the form of organic or in- 
organic phenomena, moves in fixed circles or orbits, which, 
according to Goethe, and more especially as elucidated by 
the master-mind of Moleschott, are governed by fixed iron 
and eternal laws, and this chain of recurring action origin- 
ates in the heat of the sun, or, as Helmholtz would have 
us believe, from bodies falling on the sun; hence, in the face 
of the lake, with its many-colored features, along with the 
overshadowing cloud, and the snow on the mountain, we 
have glimpses of that conserved force which, born among 
the stars, disappeared in the fields of space, and, Arethusa- 
like, reappeared in these forms. 

In the lake we have a true picture of the medical 
practitioner's life in its varied experiences, for, as it at times 
has its smooth unruffled face, so he has his days of smooth, 
even tenor, in which not a ripple occurs to vary uniformity; 
while these, again, are succeeded by those of rude and dis- 
astrous misfortune, in which failure and disaster mock each 
effort of the professional hand. In the midst of such shocks 
the man stands stupefied and dejected, half ready to believe 
tliat the principles of his art are valueless. In such trials 
the physician may receive comfort from the reflection that a 
certain^amount of error is inseparable from all human effort, 
and that^to reduce such failure he must ever be ready to 
meet it with renewed and more vigilant toil, for the storms 
on the lake of life will not continue always, but, perhaps, 
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even to-morrow, its frowning waves will sink to repose. 
From the lake, too, examples of this may be taken, that 
amid the fiercest tempests, the deep water underneath re- 
mains unmoved; and, as the waves of Tahoe are broken and 
brought to rest by their fixed Sierra wall, so the adverse 
billows which harass human life fall harmlessly when they 
strike against a well-disciplined mind. 

A remarkable quality of the waters of this lake is their 
nearly uniform temperature; and though this degree in the 
deeper points approaches freezing, yet, except at the margin 
near the shore, it never freezes. This is accounted for by 
the absence of organic or other matter; hence is learned 
that purity of character gives independence; and, though 
winter is so near, yet these waters, secure in their in- 
corruptible freedom, mock his efforts to place his hands 
upon them. Hence the lesson to you of adorning your 
professional mantles with the pearls of independence and 
integrity ; adorned with such qualities, dishonor will vainly 
essay to grasp you in its wintry hand. 

From the many-colored waters we turn our eyes to the 
mountains, which are a framework in which our lake picture 
is contained. As evening approaches, strange, weird 
shadows lie on their rocky summits; distance, sunlight, 
shadow, resting against a sky of peerless purity, all making 
a picture of such sublime character that words, let them be 
never so carefully chosen and cunningly mingled, can never 
reproduce its correct tintings. Colors, not words, and a 
master-hand like that of Bierstadt and Hill only can repre- 
sent this scenery. 



To increase, if possible, the strange sublimity of the 
scene as the sun sank behind the mountains of the western 
shore of the lake, numerous fires were seen that had been 
lighted by the native Indians. The smoke and flames of 
these fires, gleaming among the evergreen forests, 
sembled watch-fires and reminded me of Uhland's linesg 

'- When Die UiHcr-bell tolli once below, 

And the walcli-fiies oa higli do glow. 

Then I'll descend tlie ranks among, 

ISrBndisb my sword and ung my tong. 

I am tht mounlalD boy." 

When the sublime impulses awakened by the vie 
this scenery have given jilace to cooler reflection, or, 
rather, when ecstasyjhas given place to analysis, one finds 
that nature here has indulged in forms of architecture in 
wliich Byzantine, Gothic and Moorish forms appear; nay, 
more, as the uncertain liglit of evening renders the view less 
distinct, one can easily conceive that he sees in the distance 
the many-pinnacled cathedral of Milano, with its towers and 
chiselled statues; but tliis Sierra ^cathedral, with its lowers 
and statues chiselled out of gneiss and granite, escapes the 
discoloring touch which time has left on that at Milano, 
since draped in a snowy mantle, the former remains white 
forever. 

The less imaginative chemist and geologist see in these 
rocky masses the*building*material of all plant and animal 
life. These are the prim itivcjjele men ts, cast up by volcanic 
force, from whicli piant and beast derived tlieir solid con- 
stituents. These elements in Nature's treasury are far 
more valuable than gold and silver; the latter are ; 
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glittering baubles that she has formed to amuse her infant, 
man; while the former constitute the coin, current at her 
treasury. In the book of organic life, Nature traces with a 
pencil composed of these elements, the primordial sketch of 
every living thing. Yet as these mineral principles exist in 
yonder rocky turrets, they are locked up faster than ever 
miser's chest was closed against burglar's hand, and their 
security is still increased, since even in their fastnesses 
they are moulded into crystal forms of adamantine hard- 
ness. 

But how unlock this iron safe, so securely barred against 
intruders? The keys thereto are tempest, wind, and ice, and 
released from its prison, this precious dust takes shape as 
bird, animal, forest meadow, leaf and flower. Hence the 
tiny grass-blade, the group of pine-trees, the hillock of ants, 
and all this landscape of beauteous forms, are the offspring 
of yonder mountain; and when this landscape, with all its 
inhabitants — having accomplished its destiny — has vanish- 
ed from existence, then Nature, re-combining the scattered 
elements and adding new ones from her mountain store- 
house, will produce again a new landscape to delight the 
eyes of other generations. 

In our visit to the heart of the Sierras, we have seen 
some of the architectural wonders reared by the hand of 
Nature. I now call your attention, as I close, to another, 
reared by the hand of Art — rin this building. To render 
her work enduring, and to erect a fabric that would defy 
the wasting touch of years, Art has borrowed from the 
Sierras, blocks of granite, and from the earth, indestructible 




building material. As such, it now stands complete in all 
the matchless perfection which care and study could devise 
— a monument to Elias S, Cooper, the prime originator and 
ardent promoter of medical education on the Pacific Coast. 

In the last days of his fatal illness, I accompanied Cooper 
to the heart of the Sierras, with the hope, as he thought, 
that the breath of the pines and the mountain view might 
bring some relief to him; when, finally, it became plain 
that all was in vain, and that the fatal shaft could no longer 
be eluded, he spoke calmly of his impending dissolution ; it 
was manifest that premature death was arresting but half 
finislied much that he had purposed to do, and, at various 
times, during his illness, the destiny of the school which he 
had founded, was the matter of intense solicitude. 

As Time, on a recent occasion, realized the wishes of a 
French patriot, who, dying before the establishment of the 
Republic, for which he had toiled and suffered so much, 
bade his old servant come and proclaim it over his grave, 
whenever that event should occur, so this audience, here 
seated, twenty years after Cooper's death, in sight of his 
last resting-place in Lone Mountain, in doing intellectual 
homage to his memory, announces that his work still lives. 
The granite tablet over the portals of this building, lasting 
as that of the Pantheon, whereon the memory of Bichat is 
emblazoned, announces the same truth ; and the trained 
hands and cultured minds, who annually shall depart from 
this temple of learning, bearing scrolls on which his name 
is inscribed, will widely proclaim the same, and bear 
evidence that his work was not in vain, but that 

■■ Mc IiuiklcJ heller cliafi 1r- knew," 
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Could he have foreseen this, as mortality was laying its 
cold fingers on his heart, it would have caused it to beat 
for a moment again with freshened life, and would have 
thrown a beam of pure light athwart the gloomy shadow 
that coming death was projecting over him. 



EDWARD R, TAYLOR'S ADDRESS, 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The occasion of our assembling is most auspicious 
and interesting. Not alone are we here for the purpose of 
bidding God-speed to those who have just been honored 
with the Doctorate of Medicine, but we are here as well for 
the purpose of dedicating this edifice to the sacred cause in 
which these graduates are now enlisted. And how appro- 
priate, how beautiful this structure ! Solid, yet not heavy ; 
simple, yet not plain ; costly, yet not pretentious. Being 
the work of a sincere heart, it is itself sincere. It tells no 
lie. It is exactly what it pretends to be. Its brick are not 
of the common sort, covered with plaster, and made to 
stand for what they are not —a wretched counterfeit ; but 
they are of the finer sort that can afford to look into the eye 
of the world with the serene gaze of truth. Here we have 
no tawdry, meaningless ornamentation ; no disjointed 
effects : no inharmonious relations ; no ill-adaptation to 
purpose : but we, happily, as is rarely the case, have the 
reverse of all these. This edifice, the construction of which 
has excited so much public interest and curiosity, is, in truth, 
as a piece of architecture, a credit to the city — a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, as every work of true art always 
is. Here, indeed, will Science find a fit abiding-place ; 
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here, indeed, may she, surrounded with all things needful, 
delightedly work out ameliorations for suffering mankind. 

This building is not the result of a sudden impulse. It 
has been the dream of a life-time ; an object to be attained, 
if attainment were humanly possible. There is nothing in 
connection with it that has not received the most thought- 
ful, the most affectionate consideration. There is no stone 
here that is not cemented to its fellow with the love of 
humanity and of science; and so cemented, may we not 
justly hope that this fabric will endure so long as man shall 
feel for man. 

He who has wrought this work, has long lived arriong us. 
No name in this part of the world is more closely inter- 
woven with medicine and with medical teaching than his. 
He has pursued his favorite studies with a persistence and 
self-abnegation which only those can appreciate who have 
had the honor of his intimate acquaintance. But nothing 
has been permitted by him to stand in the way of his duties 
as a teacher. In truth, these duties have ever been first in 
his thoughts, and it was solely at their call, that he caused 
the barren sand-hill of a twelve- month ago to bear the 
architectural flower whose blossoming we now celebrate. 
From the very beginning of his connection with medical 
teaching, now many years ago, such a structure as this, with 
fullest equipment, became one of the great aims of his life. 
That aim he has pursued steadily and unswervingly to its 
final achievement. That he has lived to see this day, is to 
him the supreme blessing. From the resources which have 
resulted from his professional labors, these stones have 
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risen : and they, together with the ground on which they I 

stand, have been conveyed, as'an unreserved donation, to a 
corporation but recently organized — the Cooper Medical 
College — organized without capital stock, and with no view 
to pecuniary profit, and for the sole purpose of making the 
gift effective. This munificent donation is burdened with no 
condition whatever, except the single one that the property 
shall be solely devoted to the purpose of medical instruction. 
Should it ever be diverted by the corporation into any other 
channel, then the City and County of San Francisco are to 
take possession of it for public purposes. On behalf of 
Cooper Medical College, I am here to say that the corpora- 
tion accepts this noble gift, and in its own name, and in the 
name of Medicine, to thank the donor for this, the culminating 
deed of a great career — a deed which is itself so eloquent 
that commendatory words seem lifeless in comparison. The 
money value of the donation is indeed great — for it bears 
the singular distinction of being the costliest gift of the kind 
ever made to medicine in the United States — but why speak 
of dollars and cents; for as compared with the spirit which 
prompted the offering, and which now vitalizes it, millions 
are as dross. 

The name — "Cooper Medical College" — is significant 
and highly felicitous. It tells a story worth hearing and 
worth remembering, Elias Samuel Cooper was one of 
the most remarkable men among the many remarkable men 
that illuminated the early life of California. He was born 
with an ingrained love for the things of medicine, and early 
took to the scientific study of the human body, with a zeal | 
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that knew no abatement till death cut prematurely short 
his brilliant career. Almost from the hour of his gradua- 
tion he began to give private lessons in anatomy ; and from 
that time up to the hour of his fatal illness, he continued a 
teacher. Like thousands before him, his labors in the 
interest of his fellow- man were unappreciated, and against 
him was raised the hand of ignorant persecution. But he 
"still toiled on, hoped on," content if he could but gain the 
approval of his own conscience, and extend the domain of 
his medical knowledge. In the midst of his labors, the star 
of California, then blazing in the far west, caught his eye ; 
it seemed to call him ; he obeyed the call ; and here he 
landed in the early spring of 1855. He had scarcely set 
foot upon the soil before he recommenced his professional 
labors with' increased ardor, for here he found the climate 
particularly well adapted to successful dissection and the 
operations of surgery. It followed, as a matter of course, 
that he should soon become widely known, by reason of 
his g^eat knowledge and skill as an operating surgeon. 
Being a man of great force of character, and endowed with 
exceptionally strong faculties for organization, he became 
the leading spirit in the formation of the State Medical 
Society, which, after some years of vigorous life, fell, only to 
rise again to renewed usefulness. These natural abilities, 
coupled with an energy that knew no relaxation, and a 
geniality of temperament that drew his friends to him as 
with "hooks of steel," enabled him to draw around himself 
an able band of teachers, who, catching the spirit of their 
leader, at once embraced their labors with the utmost en- 



husiasm. And thus, in this unpretentious but earnest 
way, was organized the first Medical College ever organized 
west of the Rocky Mountains. What these men lacked in 
equipment, they made up in zeal and knowledge, and in that 
close contact with the student, wliich is impossible in large 
institutions. The classes were small, as, under the circum- 
stances, they could not but be : but the teaching was 
thorough and conscientious, and the students singularly 
earnest and high-minded. Some of them are now among 
the most reputable practitioners of medicine in this city, and 
one of them has long been an active constituent of the 
present Faculty — an honored son of an honored father. 
These pioneer teachers worked faitlifully and well. They 
"scorned delights, and lived laborious days." They did good 
work — the one imperative thing for man to do in this 
world — did It not in the open blaze of day, but in quiet se- 
clusion, and with no hope of pecuniary reward for tlie time 
and labor spent. Not for them the greed of gain, or the 
hand-c!apping of the multitude, but simply the luxury of 
quiet hard work in the way of self-appointed duty. The 
world knows nothing of such labors; scarcely ever hears of 
the men who perform them; but what treasure the laborers 
lay up! — treasure "more to be desired than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold; sweeter, also, than honey and the honey- 
comb." The majority of them have passed away to " the 
silent halls of death," leaving memories we love to linger 
over, and names which are a precious heritage. But some 
of them, happily, have been sp.Tred to meet with us on this 
memorable evening, and, as we greet them, our welcome 
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swells to rejoicing, seeing them, as we do, still earnestly 
cultivating the vineyard which has known their labors for 
so many years. 

There seemed to be something inherently vital in this 
pioneer school. There was, it is true, the break of a few 
years following Dr. Cooper's death ; but, with that excep- 
tion, it has pursued an unbroken course, until to-day we 
see it taking possession of this valuable property, and 
entering upon a new career resplendent with promise. The 
early days of the school were days of hard struggle ; but 
to the intense nature of Cooper, difficulties were but 
incentives ; 

*'Anil as .IJicas ♦♦•*♦* 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
'I'he old Ancliiscs hear," 

So did Cooper, upon his strong shoulders^ bear this infant 
school through every peril that tlireatened its life. But 
with his death, disintegrating influences set in, and ere long 
its voice was heard no more. For a few years only this 
silence continued. The school was not dead ; it did but 
sleep. It lay with all its potentiality still within it, and 
awaited, like the spell-bound beauty, but the touch of the 
proper hand, to spring once more into the whirling circle 
of busy Life. That touch came from the hand of two of 
those who had been with it from its birth ; and at the 
touch, it arose from its slumber, and, like a giant refreshed 
by sleep, it entered with new vigor upon a course which it 
promises to hold as long as this city shall exist. 

How fitting, then, that this College should bear the 
honored name of Cooper ! It is, in truth, his monument, 
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and a monument he well deserves — deserves, not alone for 
the peculiar reasons already indicated, but deserves, as well, 
because of his great anatomical and surgical attainments, 
and because of his unfallerinij devotion to the cause of 
medicine. He was, undoubtedly, an original man ; his 
nature was essentially creative. -He naturally disdained 
the beaten paths that mediocrity can, with moderate indus- 
try, tread with ease, and, plunging into the forest, he opened 
up new paths. It was his to lead, not to follow. Many of his 
operations were so bold as to startle even those accustomed 
to audacious surgery ; and yet they were tempered with a 
prudence, and were carried to such favorable results, as to 
prove him a master of the first order. His knowledge of 
coarse^anatomy seemed absolutely perfect, and he kept it 
so — as it can only be kept — by constant dissection. 
Nothing was left to chance in an operation. He saw his 
way clearly from beginning to finish, and never made the 
slightest incision without knowing what was under the point 
of his knife. He was never carried away by over-confidence, 
nor daunted by unforeseen difficulties. To him the human 
body was an infinitude, which could not be exliausted; and 
to the study of it he devoted himself utterly, thoroughly. 
It was, in sober truth, tiie altar of his self-immolation ; for 
his tabors were incessant. They felt no pause. He scarcely 
knew what it was to sleep as the ordinary man sleeps. The 
fires of his brain were constantly burning. No wonder 
that an intensity such as this did not last — wonder is it that 
it lasted sojong, And so it was, that in the midst of his 
labors, while yet dreaming of a thousand things that remained 
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to be done, in October, 1862, and in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age. Death ^closed the book of his life. 

He fell, as falls the hero, in the front rank, with blade in 
hand, and battling to the last gasp. And yet, he resigned 
his life without regret or complaint, speaking to his latest 
breath of triumphs yet to come, as glorious visions of the 
life beyond flitted before his fading sight. Thus died this 
gifted man, not rich in gold, except in gold of priceless 
deeds. 

So also fell, at the early age of thirty-one, and from like 
causes, the great Bichat — the glory, in the last century, of 
French medicine, and one of the glories of the human race. 
These intense natures soon burn out, it is true; but what 
splendor of light they emit while living, and what radiant 
glories spring above their graves ! 

Though Cooper lived in California less than eight years, 
It is doubtful if any man here has influenced the course of 
medicine to anything like the same extent as he. And in 
this new College, the successor of that which he founded, 
and which will ever bear his name, the name of Cooper will 
not only be a potent influence, but a watchword to lead to 
high endeavor, to quenchless zeal, to tireless labor. Here, 
the torch that fell from Cooper's lifeless hand, will burn 
with increased splendor, and cast its illumination far beyond 
these walls. For it is as certain as anything human can be, 
that this institution is destined to a great future. If with 
all its previous difficulties, with insufficient accommodations 
and facilities, this school has grown to its present great de- 
velopment, what summit of excellence may it not reach. 



with equipment such as, in a few years, the best Eastern 
colleges cannot hope to surpass, and with a faculty, such as 
it is sure to command, able, 2eaious and liarmonious ? 

Medical instruction in San Francisco not only stands 
upon a firm basis, but it is, and will be. equal to every de- 
mand made upon it. I'he college, founded by the gener- 
osity of the late Dr. Toland, is now affiliated witti the 
State University, and between the faculty of that scliool and 
of this, tlie most cordial relations exist. There is ample 
room and verge enough for two such institutions in San 
Francisco, and their only rivalry in the future promises to 
be as to who shall do the greatest good in a common 
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Looking at this edifice, then, in the light of what has led 
up to it, how more than grand do its proportions seem ! 
What a story it tells : A story of pure ambition, of self-sacri- 
fice, of unfaltering devotion to a single aim ! Looked at 
with tiie eye of sympathy, it becomes imbued with sentient 
being, and its beautiful turrets seem like human arms 
upraised in thanksgiving. It is not, no, it cannot be, so 
much stone and mortar cunningly designed and put together 
by the hand of the architect and builder. Even were it 
that, and nothing more; even had it been created in the 
grossest spirit of mercenary gain, still it would greatly 
please the eye, for it is indeed most excellent work. But it 
goes beyond the eye; it penetrates to the soul, and de- 
livers a message there, that awakens the whole being and 
attunes it to music. In the presence of such as this, we 
stand with uncovered head, while Passion's rageful voice is 
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stilled, and Heaven's own peace fills all the air. In such a 
presence, the selfish, heartless struggle of man with man for 
worldly precedence ; the accumulation of wealth for the 
mere sake of accumulation ; the mad ambition for place and 
power, seem like the bitterest of mockeries, the vainest of de- 
lusions. In such a presence, what pessimist asks the 
question: **Is life worth living?'* — what heart so hard as 
not to be touched until the waters of its better nature gush 
forth? In such a presence, do we not feel that self-abnega- 
tion — the doing for others in preference to the doing for 
oneself — is the one thing on this earth which overtops all 
other things ? Ah, yes ! it comes to us again and again, 
that it is worth all the rest; yea, a million times all the rest. 
For is it not the only real thing we possess — the one thing 
which gives the only pure, the only unalloyed satisfaction 
we can have ? Do not all selfish pleasures cloy ? Is there 
one in the whole list that does not ? Is there a more un- 
happy creature on the face of the earth than the aimless 
dawdler, with wealth enough to satisfy every appetite, 
and whose sole thought is to meet each whim that in 
turn arises before him ? Or who more pitiable and to be 
pitied than the one whose home is his bank vault, whose 
literature is his ledger, and whose daily circuit is round the 
rim of a dollar; *' whose heart is dry as summer's dust," 
and whose unceasing cry is gold ! gold ! more gold ! 

**To the very verge of the churchyard mould." 

Compared with such, a persecuted Spinoza, feeding on 
crusts in his fireless garret, while devoting himself to the 



spiritual betterment of his kind, is a God seated on high 
Olympus, and living on nectar and ambrosia. 

Take any one with a passion for accumulation, whether it 
be of money, or of rare books, or of pictures, or of pottery, 
or of coins, or of stamps, does he ever have enough ? The 
more he gets, the more he wants, and the more he wants, 
the more he becomes dissatisfied. As Carlyle puts it in 
his rugged, forcible way: 

" Will the whole Finance Ministers and Upholsterers and 
Confectioners of modern Europe undertake, in joint stock 
company, to make one shoeblack happy ? They cannot 
accomplish it above an hour or two ; for the shoeblack has 
a soul quite other than his stomach, and would require, if 
you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, 
simply this allotment, no more, and no less: God's in- 
finite universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy in- 
finitely, and fill every wish as it rose. Oceans of Hoch- 
heimer; a throat like that of Ophiucus; speak not of them; 
to the infinite shoeblack they are as nothing. No sooner 
is your ocean filled, than he grumbles that it might have 
been of better vintage." 

Parado.xical as it may seem, yet it is nevertheless true, 
that the more one does for others, the more one does for 
oneself. The more numerous the points at which man 
comes in sympathetic contact with his feliow-man, the 
broader and deeper his life. The most contracted boundary 
conceivable is that of Self ; the most extended, the altru- 
ism of Jesus and Gautama — impossible of realization, doubt- 
less, but the noblest ideal ever held up before man ; the 
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striving toward which is the one only means whereby we 
can be saved from the world, the flesh and the devil. Far 
more than a half truth lies in these words, sung by the 
modern poet of Boodhism: 

** Ho ! ye who suffer ! Know 

Ye suffer from yourselves — none else compels; 

None other holds you that ye live and die, 
And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 

Its spokes of agony. 
Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness." 

That the desire for accumulation is natural, and when 
stimulated not for itself alone is worthy, and that to this 
desire we owe much of our progress and civilization no one 
will dispute ; but that our present civilization is not deserv- 
ing all the encomiums sometimes lavished upon it, there will 
likewise be little dispute. It is not a real thing — and by a 
real thing is meant a thing which bears the elements of 
permanent satisfaction; which holds within the heart of it 
no false pretenses; a sincere thing — neither sham nor coun- 
terfeit. Are the great masses of the people satisfied with 
this civilization? Is anybody entirely satisfied with it? 
Does any thoughtful person believe it will last unless it be 
subjected to the most heroic surgery ? It is dominated by 
Self in the grossest form in which Self can be asserted — in 
laws made for the Few, and by the Few, at the expense of the 
Many. It is stained through and through with injustice. 
It is beginning to present jthose tremendous contrasts which 
have been the precursor of the death of so many previous 
civilizations: — palaces, luxury, and ever-increasing wealth 
at one end of the scale ; and at the other end of it squalor, 



slums, want, and ever- deepening poverty. It ts a iearful 
fact to contemplate, that in the city of New York there are 
men who have added to their wealth as much as a million 
of dollars in a single day. while in the self-same city there 
are hundreds and hundreds who, hour after hour, hang upon 
the very verge of starvation. 

How true are the words of Gcethe. that " It is only with 
Renunciation, that Life, properly speaking, can be said to 
begin." When a man steps out of himself, forgets himself 
for some one else ; denies himself a comfort that some one ' 
in more need than he shall be benefitted, then he does the ' 
one great thing ; then his heart runs over with silent joy ; 
then he receives a pleasure such as nothing else under 
heaven can give him. This is the real thing ; the rational 
pleasure ; the pleasure that never cloys ; and the pleasure 
that each of us can in a measure enjoy, if he will. To be 
sure, we cannot all build Medical Colleges out of the 
earnings of our labor, as gifts to suffering humanity ; nor 
need we 

" * * * * Wander lone, 

Crownless andhumele&s <hal llie world be helped;" 

but the demon of selfishness, that lies in the heart of us all, 
can at least be scotched if it cannot quite be killed. If, out 
of our superabundance, and without any self-denial what- 
ever, we give a penny to a homeless outcast in the street, 
for the moment we are exalted, for the moment we feel the 
breath of Heaven; but when, in the interest of humanity, 
we put Self under foot — Ah! then we walk the empyrean 
heights, and gather flowers that can never fade. 
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I once heard a true story which is worth repeating : An 
old fellow, without wife or child to bless him, who had, 
as every wealthy person has, a number of poor relations, 
but never thought of any of them, from one year's end to 
another, had shut himself up so within himself that his 
whole world became bounded by his own being, and his 
never-satisfied desires. One day, while sitting in his 
library, thoroughly miserable from self-tormenting thought, 
— the very books appearing to glower at him — a strange 
light, as from an angel presence, seemed to flash suddenly 
upon him. It illuminated his soul as it had never before 
been illuminated. He went to his desk, took from it his 
check-book, and, with a feeling he had never till then ex- 
perienced, he drew checks for large amounts to the order 
of various of his needy relatives, and one of larger amount 
than all the rest, he filled in for a meritorious institution that 
long had in vain solicited him for aid. After the checks 
were signed and enclosed in their respective envelopes, he 
drew a long breath of great relief, and turning on himself, 
said: 

" You old rascal ! you dare to grow so selfish again, and 
I will give away your whole fortune ! " 

What is the essential difference between Byron and 
Burns, who, as poets, have so many points in common ? 
Simply this, that the latter loses sight of himself, the for- 
mer, never. The one had a genuine affection for every 
created thing — his heart was a welling spring of sympathy 
and love; the other spent his great powers in depicting his 
own miseries, and seemed to have no genuine love for any- 
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thing outside of himself. And so it is, that the universal 
world clasps Burns to its bosom, while it does but stand off 
at a distance, and coldly admire Byron. 

Can we ever repeat Leigh Hunt's famous lines too often? 

" Abou Ben Adhem (may his iribe incrca^!) 
Awoke one nighl from a deep dreun of peace, 

And saw willun the moonlight in hiE room. 

Miking it rich and like & lily in bloom, 
An BDgcl writing in a book of gold. 
Eiceediog peace hud mude lien Ad hem bold, 
And to (he Piesenee in the room he said ; 
'What wrilest ihou?" The Vision raised iW head. 
And, with a look made of all Sweet accord, 
Answered, 'The natnes of those who love the Loni.' 
'And is mine one?' said Abou. 'Nay, not so,' 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 
Bui cheerly still, and said, 'I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.' 
'The Angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
II came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed. 
And, lo! Den Adhem's name led all the rest." 

True to the associations that cluster around these college 
halls, we may be assured that no false doctrines will here 
be taught. There is but one practice of medicine, and the 
"old school," so-called, is its prophet — there can be, in the 
nature of things, none other. The public have been falsely 
educated to believe that there is an old-school of med- 
icine as contra-distinguished from the new-school, and that 
the former, like the latter, is a system. But the difference 
between the two is immeasurable, and lies in this ; The le- 
gitimate and only practice of medicine consists in doing 
anything and everything morally and scientifically right 
which the physician may deem to be of benefit to his 
patient. So long as he knows what he is doing, so long as 
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he can intelligently see his way, so long he is at liberty to 
use any element of earth, air or water, and any and all ap- 
pliances whatever, and in any manner, quantity or form, 
that he can reasonably believe will meet the condition of 
the patient and conduce to his recovery. On the contrary, 
the new school (what the term may mean is hard to tell, for 
it embraces all modern respectable quackery) is bound 
within the rigid rules of certain systems, outside of which 
the practitioner is not permitted to range. If he be a home- 
opathist, he is honestly compelled to the observance of the 
rule of similia similibus curantur. That is, he must in 
every case administer that drug which will, in the well per- 
son, produce the same apparent symptoms observable in 
the sick ; no other drug is admissible ; and, furthermore, the 
medicine must be exhibited in certain prescribed dilutions 
or triturations. If the practitioner be an Eclectic or 
Thompsonian, he is confined to the vegetable world for his 
remedies; and if a Hydropathist, he is indissolubly wedded 
to cold water. And so on, through the whole list down to 
the chap who cures every conceivable ailment by the simple 
laying on of hands. The members of each of these classes 
are specialists as to remedy; they are hedged round, and 
bound in, by their respective systems, and if the case of the 
patient cannot be brought within the enclosure of the sys- 
tem, so much the worse for the patient. At all events the 
sufferer will have the satisfaction of having been done to 
death according to rule, and can take consolation from what 
was solemnly remarked, on a memorable occasion, that it 



would never do to violate the eternal laws that govern such 
things, for the mere matter of saving human life. 

If it be said that, practically, these followers of systems 
do not keep within their lines, and that, as occasion prompts, 
they go outside of them, then it is plain they are insincere; 
then it is plain they pretend to be one thing, and are, in 
reality, another thing; then it is plain they are not fit to 
practice medicine under any circumstances whatever; then 
it is plain they are pretenders, pure and simple. 

But again, these systems have no scientific basis what- 
ever; they are built on the sand. Nor have their promoters 
ever contributed to mankind anything of scientific value; 
while on the contrary, legitimate medicine is founded on the 
very rock of science, and her followers have, in every age, 
been such great discoverers, that the history of medicine 
and of medical men would well nigh constitute a complete 
history of science. 

Thus it is manifest that that practice which is founded on 
scientific principles, and which looks only at the relief of 
the sick by any honest means attainable, is the one and 
only legitimate practice of medicine. And it is furthermore 
plain, that ail strictures against the regular practitioner, for 
refusing to consult with these system -mongers, are made in 
ignorance of the subject. For there can be no intelligent 
relief devised for the patient, where the parties to the con- 
sultation hold such fundamentally different views. At all 
events, such relief could only be devised at the expense of 
honesty. 

Legitimate medicine never stood firmer than she does 
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to-day. Her Past is glorious, her Present, bright, and her 
Future, secure. Holding fast, as she does, to the revela- 
tions of science, as science becomes more certain, so 
must the processes of medicine become more certain. She 
and science are so closely connected, that if one falls, the 
other must fall. But they will not fall, for they bear the 
seeds of invincible life. Linked arm in arm, they have 
marched grandly down the ages, and so will march on and 
on, for the spiritual and material betterment of mankind, 
** to the last syllable of recorded time.' ' To them, with 
g^teful hearts, we dedicate this College Edifice, rich in all 
blessed memories, and consecrated by the purest love for 
science and humanity; and consecrated, as well, by the 
undying affection of the founder for him, who in life held 
that affection dear, and whose bright name will ever shine 
resplendent on these walls. To-night we do, indeed, rejoice 
with exceeding great joy. Our hearts keep time together 
in sweetest music. We walk with those great souls who 
in every age have lived and toiled for man. In such blest 
hour the senses swim in spiritual seas and spurn all baser 
matter. In such blest hour Christ reigns in every heart. 
And to him, Levi Cooper Lane, who has so wrought in 
the cause of humanity, whose gift in that cause we are here 
to acknowledge, do we not all turn, and fervently pray that 
every hope in connection with this institution may be more * 
than fulfilled ; that he shall live long in the land as the pre- 
siding genius of these halls; and that when the final 
summons comes, as come it must, it shall find his work 
complete, and exceeding peace within his heart. 



And to you, graduates, who are probably expecting some 
parting monitions from me, I am spared the pleasant task 
of delivering a labored address to you, for I have but to 
point to the circumstances attending the erection of this 
building, to find the leading elements of the professional 
career — Concentration, Reticence, Prudence, and Self-sacri- 
fice. Concentration, as shown in the unfaltering purpose of 
him whom we now honor; Reticence and Prudence illustrated 
in this, that despite the urgent inquisitiveness of a curious 
public, his purpose remained an undisturbed secret in the 
breast of the founder; and, as illustrative of that Self-sac- 
rifice which your profession will often demand of you, none 
can be more impressive, none can be more eloquent, than 
the crowning act of the donor, who, not content with erect- 
ing this edifice out of the earnings of his own hands, makes 
his Renunciation complete, by writing on its walls the name 
of another in preference to his own. 

Let the lesson of this hour remain with you ever and 
always ; let no necessity compel, no temptation seduce, 
your feet to devious paths ; but with onward stride, through 
every difficulty, danger and trial, may you " press toward 
the mark for the prize of your high calling." And remem- 
ber, with the poet, that 

yeats; in Ihoughl^, not bcealhai 
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Believing the facts inight prove of interest to the ino.st of 
i^vu, and add something to the knowledge of the medical 
^^jpography of a region but imperfectly known, I herewith 
^ffer the following observations, recently made during a visit 
to the llepublic of (luatemala. 

Guatemala is the most northern of the five States which 
^ographically comprise the region known as Central Amer- 
ica; the remaining four being Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Costa Ilica. Guatemala lies between 14 and 18 deijrees 
of northern latitude, aiul hence it is situated wholly in the 
tropics. Besides, it lies in the northern portion of that sin- 
gular constriction which the hand of Nature has impressed 
on a portion of the equatorial region of the western conti- 
nent, presenting a varying breadth of from three hundred to 
four hundred miles, between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
South of Guatemala, the constriction becomes lessened in 
f>pace until, at the Isthmus of Darien, it is but forty-seven 
miles wide. All old Californians remember the Isthmus, and 
carry in memory an unfading picture of a journey across it; 
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and no matter how many shadows departing years may ca^s^l 
over us, this picture hangs untarnished in the background of 
\)\\T lives, and as we turn again to it. 



; ** Where o*er hUl and vaUey plays 

1 The sunlight of our early days," 



I am sure there is awakened in each of our hearts an iiide- 
linable thrill of pleasure. 

For recreation, as well as to escape the unpleasant season 
of mid-winter in San Francisco, on the 30th day of last 
December, accompanied by my wife, I embarked on lx)ard 
the steamer Granada, for Central America. Bi-monthly 
trips are made thither by vessels of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Compuiy. These vessels touch at two Mexican ports 
and four in Central America, tiually arriving at Panama; 
thence they connect with a line on the Atlantic side, so that 
in this way the j)assiige can l>e made from San Francisco to 
New York, the whole journey being made in al>out one 
month. On iMianlintr the Granada, I was struck with the 
wonderful diflferenoe in the aecomnuHlatiuns of the present 
jstt'aniers and those of fi^rnior times. The demands of coni- 
inerce have banished iroxn use the niairniticent side-wheel 
steamers, >«> well remembered by all who made this trip 
twentv vears ajj^o. Instead of a float inix palace, where all 
\\'i\> arrauijed to atfv»nl the hijrhest comfort and luxurv to the 
traveler, we were uslieretl aboard a serew-pn>peller, where 
state-roiniis are narrowed to petty elo>et-like quarters. 
Thouidi these steamers are more einnfortable than the famous 
Cuiiarders that cross the Atlantic, still thev have but little to 
remind <»ne of the suniptnons (jnarters which onee tltiated on 
tliese waters, and >till less to alter the «letinition whieh Dr. 
John>on ^""ave of a >ra vovatxt*. •• ininri>«»nment, with the 
elianee> «>f bein«^ drowned >npera<lde<l.*' TliMUirh the vovai^e 
lia> l>een bereft of manv "f it^ t»lden attraetion>, still there 
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I «re some persons in whom the desire to liasten in life's fever- 

I ^sli stniggle is so far absent that they prefer this way of 

teaching New York. It were well that more of our care- 

^^>>m business men would take this journey when they re- 

^^irnto their old homes in the East; they would thus slow 

^'^« hand that is measuring oif the hours on the dial plate of 

^Ixcir lives. 

Tliough our departure was in the season when storms 
^^ dually lash our coast, still our steamer floated out J:hrough 
*>e Golden Gate in as smooth a sea as the most solicitous 
*^^^a traveler could wish. As if to chronicle the approaching 
^^^inclusion of 1882, the hour of sailing was shifted from 
^^noming till late in the evening; so that before we had 
^^^ached the ocean outside, the sun was sinking in the watery 
'horizon, and casting its last rays on the retiring city and the 
^iiagniiicent coast range of mountains which lie at the en- 
\:rance of the Golden Gate, and farther beyond encircle our 
ZBay. Around Tamalpais floated those fleecy clouds which 
sire so characteristic a feature of the landscape, and which as 
** phantom ships" have been so eloquently described by Pol- 
lock, one of California's most gifted verse writers. How 
many argonautic adventurers of every profession and grade 
of humanity, including even the talented Pollock himself, 
after all their struggles in our new State, have in the end 
grasped nothing but gilded clouds, which proved cold and 
empty forms of bitter disappointment! 

The ocean that received us with so placid a face, in less 
than twenty-four hours assumed his proper wintry dress, and 
during the remainder of the voyage treated us to continu- 
ously rough weather, and on one occasion to a violent storm. 
Most persons who have gone to sea, afterwards have their 
storm-story to tell; and as the stories are much alike, I will 
omit the narration of mine, except to state that it was en- 
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countered in crossing the Gulf of Teliuantepec, which seems 
t() lie one of Nature's great blow-pipes, through which is ex- 
pelled from the interior of Mexico a huge blast of wind that 
reaches far out into the Pacific Ocean. Tliis region is si> no- 
toriously the site of stonns that every traveler who makes 
this voyage learns the fact from some older voyager long be- 
fore he reaches the place. From the mild l>low that is gen- 
erally experienced in crossing the outlet of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the still severer one at the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
it would seem that Xature has a special love for blowing over 
a tongue of water that projects into the land. 

Tlie storm off Tehuantepec tested the Inittom of our 
steamer, as well as that of every passenger's stomach ; the 
former lost none of her cargo — of the latter so much cannot 
be said. For over one hour, while the steamer was riinnini/ 
before the storm, two sharks kept near lier keel; whether 
these heteroeercal monsters snuflFed a l>f«(j^uet aliead, or 
whether idle curiosity impelled and sustiiine<l their diligence, 
remained an unsolved problem, yet they did prove one thing: 
that muscle and tin can make as much propress in water as 
steam. Another observation made was that the phosphores- 
cent agent in a calm, when the water is moved diffnses itself 
like liquid lire — but <lurin^ this storm the luminous principle 
seemeil to autrrej/ate itself in isolated centers, so that the 
amount of light emitted was lessened. 

In IlyrtPs Topographical Anatomy — a lK)ok in which the 
student will learn much anatomy an<l be entertained with 
much that is witty, quaint and sparkling - the author tells us 
how, in cro.^sintr the Mediterranean Sea, he spent his time in 
studying the action of the abdominal muscles in the act of 
vomiting. If Ilyrtl had been a voyager on this passage and 
shared the fate of most of those on board, I am certain that 
paragraph in his Anatomy wouhl not have been written, since 
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both his head and his stomach would soon have been empty. 

Many attempts have been made to offer a scientiiic expla- 
nation of sea-sickness; to the numerous ones found among 
medical writers, I will add one more: 

In the last few years the German cerebro-vivisectionists 
have plainly demonstrated that in many instances of cerebral 
trouble the cardinal condition is that of anremia, instead of 
hypenemia, as was formerly taught, and as the concomitant 
of such anaemia, liausea may arise in a perfectly sound stom- 
ach. In intra-cranial circulation two factors figure — the 
movement of the blood and the movement of the cerebro- 
spinal serum. The affluent blood-wave displaces and causes 
the serum to escape from the skull; the returning blood-wave 
again acts reversely, and, as it escapes, it is replaced by the 
entering cerebro-spinal serum. Stich efflux and reflux of the 
serum can be seen in the animal's neck, when the oceipito. 
atloid ligaments are laid bare. The ascent and descent of the 
subject on shipboard tend to interrupt the uniform move- 
ment of the reciprocal currents — both by virtue of their in- 
ertia sink as the vessel rises, and rise as the vessel sinks; 
thence arises disturbance in the equilibrium of the supply of 
blood to the brain, and, jis a further consequence, sympathetic 
nausea. Long continuance of the cause finally begets a tol- 
erance, and hence a disappearance of the sea-sickness. Should 
this explanation share the fate of its predecessors, and require 
that ?io?i sequltur should be appended to it, let the discoverer 
of the fallacy refrain from conchid'm^, propter i?u^citiavi pro' 
priain — (lack of individual experience.) 

To get relief, or in a measiire to avoid sea-sickness, secure 
a berth '^amidships," and during rough weather maintain the 
horizontal position, use a light and easily digested diet in 
which there is no excess of liqiiids, and remain in bed during 
the period requisite for digestion. As constipation sooner or 
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later occure, this ehonld be relieved by proper remedies; aii<l 
this ktter liint should especially ^>e attended to at the end of 
a protracted voyage where there has lieen a transition fn»ni a 
cold to a hot climate. Tliis little precaution, and especially 
if the traveler will take old Rush's ••ten and ten'' of submu- 
riate and jalap, will often ward off an attack of fever. Sea- 
sickness, depending as it does up4>n causes outside of the 
Ixxly, is not curable by any intenial remedy. Chapniairs 
ice-liag, with which many English travelers provide them- 
selves when they cross the Channel, nitrite of amyl, the bn»- 
mides, etc., are all useless ballast in a sea voyage. 
Tlie lines of Byron — 

"Of all the seas the traveler pukes in, 
None is more dangerous than the Euxinc," 

plainly piint to the universality of sea-sickness; and he wlio 
travels by sea may safc^ly include tliis in tlie expenr^es wliicli 
he must incur inrirder to see other lands, for none are exempt 
except a favored few — verj' few — in whom the partial hand 
of nature has so cunningly adjusted the elements of tlie cere- 
])ral circulation that they never get adrift, but remain r/z/yr/'.^^. 
hlffck during wind and storm. 

During our progress southward we were generally in view 
of land; the western coast of Mexico, consisting of hills and 
low mountains that were nearly destitute of trees and livincr 
vecretation, made a landscape of which the eye seldom grew 
weary. And this view became doubly interesting when it 
rcmiiided one, as was often the case, of the Coast Rancre of 
monntains <»f our own State, and recalled those pictnres(Hie 
lines of l>eanty wliich nature has s<^ liappily traced in the 
lace of ('alifornia. As in art, one finds different scliools with 
distinctly characteristic methods and styles, so in sketchino- 
mountain forms, uniformity has not fettered tlie liand of na- 
ture; such lil)erty she indulged in while tracing our coast 
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mountains and foothills, developing a style elegant, distinc- 
tive and peculiar. The mountain of Norway with its som- 
bre brow of pines mirrored in the lake at its foot, and the 
Alpine peak with the green meadow at its base bestarred 
with yellow flowers, have each their special charm — yet the 
traveler who has not seen the mountains of California has 
yet in store for himself a pleasure which the former can 
never awaken in his heart. Arid this same originality of 
character is found from the Columbia River to the tropical 
region of Mexico, reappearing again, as I have seen in the 
Andes of Peru. Hence the Sierras, the Cordilleras and the 
Andes are one and the same sketch rtiade by the hand of Na- 
ture — a sketch in which the devices of concealment with 
which Art often disguises her defects are rigidly avoided, since 
each outline is distinctly traced on the sky, and is as clearly 
visible as if seen in a miniature picture held in the observer's 
hand. 

On the eleventh day of our voyage we arrived at Cliam- 
perico, a small port on the coast of (Tuatemala. Champerico 
has commercial importance on account of the large amount 
of cofifee produced in its vicinity and thence shipped. From 
this point the two distinctive physical characteristics of the 
State of Guatemala become plainly visible, viz: high lands 
and low lands. The low lands comprise a highly fertile l)elt 
of soil that reaches some thirty miles inland from the Atlantic 
and the Paciiic; l)etween these level plaint lies the high land, 
which rises here and there into mountains of high altitude. 
The greatest elevation reached is l)etween two and three miles 
above the sea level. Among the summits that especially at- 
tract notice are those of Santa Maria, El Agua and El P^iego, 
the latter two being volcanoes which have not lost their func- 
tion of occasionally disgorging their Hery contents. 

During our stay at Champerico several of the travelers 
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were entertained by an excnrsion upon a short portion of the 
railroad that is lieing constmcted from the port to a town 
which is situated about thirty miles inland, and when tinished 
will serve as an outlet to the immense crop of co£Fee grown 
in that region. The passengers who enjoyed this short ride 
were quite carried away in their transports of wonder at the 
tropical scenes which were thus suddenly opened to their 
view; and I am sure that each one hears with him many kind 
remembrances of the hospitalities of Captain Douglass and 
others who are managing the construction of this road, which 
is being built by the money and enterprise of a San Fran- 
cisco company. 

From Champerico, a few hours steaming brought us to Sun 
Jos6, the leading port on the western coast of Gnateniala. 
Here, as the early morning opened, we found ourselves lying 
almost in the shadows of the volcanos, Water and Fire, which, 
thougli s<.nnc miles inland, seemed very near, owing to tlie 
clcHrnefiK of the air. From the nostriln of El Fiiego (lire) a 
cloud of white vapor was sh^vly escaping and idly wreatlieil, 
like grey lockn, this slumbering TitanV head. As he lay 
tliere in his placid sleep no one would have thought that in 
that quiet form were conceale<l the eai*thquake and Force and 
Might, nioi*e than a match for Promethean divinity. 

The tumult and bustle couHecjuent upon disembarking are 
illy (MHiHonant with the musing which otherwise such a morn- 
ing and such scenery might have favored; thoughts of a more 
practicHJ nature occupie<l our minds, viz. to go ashore and 
hcc that none of our effects were left hehind. Vnmi the 
steamer we were c^irried in l)arges to the end of a loner iron 
pier, which has been built from the sh<»re into the water about 
one-eitrhth of a mile. 

To digress here. Nature has been very unequal in lier 
f^ifts to the eastern and the western sides of the continent. 
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The eastern coast has been favored with well sheltered har- 
bors—great pockets, as it were, inviting commerce to shelter 
there its stores. The Pacific side, on the contrary, is remark- 
ably wanting in such resources. Any one who has easily 
walked on or off a vessel lying at one of the wharves of San 
Francisco, and who debarks at a Mexican, Central American, 
or South American port, in a small boat that is compelled to 
land on a harborless, unprotected beach, has learned that our 
land-locked bay is a natural gift beyond all price. And these 
advantages will take a still higher rank, if he should ever 
land at San Jos6 de Guatemala, where the debarkation is done 
in a basket that is suspended to a crane some twenty feet 
above. The hoisting of the basket and its swinging shore- 
wards are done by steam. The tossing of the small boat 
which carries him to the pier, and the swaying revolutions of 
the balloon-like basket, for the first hour of his advent, will 
quite absorb his attention. 

Among the fellow passengers during the voyage was Gen- 
eral Butterfield, a man well known in the history of our 
country as a fearless champion of the ciuise of our Govern- 
ment during the late war. Ilis present mission hither was 
as the representative of, and shareholder in, an American 
company that lias purchased the control of a railroad which 
has lately been constructed from San Jos6 to Escuintla, a 
town nearly thirty miles inland. General Eutterfield, accom- 
panied ])y Mr. George Crocker, son of the well known capi- 
talist of San Francisco, came for the purpose of completing 
this road to Guatemala City, the point of its final destination. 
Besides this work, they are now occupied in making topo- 
graphical surveys preliminary to building other railroads in 
Guatemala, and the adjacent State of Salvador. The great 
energy, unusual powers of endurance, experience in the field, 
and personal ability of General liuttertield, and above all, his 
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self-denying devotion to the enterprise wliicli has been dele- 
gated to him, shows that Northern capital has exercised keen 
discretion in the selection of its management; and if a pre- 
diction be allowed, it requires no special acumen to discover 
that the hand which led martial hosts to success in war, will 
conduct peaceful legions here to no less signal victories in 
their battles with tropical nature. 

On arriving at San Jos6, General Butterlield invited a 
number of the passengers to accompany him in an excursion 
from the port to Escuintla, the present terminus of the road. 
The strange novelty of the tropical flora of the countiy trav- 
ersed by the road, many of the shrubs and trees being in 
bloom, and others being quite covered with the rich flowers 
of the trailing convolvulus, was one of those rare specbicles 
which falls on the traveler as a new revelation, that remains 
as an unfading picture forever afterwards, giving delight as 
often as the hand of memory unveils it. In that panoramic 
scene which was rapidly unfolded to view, as the train sped 
on its course, were now and then caught glimpses of flelds of 
cofifee and sugar cane, and of the thatched huts of the Indians, 
under the shade of cocoa palms and orange trees. At Es- 
cuintla, the party was the recipient of a choice collation, in 
which the wine of the North mingled its gift with that of 
the passion-flower and a half dozen other tropical fruits. 
This flnished, the party next visited a church built over two 
hundred years ago, and ascending its half-ruined tower, looked 
on one of the most l>eautiful huulscapevS of (-fuatemahi a 
scene which the artist's pencil, not written words, can p<>r- 
tray. Thirty miles away lay the l*aciflc, of which the mov- 
ing wiiters, mirror-like, gave glimpses of reflected light; 
while nearer by, cloud-shadow and sunlight disputed domin- 
ion over vast scopes of evergreen forests and flelds, wIkjso 
verdure rejoiced in unending Summer; on the other side. 
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close at hand, rose the huge fonns of Water and Fire, their 
bases enriched with a zone of forests, interrupted now and 
then by cultivated fields of cane and coffee ; these green 
fields could be descried reaching far up toward the summit, 
and seemed to hang, like emerald gems, on the mountain's side. 
In the evening, after the rest of the party had returned 
aboard, we drove to the plantation of Concepcion, which lies 
at the base of the volcano of Agua. This large estate, 
which is devoted to the raising of sugar cane, is the property 
of Baron Duteil, who came to Guatemala many years ago. 
This place, which is in a high state of cultivation, besides its 
wonderful natural endowments, shows in the rare felicity of 
its improvements, that its owner has kept even pace with 
nature ; for one is surprised at the rare combination of com- 
fort, luxury and elegance which blend in the appointments 
of its manorial mansion. From Escuintla, there leads to it 
an excellent road, the latter portion of which passes through 
an alameda or avenue of cocoa palms, bordered on each side 
by a Inroad expanse of sugar cane, all of which was overlooked 
from the cool piazza of the front of the house. In the rear 
was another open piazza where meals were served, and where 
long vistas of field, forest, gorge and volcano, took the place 
of the ordinary wall pictures. A third side looked on a 
fountain of ph^ying water and on a short avenue of trees that 
ended near a swimming bath. This bath was coiistantly re- 
plenished by pure water from a neighboring stream, the 
water constantly falling, cascade-like into a stone reservoir 
some thirty feet long, that was overarched by a bower of 
roses and passion flowers; the perfume of these flowers, and 
their tints yet visible in the moonlight, the faultless tempera- 
ture of both air and water, made a picture of oriental luxury 
such as will recall to the reader's memory Irving's sketches 
of the Alhambra, 
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The amount of sugar produced at Concepeioii was so enor- 
mous that upon the item of spirits distilled from the waste 
material the government receives a tax of over live thousand 
dollars a month. 

Leaving Concepcion on the following day, we next pr(»- 
ceeded to Barcenas, a large coffee estate that lies somewhat 
off the main road which leads from Escuintla to the City of 
Guatemala. This place is owned by Senor Samayoa, who is 
the Minister of Agriculture, and is reckoned among the 
wealthiest men of Central America. Our late arrival pre- 
vented us from seeing much of the estate that night, hut 
early the next morning the most of the party were on the 
grounds, eager and curious to see growing coffee. One saw 
there this precious shrub in every stage of growth, from the 
nursery plants, w^hich were just peering through the earth, 
under cover to screen them from the hot sun, to the full grown 
shrubs, some ten feet high, which were laden with nearly ripe 
fruit. This shrub resembles somewhat a cherry tree in foliage, 
though the leaves are more glossy. The fruit grows in 
crowded clusters, without stems, in the axils of the branches. 
Each berry, when ripe, is of purplish tint, and if perfect, it 
contains two hemispherical grains with their Hat faces op- 
posed. The pulp of these berries is of a sweetish taste, and 
possesses none of the qualities of coffee. From the growing 
shrub we were next conducted by Mr. Klee, the manager of 
the estate, to the mill where the coifee berries were being 
hulled or threshed. Durino; the short time that we ret>*ar<led 
this work, several hundred pounds of coffee passed through 
the mill. The consumer of coffee in the >»ortli will value his 
eu[) still more when he learns that the annual product of a 
shrub is never over four pounds, and on an avera^re is not 
much more than one [)ound; that the producing period of a 
shrub is not more than fifteen years; and that each orain of 
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coffee, from planting until it reaches the sack, receives the 
labor of over a dozen, persons. The coffee which commands 
the highest price in the market, known as the pea coffee, but 
here called '' caracolillo," from its resemblance to a snail 
shell, is of small, round form, like a miniature egg, and would 
appear to l>e a dwarfed product, where the berry, instead of 
two grains, contains but one grain. 

From Barcenas we proceeded to the City of Guatemala, 
the first hour's ride being through coffee fields belonging to 
tlie estate of Samayoa. In many places I ob6er\^ed that the 
shrubs were partly shaded by the plantain or banana shrub. 
After some four hours ride w^e reached the City of Guate- 
mala, situated on a large plain about one mile above sea level. 
On arriving here nearly all persons are rendered sensible of 
the high altitude through the increased demand made by the 
lungs for more air, owing to the rarity of the atmosphere. 

The City of Guatemala was originally built about thirty 
miles from the present location, clc»se to the base of the vol- 
canos. Water and Fire, and at a slightly less elevation than 
that of the new city. Tlie old city, now named Antigua, was 
twice destroyed by the adjacent volcanoes — once in 1541, and 
again in 1702. In the lirst disaster, on a dark night when 
min was rapidly falling, there gushed forth a Hood of water 
from one of the mountains, which was quickly followed by 
an eruption of lava from the other; and these- destructive 
forces were soon reinforced I)y earthquakes, so that the town 
was utterly destroyed, burying in its ruins the families of 
Alvarado and others of the primitive conquerors. The old 
Castilian conquerors, shrinking from no peril and dismayed 
by no disaster, rebuilt the city, to suffer a similar fate from 
earthquakes two hundred and twenty years later. 

A visit to Antigua shows the traveler a wonderful pile of 
ruins, surpassing anything of the kind to be seen elsewhere 
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in America. I saw there the fidlen, or half fallen walh of 
over one hundred and iSfty churches, of which enough re- 
mained to show their former greatness. Walls cleft and 
partly or wholly fallen, fragments of broken columns, ruined 
arches, broken statnaiy, fallen altars, shrubbery and trailing 
vines disputing with mutiUted figures for place in the weather 
stained niches, and beasts stabled on floors where once tlie 
worshiper knelt, are the characters in which the earthquake 
and volcanic violence have left record of their advent of ruin. 

The country around Antigua is of unsurpassed richness. 
As in the fertile fields around JEtna and Vesuvius — so here in 
these volcanic crucibles Nature has compounded a soil most 
favorable to vegetable growth; here the coffee shrub bends 
under its richest harvest, and fruit trees so numerous that 
their names would fill a half page, with slight toil offer their 
luscious products to man; here all plant-life revels in riotous 
luxuriance. No wonder that in such an Eden nunierouu 
warnings passed unheeded; and only when the demon of 
destruction had converted the place into one vast tomb did 
the inhabitants forsake tliis paradise — ^and lest there should 
}ye a return thither, the fallen city is more securely guarded 
than if sentineled by a flaming sword turning every way at 
its gates, since not a week passes there without an earthquake, 
nor a day without some tremor, as revealed by the sisometer. 

The present City of Guatemala contains sixty thousand in- 
habitants, and is located on a large plain that is surrounded on 
the east, north and west by ranges of mountains. When the 
city is looked at fnmi an eminence it presents a very impos- 
ing appearance, owing to the walls of the houses being of 
snowy whiteness and many of the churches being models of 
rtrcliitectural beauty. Tlie streets, crossing at right angles, 
are of good width and paved with stones of two forms — one 
of flat blocks, placed at regular intervals, while the other. 
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smaller and more irregular, fill the spaces between the blocks 
— and the whole is so disposed as to slope towards the center 
of the street, there forming a shallow gutter. Tlie sidewalks, 
sloping towards the street, are paved with square blocks of 
stone. The city is provided with a system of sewerage which, 
though imperfect, is superior to that of San Francisco. 

To digress to the important topic of sewers, I would here 
say, that when abroad a few years ago, I made a careful and 
laborious examination of the sewerage system of Londiju, and 
from the Board of Works of that metropolis procured draw- 
ings and description of the same; also, a description of the 
Paris system; all of which is contained in a biennial report 
of the California State Board of Health. An examination 
and comparison of the system of San Francisco with that of 
London or Paris convicts us of egregious ignorance and stu- 
pidity, and will cause every lover of our city to wish that he 
he could blot out this page from the municipal history of San 
Francisco; yet, so long as official position, votes, and sewer 
builders and cleaners are so closely articulated, so long will 
mismanagement prevail and epidemic pestilence make its re- 
current visitations. 

The houses of Guatemala are built of adobe, stone, or brick, 
the walls being from two to three feet thick, to afford security 
of escape in case of earthquakes. To have sufficiency of 
room, they must occupy much more space than even large 
houses do with us. The floors are made of half -burnt brick, 
resting on a concrete foundation, and are covered with a thin 
straw matting. One great pest of the country is fleas, which 
are not confined to the untidy houses of the poor, but they . 
hold sway in every household. While Nature has added to 
the size of other insects in the tropics, she has amply coni- 
pensated for diminished volume of the flea by increased ac- 
tivity, and, as if to favor this commonwealth of insects, men- 
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tha pnlegium has been omitted in the flora here. I would 
advise one of those enterprising Dahnatians wlio are gn^ring 
flea powder in the neighl)orhood of Stockton, California, to 
come here and plant the flea-driving pyrethnim. If he will 
do so, he will enrich himself, and win the praise of this flea- 
ridden people. 

The water used here comes through time-worn and rickety 
aqueducts, from a natural fountain, some miles distant. 
Arriving in the city it is conducted to one or more reservoirs 
in each block, which are cimstructed in a corner or side of a 
house, in which the rattling sound of the falling water is 
heard, as one passes near it. From such a reservoir, several 
houses are supplied. Tlie water, l)efore its use as drinking 
water, is caused to pass through the porous wall of a large 
filter that is made from tiffa or volcanic rock. Besides 
cleansing, this stone filler cools the water. Such filtration 
might be julopted with advantage in San P^raiieiseo. 

As public institutions for the indigent sick, one finds two 
in the City of (tuatemala, one for soldiers, and the other for 
ciA'ilians. Through the courtesy <>f Dr. Joaquin Vela, I was 
enabled to see and inspect each; also from his annual report 
I was able to get much information respecting hospital man- 
agement here. 

Tlie Military Hospital is located on elevated ground, three 
miles from the city. Tlie diseases seen there were those re- 
sultincr ill the main, from dissi])ati(m, the larirest coiitincrent 
being furnishcMl ])y the Guard (►f Honor. One found that 
the Sontliern sons of war are nearly akin to those of the 
North, in making frequent pilgrimages to an unlawful 
shrine; and as Vulcan cautrht in a net the war ifod during 
an unlawful visit to his own household, so the followers of 
Mars often re-enact his role, insomuch that their fo//o s c()st 
the State as much as their wounds in its defense. Hygienic 
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philanthropy has here a hard problem to solve. Who has 
the wisdom to do it? 

A visit to the Hospital General for civilians showed me an 
institution as well eondncted as similar ones in the United 
States. Disease here is classified as internal, or medical, and 
external, or surgical; and each of these sections is under the 
charge of an intelligent corps of medical attendants: The 
whole number of patients treated here during the year 1882, 
was five thousand four hundred and ninety persons; of these 
there remained on hand January 1st, 1883, two hundred and 
forty patients; whole number of deaths in 1882, four hundred 
and thirty-three. Tlie medical and surgical service is rendered 
gratuitously, with the permission of the service utilizing the 
hospital for medical instruction. Internes, chosen by the fac- 
ulty of the medical school, reside in the hospital, and to some 
extent replace the regular physicians during their absence. 
The physicians and surgeons attending the ho«pital are mainly 
gniduates of the Guatemala school, who have been abroad 
and added to their qualifications by a period of study in 
Paris. 

In tlie treatment of the sick, Dr. Yela told me that they 
had abandoned the use of stimulants. This course had been 
adopted after a trial of Todd's mode of treatment l)y stimu- 
lation, under which it was found that more died than under 
the present non-stimulant method. 

A striking feature in the building is that the main portion 
of it is constructed in the form of a Greek cross; the effect 
of such an arrangement is singularly impressive, as, standing 
in the center the eye wanders along the four avenues, each 
lined with two rows of beds for tlie sick. Suffering in its 
many forms seemed strikingly in place there, and to re-enact 
the great scene whence sprang this sacred symbol, which 
devotion and self sacrifice have carried to every clime and 
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planted on every shore where throbs a liiiman heart. 

The immediate attendance npon the patients is rendered 
by Sisters of Charity; and to this is due the remarkable 
order, the scrupulous cleanliness and the faultless system 
which characterized the internal management of this institu- 
tion. A large range of observation, embracing nearly all 
parts of the globe, has proven to me that such management 
is the best, and it is quite inexplicable why tlie French 
authorities have lately become so hostile to it, and are so 
determined to abolish it. Armand Despres, of resolute heart 
and great readiness as a writer, firmly resists this change in 
the Parisian hospitals, and though in the minority, he is 
giving his opponents much trouble. Besides observation 
abroad, personal experience at home, while acting as surgeon 
to a hospital in San Francisco, under the care of the Sisters 
of Mercy, has fully proven to me the excellence of this sys- 
tom. for one sees that untiring dev<:»tion to the wants of the 
v<ick, utter extinction of self, and tinal death at the altar at 
which an unchangeable pur|x>se had been pleilged. tind there 
their fullest realization. 

The sources of maintenance of the Hospital (general are 
novel and worth v of mention. These are mi»nevs derived 
h\m\ the sale of K»ts fi»r the burial of the dead, income from 
ludl tights, a lottery establishtH.1 fi»r this purjH»se, a certain 
jH'reentage of bequests left by will, also iKHjUests occasionally 
made to the hospital, and a jvirt of the eoHectii»ns made in 
the ehuivlie>. 

The I'urial of the ilead i> under jniMie nianaiXi'ment, and 
is an o\jH'n>i\e matter, ro-tinv: tho>e of awnio^e niean> frnni 
tiw- hundiwi to one llh»u>and tioriar.--. Tiie interments are 
'iiadi' a few hi»ur> after lieath. Tiie in^iiv '> «lei«»ite<l in a 
-T-'V.e I'T l-riek iweptaele tiiat i> vn a le\e'. witli tiie earth, 
whiie aK'Ut this theiv is built a >onu wiia: |»!\tr!i:ii»n> mauso- 
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leum of brick or stone masonry. And these houses for the 
dearl are of such uniform similarity, that when one has seen 
one, he has seen tlie whole. The old cemetery is now nearly 
full of such vaults. 

In a part 6f the burying grounds, there is a portion sepa- 
rately walled off, over the entrance to which is the inscrip- 
tion, " Creencias Varias," meaning, '^ dissenting creeds." 
Here one finds a number of vaults continuing the bodies of 
those who, wandering to this remote land in quest of fortune, 
have found a tomb instead. On reading the inscriptions, 
one learns that these unfortunates have wandered hither from 
almost every countiy of the Protestant North. As a rule. 
Art has given them tombs of more simplicity, and absent 
Friendship places fewer votive offerings thereon than one 
finds over the graves of their Catholic brethren. Yet for the 
absent wreath and cross, Nature has made amends, in replac- 
ing the one, by the trailing passion fiower, and the other, by 
rearing one constructeil of stars, in the Southern sky, for the 
Southern Cross, as a faithful sentinel, nightly watches their 
ashes. 

The largest sum of money derived from any source is that 
received from the hospital lottery. This mode of raising 
money, which would awaken scruples with many of us, is here 
regarded as strictly legitimate. Since I have been here the 
hospital has received the proceeds of a concert in which there 
were two hundred players on wind instruments. Ihit of all 
the means of amusement whence money is procured for hos- 
pital support, the most famous is bull fighting. As this is a 
national entertainment of the Spanish, I am glad to be able 
to furnish a description of what I saw of it. There is a 
special amphitheater here for this diversion, where standing 
room, plain or choice seats may be had, according as the vis- 
itor is willing to pay. The central arena is fenced off l)y a 
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liarrieade from the spectators. Though this barricade is 
strong, yet a few weeks prior to my visit a bull broke it 
down, and added to the fete by tossing some of the spectators. 
From two to five thousand persons witness the fights. An 
hour or two before the spectacle it is announced" by a number 
of persons, dressed in a grotesque style, parading the streets 
with dancing and shouting. The show commences with music 
from an excellent band, among whom is one who plays upon 
an instrument of aboriginal origin. This instrument resem- 
bles in sound that of the wooden pianist on Kearny street, 
San Francisco. A company of soldiers are drilled, and dis- 
play evidences of good training. In one act there is an in- 
tention to represent and personate a party rapidly growing 
here tliat luis as its ultimate purpose the union of the five 
(Jentral American States into one confederation. There next 
follow some creditable equestrian feats. One rider is espe- 
cially a favorite, and as he appears your neighbor at your side 
in sure to tell you that he is the best rider in Central Amer- 
ica. This prelude having concluded, the fighters of the bull, 
partly on foot and partly on horseback, take their positions 
for the combat. These men are dressed in colors calculated 
to iiuwhlen the animal. All being ready, the gate opens, when 
to tlui Hound of music the bull is ushered into the midst of 
liin p(;rH(;('Utorri. He is first teased, enraged, and chased by 
tlioH<* on liorse, who goad and annoy him in every possible 
way, taking cjire, however, not to seriously wound him. This 
in \\\r. iiioHt exciting and critical period of the show, since as 
Mooii an tlir hull in well maddened, he may make an unex- 
|M'<'tr(l (IiihIi at a horseman, and throw both jnan and horse to 
\\\r earth. Whenever the bull accomplishes this masterly 
feat, he CoJloWH it Up hy attacking the unhorsed rider. The 
lii'Ml time I witnessed a Hi^ht this occurred, and for a moment 
the nnui was in extreme jeopardy; yet through the aid of 
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his comrades he escaped, being more fortunate than a man 
who two weeks prior to this was so thrown and killed by the 
bull thrusting his horn through his chest. After a short time 
of chasing and teasing, during which the footmen flung red 
blankets in front of the bull, and paper-winged darts whicli 
fixed themselves in his sides, the animal became tired, and 
seemed to lose his spirit. As soon as he gave signs of this 
he was allowed to escape, and a new one allowed to enter. 
After a half dozen bulls are thus treated, in which, as a rule, 
neither man nor beast is much hurt, the show concludes by a 
bull being caught and haltered, when two men mount his 
back and ride him, to the infinite merriment of the specta- 
tors. In bull fighting as practiced here, no charge can be 
made of foul play, since it is liever permitted to kill. the ani- 
mal, though that privilege is conceded to him; and should 
the latter catastrophe occur, most naturalists would agree that 
the great law of evolution would not be violated, since there 
would be a survival of the fittest. 

From Dr. Tela's annual report we learn that of the five 
thousand four hundred and ninety patients treated there were 
but sixty-three who had had tubercular consumption, and of 
these but about one-half had died. A striking difference 
from what one finds in England or in the United States; here 
deaths from tuberculosis amount to less than eight per cent, 
of all deaths, while in the North a large proportion of deaths 
in hospital practice is from consumption. Guatemala con- 
tains a population of one million and a quarter of inhabi- 
tants. Nearly half of these are Indians, the descendants of 
the aborigines who are civilized. The remaining population 
consists of Ladinos, who are a mixture of Spanish and In- 
dian, and, besides these, a small number of foreigners of vari- 
ous nationalities. Pulmonary consumption almost never 
occurs among the pure blooded Indians, but is chiefly found 
among the Ladinos. 
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(ioitre 18 of common occurrence, lieing seen chiefly among 
the Indian women. As there is a prevalent opinion here 
that tlie cure of a goitre tends to develop scrofula, lience 
those subject to it seldom apply for treatment. Cretinism, 
closely associated with goitre elsewhere, does not occur here. 
Tlie prevalence of goitre renders this a good place to test 
Chatin's theory in regard to the origin of this disease. Ac- 
cording to him there is an absence of iodine in the water, 
air and food in regions where the disease prevails, and 
the general absence of the disease is owing to the fact that 
the most of the world is daily taking, in some form, a small 
dose of iodine, at least enough to retain its thyroid glands 
in decent limits. This subject is treated of exhaustively in 
Moleschott's " Circle of Life," *and the reader of that section 
is surprised at the vast array of observations which the last 
twenty-tive years has brought in support of this theory. 

In the vicinity of (luatemala tliere is a small cohmy of 
U'pers, some iifteen in number, who are kept apart from the 
remaining p(»pulati(>n. The cases are found among Spaniards 
who are thouijht to be descendants of the Mcku's. The dis- 
ease ('(insists of a hypertrophy of the skin and the subjacent 
tissues, which finally uk*erate and slough. The disease is 
not (.•i>nsideivd to l)e contatrious. 

AmoniT thovse connected with the surtrieal service of the 

Civil lli>spital I)r. Monteiros hoKls leading rank for learning 

and for ability as snrgical i>perat(^>r. His recent retnrn from 

ji nrofrssional tour abroad was tlie subject of special com- 

nuMit l»v tlu' dailv pri's>, as well as the occasion of an- ovatiou 
% » I 

on thi' part of his medical brethri'U. ( >n the day of his re- 
turn si^vi'ral of his friends, as is the custom here, took car- 
ria^'H^s ami went out ^evoral miles to meet him. The i>vation, 
howoxer, had ai\ abrupt and melancholy termination, in this: 
that one of the teams nm away and seriouslv if not fatally 
injuri^l tWi» mcvlical student^. 
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The Practice of Medicine is better fortified liere jigainst 
charlatanism than in the United States. No one can practice 
unless lie is a graduate of a school of recognized standing, 
and then if that school be a foreign one, permission to prac- 
tice is only given to those who pass a satisfactory public ex- 
amination, and present a thesis written in Spanish, the whole 
costing the applicant about one hundred and fifty dollars. In 
passing along the streets here one is struck with the almost 
total absence of medical signs; and even if one is seen, it is 
in characters so small as to be illegible at a short distance. 

There is a medical school here that was founded many years 
ago. It is located in a picturesque building, one story high, 
and contains a large number of lecture rooms, among which 
was one very handsome apartment, for use on public occasions. 
In the dissecting room I found tables much like those to be 
found in one of the medical schools of San Francisco. The 
number of the tables, as well as the receptacle for dissecting 
material, seemed quite inadequate to the wants of one hun- 
dred students who are in attendance. The building is partly 
surrounded by a botanical garden, wliicli, however, contains 
more ornamental plants tlian those used in medicine. The 
museum contains an excellent collecticm of specimens of nat- 
ural history — better than one would find in connection with 
any medical school in our country. So much however cannot 
l>e said of the pathological collection, wliicli was sadly mea- 
ger. In the pathological museum one finds a rare example 
of a deformed infant, reseml)ling closely that of liitta and 
Christina, in Buffon's Museum, Paris. This cliild has a 
double head, one trunk, four arms, and four legs. Professor 
Meigs, of Philadelphia, never failed in his course of lectures 
to deliver an eloquent discourse on the Sardinian monster, in 
which there seemed to be duality of mind working in unison. 
The exhibition of Ritta and Christina brought money to the 
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parents; but this luckless Guatemaltecan died at birth, and 
its Indian father, believing its mother to be a witch, aban- 
doned her. 

Before admission to the medical school, the candidate must 
pass a satisfactory examination in the common branches of 
education ; he must also possess some knowledge of the 
French, Gennan, and English languages. A knowledge of 
I^tin, once required as a prerequisite, has been dispensed 
with. Tills is singular, when one remembers the close rela- 
tion existing between medical literature and that language; 
and besides, the Spanish is the most direct descendant of the 
old Roman tongue. The words of that ancient people, as a 
sacred heirloom^ have been passed from lip to lip across the 
bosom of twenty centuries, and in many cases with slight 
change, except that in their transit they have acquired more 
precision and harmony. So close is the kindred that if Livy 
and ('jvsar were to appear in this picturesque land of the 
(\)r(lilleras, they might readily fancy they were in a Roman 
colony. 

Tlic curriculum of study here embraces the same subjects 
as in (nir 8ch()(»ls; there is, however, far more time given to 
natural history and the physical sciences, but much less to 
pathology and practical discipline. The curriculum embraces 
six years (►f about ten months annual study. As seen, the 
time of study exceeds that of England, France or Germany. 

As before said, one finds two different climates in Guate- 
mala, the one of the coast or low lands, which is intensely 
hot, and the intcnucdiatc \\\\A\ lands, in the midst of which 
the Capital is located, and where one finds a mild or cool 
temperature; and these physical differences lend their re- 
spective impress \k\ disease, engendering fevers of extreme 
viruK'nee in the low lands, while those of the higher plains 
have a milder type. An approximate notion of the tempera- 
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ture of the lugli lands may be formed from the following 
figures taken from a table of observations nnide l)y Mr. Mc- 
Nider, dnring his stay in the (^ity of (Tuatemala: 

MORNING. NOON. EVENING. 

January. 56' 68^" 65** 

June 63^' 73 66J 

Yearly average 61" 73^ 67 
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Mr. Hall, resident American Minister, tells me that at 
midnight he has obsen-ed the thermometer to stand as low 
as fifty degrees. Tlie average rainfall for the y^^ar is fifty- 
five inches. The rain commences in ifay and lasts for about 
six months, the largest fall being in September. Slight 
showers occur during the remaining so-called dry months. 
During my stay, which lasterl from the l()th of January un- 
til March l()th, there were a number of showers. 

Owing to the unht^ilthfulness of the coast, wealthy land 
owners seldom live there; in fact, their visits there are brief 
an<l infrequent, knowing, as well they <lo, that such visit is 
at the risk of life. On the contrary, they spend the m(»st of 
the time in (TUatemala City. During my stay in the city, 
Mr. IJamon Aguirre, one of the prominent men of the place, 
found it necessary to visit the coffee region adjacent to 
Champerico. On his arrival there he was attacked with per- 
nicious malarial fever, and died in four days. This fever, 
evidently of miasmatic origin, is called here atiuinUo or yel- 
low fever. The ])erson attacked vomits violently, becomes 
intensely yellow, and as a rule, soon dies. These are the 
characteristic features of our Southern yellow fever, but as 
the disease is not ccmtagious, and is often curable by large 
doses of quinine, physicians here do not regard it as identical 
with black vomit, or yellow fever. The exjK»rienced physi- 
cians of this country claim that they can nearly always cure 
the disease here, if they are called in time. Sometimes, 
however, the attack falls with such fuliuinatiiiij violence that 
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no remedy can stay it. Sucli was the case of Aguirre, wh(» 
died, though lie had skilled medical service cimstantly at his 
side. Those persons whose business compels them to pass 
much time on the coast, as a rule, find immunity from dis- 
ease by constantly using quinine. For this purpose, from 
eight U> ten grains daily, should be taken. 

Tlie traveler liere soon learns to duly appreciate the value 
of cinchona. Take away its alkaloid extract, quinine, and in 
less than two generations the low lands of Central America 
would relapse to barbarism; without this precious safeguard, 
steamship lines wouhl never have been established here, nor 
would Nortliern engineers have been able to penetrate the 
tangled fastnesses of the dense woods, to survey routes for 
railroads. Hence medicine, in the discovery of the virtues 
•of Peruvian bark, has contributed the most potent factor 
t^>wards the advancement of civilization in these rejrions 
where nature so stoutly resists its progress. Humboldt, in 
his -* Ansichten der Natur," shows that this discovery i> 

« 

wholly due to our. profession; for instead of its being an 
aboriginal remedy, he f(»un(l in his travels among the Andes 
that the Indians, when attacked with fever, could n(»t l>e 
persuaded to take this Peruvian l)ark. 

As epidemic diseases, ch(»lera and small-pox occasionally 
present themselves in (luatemala. In a village not far from 
the (^aj)ital, a few years ago, there was an invasion of cholera. 
As such a thing had hitliertoo been unknown its appearance 
(►n this occasion was attributed to the foreigners having 
p()i><)ni'(l the water, and this belief took such strong hold of 
the native mind that several of the foreigners deemed it pru- 
dent to leave the [)lace for a time. 8niall-pox, during my 
visit, was j)revailing epidemically in simie (►f the northern 
villages, yet owing to the medical profession encouraging 
vaccination, and likewise to the assistance rendered by the 
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Goveniment in the same direction, tlie disease was arrested. 
The advanta^^es of vaccination have received further proof 
and illustration in this country. Among the Indians it is 
difficult to accomplish vaccination, the same prejudice exist- 
ing among them concerning it as one finds in certain places 
further north^ hence where small-pox appears among the In- 
dians it is very fatal, while the most of foreigners who have 
heen vaccinated escape the disease. Still, despite these plain • 
facts, which are in acc<^>rd with European and M ^J ii can ex^-^^^^*"^^ 
perience, one finds in all parts of the world a few minds who 
will not accept them. As instances of such recalcitrant minds 
are Hammernjk of Vienna and Guerin of J^aris. The former 
headed a deputation a few years ago that petitioned for the 
abolition of compulsory vaccination, while to-day the PVcnch 
Academy of Medicine often hears a harangue from Guerin 
against vaccination; and, true to his convictions, I saw that 
Guerin did not isolate small-pox patients from others in his 
wards, showing an indiflference as though he thought that the 
disease was non-contaijious. As analoijues to these malcon- 
tents are those who claim that Shakespeare did not write his 
plays, who deny that Newton discovered the law of gravita- 
tion, or JIarvey the circulation of the blood, or Columbus 
America. Such men would fain steer acjainst the irresistible 
stream of truth, and hope to gain notoriety from the conse- 
quent wreck of their puny barks. Latin Amerie^i, notwith- 
standing its intense devotion to orthodox medicine, has re- 
cently been favored with the advent of such an illy com- 
pcmnded genius, who indulges his pen in occasional diatribes 
against vaccination, and advises as a preventive to take ho- 
meopathically prepared pillets of vacinia. Instead of going 
with the Vicar of Wakefield across lots to the church he 
would with the Vicar's wife reach thither by a road three 
miles around — that is, on his wall-eyed infinitessimal colt 
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he would reach tlie blood throiitrh the circMiitous route of the 
stomach and bowels. Those who accept Hahnemann's sacre(i 
Trilogy, that all existing disease originated in itch, barber's 
itch or syphilis, will probably not iind it hard to believe that 
tlie vaccine germs which are launched on this eventful pil- 
primage down their throats will be lucky enough to Iind a 
point at which they can debark somewhere along the winding 
shores of the alimentary canal. 

Some years ago there was erected in the C'ity of Guate- 
mala a monument to commemorate Jenner's discovery of vac- 
cination. Is it not an opprobrium to the iiorth that only in 
' this remote corner of the earth has there been just recogni- 
tion of this great discovery. 

A singular fact, and which has been the sul)ject of much 
study by Dr. Stoll, a very intelligent physician of (ruate- 
mala, is that the art of mesmerism is known and practiced 
by the Iinlians of (Tuatemala. Dr. Stoll is preparing a work 
upon one of the Indian races here, in which this subject will 
be thonMighly tr(;ate<l of. This is another fact to be added 
to those which Figuier has collected in his " Ilistoiy of the 
Marv(»lous/' in which it is shown that sorcery, wn'tchci*aft, 
s()nnami)uiism, hypnotism, table-rapping and mesmerism are 
branches <►[ one common tree, in the trunk of which are 
bound uj) all the races of humaitity. 

Among Americans \y\u> deserve special mention in connec- 
tion with the W(*st coast of Central America, is (^aptain J. 
M. Dow. This (rentlenian, now atrent (►f the Pacific Mail 
Straniship Conipany, at Panannu about IS.'')() commanded the 
('olunil)ns, :i small steamer that made monthly voyajres aloncj 
the eojist, st(>pping at the lea<ling ports. Thnnigh the intel- 
ligence an<l industry of Captain Dow, commercial relations 
were inanourated with these States, which, small at first, have 
gi'own to large prop(n*tions, and have been the means of giv- 
ino to the r united States {]u»v advantages which England 
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has had the shrewdness to grasp and monopolize on the west 
coast of South America. As an example of the development 
of trade, may be mentioned that in the commencement the 
yearly amount of coffee exported from Guatemala was but 
thirty thousand sacks; now there are annually shipped three 
hundred thousand sacks. Besides his services to commerce, 
(yaptain Dow has made valuable contributions to natural 
science in the discovery of new species of plants, fishes, and 
animals. As an addition to botany, he has discovered in 
C.osta Rica one of the most beautiful orchids of tn)[)ical 
America, which has been named after him by foreign scien- 
tific authorities. In the Gulf of Fonseca he has foun<l a fish 
having four eyes, and which is viviparous; and finally, he has 
found a species of tapir previously unknown. Such work on 
the part of one so busily occupied with other matters so for- 
eign to scientific pursuits, is in the highest degree praise^ 
worthy. His work has been duly recognized both at home 
and abroad. In England, where proper caution is exercised 
in awards to merit, he has been admitted to membership of 
one or more of the learned societies. 

This article would be incomplete without special mention 
of Dr. Fenner, who came from Xew Orleans to Guatemala a 
few years since, and through his high attainments in medi- 
cine has reached the first position in his profession. Besides 
being the consultant usually asked for where especial skill is 
required. Dr. Fenner has had the rare fortune to reach a near 
place to the government, so that no one is on more intimate 
terms than he with General Barrios -that remarkable man 
whose fearless heart, upright character, and unfaltering pat- 
riotism have safely conducted Guatemala throutrh so many 
perils, and at this hour are causing most eyes t-o turn towards 
him as the one most competent to rule, in the event of these 
five republics entering into one common union. 
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THE CURE OF ANEURISM 



By L. 0. Lane, M.D., M.R.C.S. London, 
Profeaaorof Surgery i Cooper Medical Colle>;:c, San Francisco, California. 



The following cases of arterial ligation, done for the cure of 
aneurism, are submitted for publication : 

FEMOBAL ARTERY. 

1. A grocer much addicted to beer, in 1863 presented himself 
for treatment for a large popliteal aneurism; aged 36, and of fat 
and plethoric habit. Femoral tied in the Hunterian site, with 
ordinary silk, one end of the thread escaping from the wound. 
Alcoholic dressing. Ligature detached about the nineteenth day, 
followed on the twentieth by a violent hemorrhage from the site of 
ligature. Bleeding repeatedly occurred, until, as a last resort, the 
thigh was amputated at its middle. Death, finally, from exhaustion. 

2. Mulatto: subject of popliteal aneurism; had the femoral 
tied in the middle of the thigh. Ligature detached near the end 
of the third week, when, though the wound was unclosed, to cancel 
his surgical obligation, he fled the city. I learned afterwards that 
he was cured. 

3. A saloon keeper of lymphatic temperament; aged 28; had 
the Hunterian ligation done for cure of a popliteal aneurism. Lig- 
ature detached on the seventeenth day; three days afterwards 
violent hemorrhage from the unhealed wound, which despite com- 
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preaaiou, botli proximal and distal, continued to recur, anti), 
last refuge, the limb was amputated. Stump Lealed wlioHy, ex- 
cept tliat the ligature on the divided femoral remained until the fifty- 
fourth day, when it came away. Two daya later, there was a severe 
bleeding from the sinua left by the ligature. The Weeding recurred 
atahort intervals, until at the end of nine weeks after the amputa- 
tion the man died from exhaustion. 

4. A. young man, aged 24, of very dixsniute habits, was the 
subject of Hunterian ligation for the cure of a popliteal aneurism, 
caused by violent jumping. Two weeks after the ligation, there 
was a alight bleeding from the wound, induced hy copulation. The 
ligature dropped a few days afterwards, followed by immediate and 
complete recovery. 

5. Hunterian ligatiun for popliteal aneurism, in a man aged 40 
years, wlio was the subject of general vascular atheroma. 
Silver metallic ligature was uned, tied, and cut short. The wound 
healed immediately, and an early cure was promised, when, owing 
to coldness of the limb, hot bottles were applied, yet 80 incautiously 
used that the leg was badly burned; thence resulted gangrene, for 
which amputation was done, from the shock of which, with ichor- 
emic complication, death resulted. 

6. Hunterian ligation of the femoral, in a miner, for relief of 
popliteal aneurism. Silk ligature was used, in the passage of 
which the femoral vein was wounded and bled a few drops. There 
arose no ill from this mishap. The ligature dropped early, and in 
eight weeks there was complete recover}-. 

7. Hunterian ligation for the cure of a popliteal aneurism in a 
robust miner, aged 40. Patient was uncontrollable, frequently 
turning in lied. Complete recovery in ten weeks. 

8. A baker, fat and plethoric, wm the subject of Scarpa's liga- 
tion for thn cure of a poplit^I aneurism; ligation of the femoral 
just below Poupart'a ligament. Secondary bleeding near the end 
of the third week, which for some days was restrained by proximal 
and distal mechanical compression; compression finally proving 
ineffectual the external iliac was tied. After this there was no 
hemorrhage, though the foot l»came gangrenous and was ampu- 
tated. Becovery. Five years afterwards the man died from ap- 
oplexy. 
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9. Scarpa's ligation was done in a ynath, aged 18, for the relief 
of a vascular growth, twelve inches long and three inches wide, on 
the anterior side of the thigh; aneuriamal thrill and blowing aound 
were audible in all portions of the tumor. Secondary hemorrhage 
near the close of the third week, which waa controlled by digital 
compression. That was continued for two weeks, when the wound 
had healed. The pressure was made by a single index on the prox- 
imal side of the wound. For some mouths the growth of the tumor 
was arrested; later, however, development was renewed, when suc- 
cessful coxo-femoral disarticulation was done. The tumor, which 
was sarcontatouB in specie-s, afterwards reappeared in the pelvis and 
ended the patient's life. 

10. Patient aged 17 yeara, was the subject of arterio -venous 
aneurism, of traumatic origin, located in the upper and outer part 
of the lower leg, the fibular head marking the tumor's upper border. 
Hunterlan ligation with carbolized silk, the ends lieing cut short. 
The wound, closed by metallic suture, healed in one week. Soon 
after the eying, the soft parts of the dorsum of the foot were the 
seat of stasis, and in a few days became gangrenous, the gangrene 
ultimately involving all the soft parts lodged in the anterior inter- 
Ofiseoua space. An amputation below the knee was followed a few 
days later by secondary bleeding ad deliquium antmi. Be-amputa- 
tion above the knee, with simultaneous transfusion of six ounces 
of defibrinate<l blood, introduced by means of a Dieulafoy aspirat- 
ing syringe. So nearly was life extinct when the transfusion wan 
done that the median cephalic vein, prepared for opening, re- 
mained collapsed aiid bloodless. Speedy improvement followed the 
introduction of the blood, after which the patient quickly re- 
covered, 

11. Was called to a noted charlatan of San Francisco, laboring 
tinder popliteal aneurism. The surface of the tumor was inflamed, 
of livid hue, threatening to rupture externally at an early day. 
To favor this event he was poulticing it, for the purpose, as he 
said, " of drawing it to a head." Femoral artery was tied below 
the profunda with carbolized silk, cut short, and wound closed. 
Recovery without suppuration in the tumor, though several points 
on the leg, of limited extent, became gangrenous, and were slow 
to' heal. 
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EXTEENAL ILIAC ARTERY. 

1. For the relief of an aneurism situated in the left fi 
arwrv, just helow Poupart's ligameDt, in a. longshoreman, the ex4 
tiTiutl iliac artery was tied through a curved incision in tlie iliw 
foasa. The vessel was reached tlirough the usual retro-peritocei 
route, tied with ailk, one end of the cord remaining external, 
covrrv, and return to his work in three months. 

2. For a similar aneurism in an engineer, employed on th 
lumbia river, Oregon, similar ligation was done. Recovery. 

3. For a large aneurism in the feinoral artery, the ditntatioilj 
involving the lower portion of the external iliac, in a farmer fi 
Xapa county, Cal., the external iliac was tied near iU origin. 
CO very. 

4. In case numlier 8, above reported, of ligationn far the cm 
of popliteal aneurisni, the extenml iliac was successfully ligated. 

a. Ill a glover, aged 40, of Alameda, Cal., a fusiform a 
in the upper third of the femoral artery was treated for some 
months with direct ineciiaiitcal pressure. This failing to cure, the 
external iliac was tied. Recovery. 

6. A mechanic, aged GO, was the suliject of aneurism involving 
the lower portion of the external iliac, and the upper part of the 
femoral. The external iliau was ligateii high up; detachment of 
ligature at the end of four weeks. The man was the subject of 
urethral stricture, and on the day following the detachment of the 
ligature, wliile straining to urinate, secondary bleeding ensued. 
Later, another severe hemorrhage from the distal end, as shown 
by the fact, that proximal compression did not control it. .\n un- 
successful attempt was made to reach the lileeding ends for the 
purpose of re-lig»ting. Death at the end of six weeks from rx- 
haustioii. 

7, Frenchman from Stanislaus county, aged rlU, preaented him- 
Keif with a large ancurismal tumor, involving the upper part of the 
li'ft fenioral artery, and which reached as far up as Poupart's liga- 
ment. The external iliac was tied in its upper half with carholiaed 
ailken cord, cut short, and wound closed. Complete cure in four 
weeko, when the tumor was reduced to half it» original volume. 
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SUBCLAVliN ARTERY, 

1. An engineer from a Sandwich Island plantation, was bronglit 
•m the Islands in an ambulance litter, afflicted with fliieurisni 

involving the tenuioatioti oE the left subclavian and the entirety of 
} axillarj- artery. The tumor, large as a fetal head, had apparently 
only the cutis for external wall. Through a quadrangular cut, the 
fiap being attached above, the BubcJaviao was reached in its trans-aca- 
lene site, and tied close to the muscle. Ligature was of Huiall silk, 
carboiized, ends cut short and wound closed. The wound healed in 
two weeks and recovery was complete in two months. To-day, eigh- 
teen months after the ligation, the man writes that the tumor has dis- 
appeared, his arm is restored, and he is doing his work as engineer. 

2, A miner from Alaska, with similar aneurism, though one- 
third lees in volume, had the left subclavian ligated similarly, ex- 
cept that the vessel was reaclied through a vertical cut. In one 
week, primary union of the wound. The man, of obstinate tem- 
per, near the end of the second week, though cautioned to maintain 
quiet, rose from his bed and used the close stool. A slight bleed- 
ing ensued through the re-opened wound; later, another violent 
bleeding occurred. On the fourteenth day the wound was opened, 
and, wiiite the blood that gushed from the distal end was controUed 
by sponge used as a tampon, the artery was exposed by severing the 
8t«rnal leg of the st. cl. mastoid muscle, and a thread thrown around 
the subclavian just as it emerges from the thorax. This so ar* 
rested bleeding that a ligature was passed around the vessel close 
to the aneurism on the proximal side. Though there was no more 
hemorrhage;, and the vitality of the arm was well maintained, yet 
the man died fi^m exhaustion on the nineteenth day after the firat 
ligation. It should have been remarked that liefore this man came 
under my care, there had been made an unsuccessful attempt to 
cure him by indirect- compression digitally applied, at the point 
whore ligation was afterwards done. 

DISTAL LIOATIOS FOE THE CUBE OF INNOMINATE &NEURIBU. 

1. In a laborer, the subject of Innominate aneurism, the sub- 
clavian for one-half its course being implicated, the latter vessel 
was ligated near its termination. Some relief from dyspnea was 
gained during [.lie week that the man survived the o]>eration. 



2. In November, 1882, M. Lanrent, Frenchman, applied for 
trontineiit for an innominate aneurism. The visible part of the tn- 
inor, large as n hen's egg, was encroaching on the jugular ((mat, 
ami the patient waj* harasseil with cough and dyspnea, and couM 
not utter more than three words coherently, without gasping for 
brmth. He had last been treated by a ckarlatanese, who, mistak- 
ing the tumor for au aWejs, hod tried to puncture it to "let out 
the matter," the unhealed mark of which remained when he came 
to mo. 

Eager to esc^ipe from his sufferings, he gladly accepted the pro- 
poBftl of ligation. To do this, ane«theeia was twice attempted, yet 
he was «o intolerant of it that he begged to lie operated upon with- 
out chloroform. Besides, for some time, he had not been able to 
lie down, as the recumbent posture induced suffocation. Hence, 
yioldiiig to his entreaties, the ligation was done as he sat in his 
chair. The subclavian was first tied, in its trans-scalene site; im- 
ni-xliately afterwards the carotid was also tied l>elow the omo-hyoid 
muscle. As imraetliale result the dyspnea was much lessened, so 
that with Gallic enthusiasm he announced himself much better, 
(bcaacoup mietu:). His cough also nearly disappeared. 

Carbolized sillc was here used, cnt short, and the wound closed. 
E^h wound speedily liealed, though that for the carotid after- 
wards reopened and suppurated for a few days. No encephalic 
symptoms resulted from tho tied carotid. In two monthf, pulsa- 
tion had nearly vanished in the tumor, and the man had so recov- 
ered nornial health that he i-esumed his former duties as a wateh- 
man. This work he cimiinucd for a number of weeks, when he 
began to be troubled with congh again. On examination, it wag 
tound that the subclavian branch of the innominate was dilating on 
the proximal side of the Heated point, and was inducing the won- 
ted accompaniments of phrenic, pneumogastric and sympathetic 
irritation. This man lived nearly ten months after the operation, 
during a portion of which time, as said, he pursued his work as 
watchman. 

Parabeuf, in his ■' Ligations," cites l,ut six cases of siniultaiieons 
tying of the carotid and subclavian, all nf which ended fatally in a 
few days. 
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AORTIC LlOiTIOM. 



A gardener presented InmEelf with ad aneurism in the upper 
|K)rtioii of tiie abdoniiual aorta. Thrill and blowing Bounds were 
jpI«Bent on thts kit side of the precordia; the same were perceptj- 
jUe behind and on the left &'uie of the spiAe. The man had been 
qonflned to bed for nearly six months. For some weeks previous 
|o niy visit he had suffered greafpain in the anterior and outer 
|»rtion of the left thigh, doubtless dne to presaure on the roots 
of the lumbar plexus. This pain bad become so acute that exist- 
AQc« waA a burden, and the patient was ready to submit to any 
procedure which might offer a conjectural shadow of relief. 

The annals of pathological anatomy containing numerous cases 
bf gradual closure of the aorta with subsequent continuance of life, 
it seemed to the writer possible tliat Art following closely in Na- 
Aiira'a footsteps, might reach the same end. WiUi this view, 
JfBrasdor's) distal ligation wa.^ decided upon, and done as follows: An 
.jnciaion was made in the median line, the navel being in the center 
ipf the cut. Owing to meteoriam, the vessel could not be reached 
irithout allowing the intestines to eacape. A sacculated aneurism 
lambelliferous in foi'm was found arising from the aorta near the 
diaphragm. During arterial diastole, the tumor was thrust against 
the soft parts in which lies the luml>ar plexus. The aortic sheath 
VM seiiied between the superior and inferior mesenteric arteries, 
knd the apex of the uplifted cone was severed obliquely, thus expos- 
ing the front wall of the vessel. Through the elliptical opening 
Alls made the sheath on each side was carefully detached; through 
Ibe route thus }n:epared, a medium sized carbolized silken thread 
;)rBS passe<l around the vessel, and so tied as to allow one-half of 
Hie interior I'alibre (lumen) to remain unclosed. The thread was 
jotted and cut short. The distended bowel was returned with 
ixtreme difficulty, a difficulty that can ouly be truly appreciated by 
Aie laparutouiist who has operated for intestinal obstruction. After 
Bjnch forcible manipulation the l>owel waa restored to its cavity, and 
dte parietal incision closed. Before the end of twenty>four hours 
Mritouitis appeared and rapidly developed, ending the luan'a life 
)n the third day. 

' Upon subeefiuent reflection I am convincwl that had the patient 
heea bled prior to the operation, the possibilities for his recov< 
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would have been inucli increased, for it would hav« relieved the 
blood-veaaels i>f their surplus fluid, and have increased the fibro- 
plastic element of the blood, thuB, on the one hand, removing 
fuel for inflammjition, and on the other, creating more material for 
tlie occluding clot. 

By this new method of ligating, original with me, and which 
may be named that of gradual accliigion, the aortic canal was 
reduced at once to one-half its normal diameter; the femoral pulse 
was reduced to the volume of tlie radial, while that of tbe tibials 
was correapondingly diminished- Tlie pulse at no time disappeared 
from the femoral arteries, aiid the lower limbs retained their nor- 
mal sensation and temperature. 

Necropsy showed that in the plicated conittriction of the aoria, 
some coagulation had occurred, the small coagula being adherent in 
the crevices of the inner tunic. From the point of ligation to ibi 
bifurcation the aorta was found reduced to less than half its normal 
calibre; and the primitive iliacs were correspondingly lessened. 
The constricting ligature had caused no cutting in the wall of the 
vessel. Above the ligature the aorta was of normal size. 

Though this case terminated unfortunatelj-, yet enough was ac- 
complished to justify its adoption in Ijoth distal and proximal liga- 
tion of the alxlomiiial aorta; diatally, for aneurism in the upper 
part, and proxjmally, for that in the lower portion, or in the prim- 
itive iliaca. The selection of the sil« of ligature hetween the 
mesenteric arteries ensures an ample vascular supply through the 
arcade of anastomosing trunks even though the aorta should lie- 
come immediately occluded. 

Too sanguine expectation usually accompanies each new proced- 
ure or innovation in surgical art, and experience becomes 
guarded in it« predictions; yet when we remember that in the ope- 
ration nf gastrostomy, twenty-<nght failures preceded the first suc- 
cessful one, and that innominate ligation defied our art for nearly 
a score of trials, then there is hope for this new mode of arterial 
closure, though failure has attended, and may again, atteud the 
firnt essays of it. 

The foregoing ligations were done during a surgical practice 
reaching through a period of twenty years; each one was witnessed 
by physicians yet living in California. In several of the esses, it 
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should have been remarked, that indirect compression had l»een 
unsuccessfully tried. 

In the later ligations there was a radical departure from classic 
rule, in this, that no attempt was made to divide the inner and 
middle coats by tight tying; in fact, that was avoided, as contact 
of serosa with serosa suffices for ultimate adhesion. And this was 
rendered possible by the use of antiseptic cord, which could at once 
be cut short, and the wound closed. The period of healing is thus 
reduced to days, where weeks were formerly required, and the tedi- 
ous . waiting for the cord to drop becomes a thing of the j)ast. 
And this new revision of this chapter of surge rj^ is due to one man 
— Joseph Lister — upon whose ears the salutations of immortality 
have already fallen too often to be flattered by this tribute. 
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DR. HENRY GIBBONS. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: The Directors and Faculty of 
Cooper Medical College having desired to give some public 
expression of the great loss they have sustained in the death 
of Dr. Henry Gibbons, the following address has been prepared 
for that purpose, and more especially is it an offering on my 
part, to the memory of one to whom I have been joined in friend- 
ship for many years. 

Upon the highway of life, along which we are passing, a 
fellow traveler has fallen ; ere the wheels of time carry us on- 
ward, it becomes us to pause and turn our eyes to our fallen 
companion, and, as we take leave of him, to recall the great 
points of his character, in order that these may serve as guides 
in the moral struggles of our own lives : such guiding lessons, 
besides giving cheer to those who survive, rescue from oblivion 
the better part of him who has ceased to live, and realize for 
him the hope which all good men have, that they ** shall not 
altogether die." As the Roman bard quoted, looked forward 
and saw his precious thoughts, the children of his mind, yet sur- 
viving him and clad in the vesture of immortality, so the good 
of all ages have wandered in anticipation beyond the limited 
circle of their own lives, and caught some echoes of the tribute 
which the coming years would bring them ; and as their fancies 
have wandered into the future, and caught glimpses of their own 
renown in the many colored years, they have, in some degree, 
shared in the victory that crowns a well spent life. We trust 
that such hopes and such visions delighted the mind of our dead 
friend, as his feet neared the bounds of life, and the long shad- 
ows told him that his setting sun would soon be followed by the 
night in which he should rest forever from his toils. To sketch 



a life at this near period, when the sun though sunken, has 
left some of its evening purple on the mountain tops, 
halo of light on the last steps of the dead, is not always j 
task, for affection sways the friend toward exaggerated eul<^y, 
and too much resentment yet lurks in the heart of an enemy to 
[>ermit him to be impartial. In unfolding the scroll of my friend's 
life, it will be my aim to shun the errors here alluded to, 
which friendship usually falls. 

In human history it has often occurred that even cotempoi 
have been puzzled in the interpretation of the motives and acl 
of the men of their times; in fact, certain well ki 
characters yet remain unsolved enigmas, one generation perhj 
quite reversing the opinion of its predecessors. As in the ani 
classics the text is often obscure, and the meaning of a page 
hangs on the sense of a line or even a word, so in deciphi 
the life-volume, the biographic translator has often encouni 
similar difficulties. No snch trouble, however, besets the presi 
undertaking, for the acts of his life stand in a btjld, unmistakable 
handwriting; each utterance there, is dear and manifest, direct' 
and outspoken. 

Henry Gibbons was born in 1808, in Wilmington, Dda< 
that little State of three counties, so small that more than 
such States might be included in the county of San Di< 
California. As is known, this little Sute is one of the old) 
our Union, and was originally peopled by a hardy race of 
whose ancestors of giant stature and wondertui courage struggled 
for life among the mountains and chilling floods of Scandinavia, 
and sang there the wild chants of the Edda, the qiic of the 
North, in which are promiscuously sung courage, virtue, war, storm, 
wind, the eagle and the raven— the raven as a seer rejoicing 
birth of heroes who are to strew battle-fields with dead h( 
for his food — such were the Swedes and Finns who peopled 
ware, among the descendants of whom the early life of Dr. Gi 
was spent. But along with these people, who as soldiers had 

ught under GiustavusAdolphus in the thirty yea 
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no less bold and determined band of men, who. though their 
fathers had fought for toleration and freedom of thought, them- 
selves announced a new faith, viz., that of universal peace. 
This innovation and revolt against the ^tablished church of 
England had as leaders three men of very different rank in life, 
viz., George Fox, William Penn and Robert Barclay; the first 
was a peasant, uncouth, unlettered and untaught in everything 
except his Bible which he knew well; the second was from a 
family of rank and high social position in England, his father an 
Admiral, whose services had won for his sovereign the island of 
Jamaica; the third, Robert Barclay, whose knowledge of the 
Bible in the original tongues gave to his pen weight, and to his 
tongue skill, as a religious controversialist. These men whose 
guides in duty and practical life, were the inner light, intellectual 
independence and the promptings of conscience, soon gathered* a 
large number of adherents among the low, the humble and the 
deeply religious men and women whose social position and rela- 
tions with society offered no barrier to their boldly announcing 
their convictions. Such men, though subjected to fine, stocks 
and imprisonment, were rarely reached by the former, as they 
seldom had property, and as for punishment and imprisonment, 
these but added to the fervor of their religious enthusiasm ; so that 
when Fox was released, he quickly found his way to the Steeple- 
houses as he mockingly christened the churches, and again, more 
fiercely than ever, denounced the hypocrisy and empty forms 
and usages of the established church. 

Penn, whose life was rendered especially miserable, through 
the alienation of his family and aristocratic associates, longed for 
a home where he and his friends could find rest, and peacefully 
worship as their consciences directed them. For this purpose, 
he sought and obtained a grant of land in the New World, on 
the banks of the Delaware river. In this grant was included the 
future state of Pennsylvania, as well as that of Delaware. The 
English ancestors of Dr. Gibbons were among the early follow- 
ers of Penn and Fox, and as soon as the grant was confirmed to 



'enn was named. John Gibbons, t 
of the famity, crossetl the Atlantic and purchased of Penn a 
large tract of land in what is now Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
At a subsequent period, the father i>f Dr. Gibbons moved to 
Delaware, and became one of the early settlers of Wilmington. 
From traditions as well as from published accounts which have 
reached us, it is evident, that the members of the original family 
had a full share of those traits of inflexible purpose, purity ol 
life and simplicity of manners, which stamped and made a distinct 
individuality of even,' follower of William Penn. Of all the colo- 
nists who left the old world and sought the new, as a refujje from 
religious persecution, no people were more quaint and peculiar 
than the Quakers. Thev carried to the extreme of feeling their 
hatred of the false, the crooked and the unreal; and their external 
hJmanity in its abhorence of pretence, disguise and fashion, 
adopted as cardinal rules of life "plainness in dre.ss, address, 
deportment and apparel." The names of the months and the 
dayfl of the week on which a shadow of idolatry was thought to 
lurk, were shunned, and ornament without some use was reckoned 
an abomination. In fact, their religion was simplicity itself, 
reduced to a small number of self-evident truths, which a child 
could comprehend, or a Socrates marvel at. Indeed, the inner 
light which directed the Quaker' s conscience was but the reappear- 
ance of the demon that sojourned with Socrates, and the Athenian 
philosopher whose wisdom was treasured up by Xcnophon and 
Plato on the steps of the Parthenon, was one in spirit with the 
simple people that worshiped in the wild forests of the New World, 
and the serenity with which the former quaffed the fatal cup M 
hemlock, was equally the characteristic of the latter in every 
event of fortune. 

The early Quakers were almost without exception, poor 
farmers and poor mechanics, and as such, were men of strong, 
robust bodies, which had received none ol the ener\ating lega- 
ciesof weakness and disease which a profligate aristocracy often 
bequeaths to its descendants. Persecution and struggles 



^.dversity gradually developed in them a strong mentality, so 

tihat the descendants of the race are both physically and intellectu- 

^ly strong, and possess a character which has enabled them to 

tiake a high position in both England and America, and to 

number in their lists, such men as Bright and Whittier. From 

ssuch blood Dr. Gibbons derived his lineage, and his intellectual 

personality was the outgrowth of accumulated ancestral tendency, 

which both paternal and maternal hands moulded according to 

the highest models of excellence ; example leading precept in 

the work. His childhood had also the fortunate privilege ol 

being the member of a large family of children, each one like 

himself endowed with a strong nature, obstinate, self-asserting 

and self-reliant. In such a family, the events of each member's 

daily experience are but the rehearsals of life when its sphere of 

action is transferred to the broader domain of mature manhood. 

Both the grandfather and father of Dr. (iibbons were highly 

educated, being unusually well instructed in the ancient and 

modern languages, and in natural science. He received careful 

training in the same directions, in which there was that union 

of classic and natural science which ever gives the highest type 

of scholarship. For as an old Sanscrit |)liysician compares the 

medical man who is trained in medicine or surgery singly to a 

bird with one wing, so the modern tendency to drill the student 

in natural science only, is equally ini|>erfect. Dr. Gibbons was 

wont to recount conversations with his father, in which the latter 

often quoted from his favorite Horace, drawing from the poet 

some of those choice gems of satire, that so often are found in 

his verse. From the character of these quotations, one readily 

sees that in the solid marble of the old man's rugged nature 

there ran a rich vein of that humor which was so striking a 

feature of the son. 

In natural science. Dr. (iibbons early showed a strong bias 
toward Botany and .Meteorology, and lor these in after life, he 
ever cherished a livelv interest. In a conversation with him. I 
well remember the enthusiasm with which he recalled the cloud- 
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forms of cirrus, cumulus and stratus, which in panoramic gl( 
delijrht the naturalist's eye in the older States, but which are 
rarely seen in the formless vapors which becloud our sky. F 
many years he failhruUy chronicled every prominent point 
ceming our San Francisco climate, such work, hnally. becc 
ing almost an intuition or unconscious act in his daily routi 
The record of these observations is now in the Smithsoi 
Institute. An unusual phenomenon, as an eclipse, made the 
to him one of sleepless vigil ; and on one such occasion, thinking 
to give a friend a treat of witnessing one of Nature's great plap 
in the form of a meteoric shower, he called and rang through 
error a stranger's bell, whose only thanks was a grunt of disj 
at being roused from his sleep. 

An equally strong taste was his love of plants, in the knowt 
edge of which, at one time, he was so proficient that the Flora or 
Delaware was very familiar lo him. In a conversation with him 
a few months ago, he acknowledged his indebiednes 
knowledge, for much pleasure in life. For he had found 
Botanist finds, that whether in the well planned garden, in 
field, the shadowy nook, or the mountain solitude, these 
children of Nature's first essays in life, delight, cheer and ! 
the trained eye. that knows them. For many years past, it 
the habit of Dr, (iibbons to make a visit, once a week to 
rural home of a daughter, where he could indulge his taste 
natural scenery; there amidst green trees, where no month 
the rose rest from blooming, surrounded by the "eternally n< 
and the eternally beautiful," as Virchow says of Goethe. 
sought and found new energy and new life. Such diversion 
turns over a page in life's volume, and thus hides its til 



The father of Dr. Gibbons was a physician, having studied tt 

graduated in Medicine, at the University of Pennsylvania. 
that rime, but few of those practicing had graduated, an i 
to which is contained in the language of the diploma itself, ' 
that it "separated the holder from the literary rabble." 



nodical ancestor conl'essed that in his studies for tlie degree this 
clause was a strong incentive. ThU medical school in Philadel- 
phia was founded in the latter part of the last century, and, for a 
ong period, held precedence in this department of learning. In 
corps of teachers were Rush, Physick, Hartshorne, Hare, 
phapman. Horner, and Hood, names which have become vener- 
ible in American Medicine. 

In this case as often happens, the father's profession became 
liat of his son: the latter likewise studied and graduated in the 
University of Pennsylvania. He enjoyed the rare privilege of 
instruction from most of the famous teachers before mentioned. 
From the lips of these men, each an oracle in his department, 
the young man received his first lessons in the heaUng art. If 

be a favor to have such men as teachers, the latter enjoy an 
equal honor in having such material as our young man, for dis- 
ciples, for the thought-germs sown by the former, often return 
manifold fruit. On this occasion the student acquitted himself 
so successfully, that his inaugural dissertation written upon vacci- 
nation was selected for publication. Certain points in this paper 
illustrated the careful thought and sagacity of the writer, for though 
contrary to received opinion, the future verified their correctness. 
The great truth of the prevention of smallpox through vacci- 
nation which the young man defended, remained, in after years, 

e of his most earnest convictions, as accumulated observations 
iiniied to confirm it. and for such obstinacy as continues to close 
■its eyes against the united findings of experience, he had no 
patience, but often launched against it a keen shaft of satire. 

For some years, the son was associated with his father in 
tie practice of medicine, in Wilmington. At this period, 
began his tirst essays as a popular lecturer, in which he soon 
acquired that readiness which distinguished him in alter life. 
,He frcquendy delivered addresses upon scientific and moral topics, 
in which his aim was lo instruct, and impart useful information. 
To those who have been witnesses of his ready ea.se in speaking, 
it will be a matter of surprise to learn that, in the beginning, he 



labored undLT cistrcmL' embarrassment; his firsi address, though 
carefully wBtten, cost him a great effort in its delivery; at Itmoi. 
he could hardly see ihe lines he was reading. In his early years, 
he was in the habit of submitting his written addresses to his father 
for criticism, and on one occasion thinking he had composed 
something very remarkable, the main feature of which was a 
profusion of rhetorical flowers, the father ruthlessly stripped the 
composition of all its ornament, with the chilling consolation. 
that these were faults which he would avoid as he grew older. 

The talent for speaking which this early training fostered and 
matured, soon found ample room and scope for work in warlare 
against the use of alcoholic drinks. The followersof Fox and Penn 
in their complete code of momls, included abstinence from ardent 
spiritsas a cardinal rule of conduct. Not content with making this a 
rule of his own life, Dr. Gibbons soon become the public cham- 
pion of the cause of tempenince, and, with ready pen and fluent 
speech, he became an enthusiastic propagandist of the same. 
A friend of his who knew him in [hose early days, told nie that 
in his earnestness in this work, he outstripped all others ; in £tct, 
that in his crusade against intemperance, he overturned the State of 
Delaware. In his case, different from what often occurs, the 
matter did not vanish as an ebullition of yomh, but seemed to 
grow in intensity, with advancing years. 

From Wilmington, where he practiced fifteen years, he moved 
to Philadelphia, whose broader field, gave ample occupation for 
his varied talents. In a small town, the relations of men difl~er 
materially from those existing in a large city; in the former, each 
man knows the exact measure and worth of his neighbor; every 
one becomes a. coin of well known value, and if flaws and 
defects exist in him, rigid scrutiny has long since detected them, 
and no one is more sharply tested than the young physician; 
each patient lost is well known, and the death is referred to the 
inexperience of the youthful doctor. Having passed through 
such a furnace of trial, and which In his case was unusually 
e, as he was ever the object of comparison wii 



lie next became a member of the medical profession iii a large 
;ity. where social life and professional life moved in- their most 
'Spacious orbits. The experience which he had gained in his 
smaller sphere, ffreatly aided him in his new one; the lance which 
liad been trained and disciplined in the old one, did good work 
in the new. The competitors who met him at the threshold and 
disputed his admission, early discovered his merits and soon 
acknowledged him their peer. For in that primary tourna- 
ment, they found no gaps in his moral and professional equip- 
ments ; he was no weakling whom the merciless spectators 
consigned to destrucdon, or ignominious exile. 

In Philadelphia he soon secured a large medical practice, from 
which he derived a remunerative income, and one from which a 
man of close business habits might have become wealthy. Had 
financial thrift been the leading incentive in him to work, as his 
business increased, he would have neglected his poor patients; 
yet here, the humane side of his nature was ever prominent, for 
his feet never forgot to walk among the lowly and worthy poor. 
In addition to his duties as a physician, he found time, here, 
for the exercise of his gifts as a writer, public speaker and debater. 
In this, both his pen and voice were ever active in defense of 
public and private morality. This latter work was done quite 
regardlessly of pecuniary profit; indeed, it was often detrimental 
to his interests, as his outspoken manner provoked hostility 
toward him. Where truth or right was in jeopardy, no man 
ever stepped more fearlessly into the breach in their defense. 
At this period, an eventful one in the history of our countr>', 
from the sunset side of our Continent, there came rumors of the 
discovery of a new Hesperian garden, where not one tree alone, 
but every one was laden with golden fruit. Ambition, with a 
voice more commanding than that of Juno to Hercules, bade the 
daring and adventurous of our land go thither, and share in the 
possession of the prize. Yet to enter the gates of that garden 
was no sisy task, for they were guarded more securely than if a 
Jlaming sword turned in every way before them; infinite toil. 



pr, disease and death lay in the way of the traveler, and 
only those who scoffed at such obsiacles dared the essay, and of 
those who dared, fortune smiled onlv on the fearless and ihe 
stout-hearted, for instead of wealth, some found a grave now 
unmarked beneath the waves, or an unepitaphed resting-place in 
the tangled woods of the Tropics. 

Dr. Gibbons was then forty-two years old, a period in life when 
the cooler accents of conservative prudence usually hush the voice 
of ambition when it whispers of schemes attended with toil and 
danger. Not so with him as he decided to cast his lot with those 
who were seeking homes in the farthest West. Probably, his 
love of nature and taste fur natural science tnrned the scales on 
the side of departure, as he weighed the ease and comforts of 
home, with the toil and privations of the contemplated change. 
The heart of the Northern naturalist is never content until he has 
seen the gorgeous Flora of the Tropics ; he who has only seen 
the palm, the passion flower, the musa and the orchis, in the 
stunted form which they assume as exiled exotics, Iong;s to 
behold them in their wonted luxuriance in their native land. 
Such realization of long cherished wish, Dr. Gibbons enjoyed 
in his transit across the Isthmus of Panama, in which he was 
delayed some time, owing to the irregular connection of the 
ocean steamers. His written account of this transit, reveals the 
same exaggerated emotions of astonishment and wonder, which 
look possession ofHumboldt when he firstopened his eyes on Trop- 
ica! America, and caused the great traveler to indulge in a 
rhapsody of feeling, for which he begs an excuse from the reader. 

The journey finished, he appeared in San Francisco, where 
he engaged in the pracdce of medicine. Among the many hardy 
adventurers who came here to seek a fortune, no one was better 
adapted both by previous trainingand native character, to calmly 
meetandconquerthe difficulties which all new comers here encoun- 
tered. His previous experience in a small as well as a tar^e 
city, had invested him with a panoply that enabled him in his 
new home to fearlessly enter the ranks of professional competition. 
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He openecTan office in the lower pari of this city, and more 
fortunate than most beginners, but a short time elapsed ere he 
had a call from a miner whose dissolute luibits made It necessary 
for him to seek medical aid. and as requital for the same, he 
dropped an ounce of gold dust on the doctor's table. He at 
once realized that he was in a new land where gold was given as 
lavishly as it was found. 

Soon after his arrival here, an in\asiiin of cholera gave active 
employment to those physicians who wert.' not afraid to meet 
this pestilence. Having already seen ihc disease in the East. 
Dr. Gibbons was not afraid of it. and offered his senices to a 
hospital which the authorities of .San Francisco had extempor- 
ized for the reception of patients, the subiects of the epidemic. 
His fearlessness of cholera wa.s shown in the fact that he resided 
in the hospital, and to some extent, personally cared for the 
victims of the epidemic. From this period, Dr. Gibbons was 
engaged in medical practice, in which he enjoyed more than the 
average share of public favor. And in this work, no one was 
ever more free from mercenary purposes, as many a nameless 
sufferer could bear witness to. The sufferer not only received 

' relief from his skill, but he bore away with him the precious 
memory of having met a heart full of sympathy and pity, and 
if the patient were one of ihe devilN poor— whose knock is not 
an unfrequent one at the physician's door, besides gratuitous 
remedies for his physical ills, he received kindly words for his 
moral healing, so that the morally oblique never failed to leave him 
what straightened in character and purer in heart and 

' purpose. 

In 1856, there appeared here, in the ranks of medicine, a bold, 
adventurous and original spirit. Dr. Klias S. Cooper, whose strong 
and tireless hand essayed the task of shaping the heterogeneous 
and discordant elements of the medical profession on the Pacific 

[ Coast, into a definite organization. Through his agency, an 

I affinity was established between these elements, and the result 
s the California Medical Society, the foundation of the present 
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prORperous State Association. In this work, Cooper was t 
seconded by Dr. Gibbons, whi) in 1857. was liontired with tlie 
presidency of the society, a distinclinn with which ugain he was 
honored, in iHyi. His long experience in public assembtics, 
admirably fitted him for snch a position. Though medical 
associations are organized for tlie consideration of matters wholly 
peaceful in nature, yet such assemblages, have often been the 
scene of fierce individual strife. On such occasions. Dr. ( libbons, 
as presiding officer, by addre.ssand impartial rulings, soon con- 
ciliated the tumuli, and restored order, and both as presiding 
officer and individual member, when from a thoughtless or hasty 
course, the association in his opinion, was doing injustice to any 
one. he was always found in the small minority, whose pnident 
hands stay the wheels of precipitate .iciion. 

Cooper, t*) whose efforts was due the State Medical Organ- 
ization soon alter his arrival, three years later planned and laid 
the foundation of the tiret medical school on the Pacific Coast. 
The establishment of such an institution was a plan of Cooper's 
long before ho came to California; in iS,si. he repeatedly con- 
versed with me on the matter, in terms of enthusiasm that showed 
that his heart and mind were wholly in the matter. Kight years 
later, his hope found realization, in the foundation of the Medical 
Department of the University of the Pacitic. Here, again, he was 
early seconded by Dr. Gibbons, who took the chair of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, in 1861, in which position he was an 
interesting and instrucdve lecturer. The students who heard this 
course, still remember the teacher's careful instructions, in which 
the value and action of remedies were carefully explained, with 
constant illustrations drawn from the teacher's own practice. 
Soon afterward he passed to the chair of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine, for which his extensive reading eminently qualified 
him. His lectures were characterized by clearness of thought, 
and directness ot expression, which left no doubt or indistinctness 
in the minds of his hearers. Either from early discipline or from 
innate mental constitution, his mind never became involved in 
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those webs of obscurity which occasionally becloud the thoughts 
of most men in public speaking. As in all matters, whether 
jDublic or private, he took a stand where he believed truth to be , 
sso his utterances as a teacher, besides being clear and logical, 
c^ver bore the stamp of honest and earnest conviction , and these 
as well-proven ve;rities, which a truthful heart had tried and 
proven, carried belief also to his youthful disciples, with whom 
they remained as enduring rules for future action, and whilst 
he was infusing technical knowledge into the minds of the stu- 
dents, he never forgot, as occasion offered, to drop a moral pre- 
cept into their hearts. This moral training has borne excel- 
lent fruit in the classes which have graduated in this school, who 
almost without exception are models of sobriety and correct 
habits, and that his work had thus been fertile in good was to 
him a source of great satisfaction, and occasional allusions to 
the same on his part was a vanity which few would not pardon 
him. Though his didactic lectures were patterns of simplicity, 
where facts were linked together by common sense, and in 
which tawdry ornament and false embellishment were carefully 
avoided, yet to fix the facts in the minds of his hearers, or to 
awaken attention when the matter was tedious, no one had an 
ampler fund of humor to draw upon. At such times the lecturer 
had but to recur to his ample magazine of anecdotes, where an 
apt illustration was found, and in such illustrative story or 
anecdote, there lurked no double-meaning word or obscene allu- 
sion, which long after the fact sought to be taught had been for- 
gotten, is wont to remain as an indelible filth-s|)ot in the memory 
of the listener: for as the accusation has often been justly made 
that Juvenal, in scourging vice by his indecent allusions, also 
taught it, so many a famous medical teacher has left a name be- 
clouded with similar fault. 

The facility of Dr. ( libbons as a medical lecturer was more 
than equaled by his readiness as an e.\tem|)oraneous speaker in 
public assemblies. Any utterance there, contrary to his convic- 
tions, never failed to call from him a prompt reply. At such 



tiiiies he was apparently ;i cardess hearer; 
to betoken almost a studied indifference as to what he was listen- 
ing to ; yet no sooner had the speaker concluded than he 
was on the floor, and, singhn^ out each fallacy and incon- 
clusive statement which had been ni;ide, rapidly controverted 
iheni. Such skill and readiness in controversy often tempt their 
possessor to abuse his talent ; yet no one who knew Dr. Gibbons 
ever accused him of such misapplication ; his intensely sincere 
nature ever saved him from falling on such a rock. 

In 1864, he began his career as one of the prominent medical 
journalists of our country, in assuming the editorship of the Mtrdi- 
ca] Press, a periodical that had been established by Dr. Cooper. 
This periodical was soon afterward fused with the Pacific Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, and issued as a monthly, under the 
name of the latter. During tlie last twenty years of his We, with 
some aid from his son, he published this paper, giving much 
labor to the same. This work was nearly always done at night, 
and often reached well into the hours of the morning, and thai, 
toti, after a day busily spent in professional visits. It was rare 
that a patient desiring a night visit must arouse him. as the doc- 
tor was nearly always found in his toiling vigils, reading, writing 
and selecting for (he coming issue of his paper, and the action 
is still more meritorious, when it is told that the work was wholly 
one of love, for as a financial enterprise, the journal never half 
paid for the work given to it ; the readers, in fact, were much more 
benefited than the editor, .since the periodical rendered them 
familiar with what was being done in ti.e profession, both at home 
and abroad. But the charming part of the journal was the editor- 
ial department, where ihe reader never failed to find a treat of 
varied composidon in which were commingled racy wii, deep 
humor, piquant criticism and fine satire. He was specially happy 
on those occa.sions. where, as unfortunately sometimes happens, 
medical opinion or practice was straying from the broad road of 
common sense : at such times his pen was nut content with gentle 
rebukes, but often indulged in a cutting sweep of piercing » 



[ n a pithy, biting, unanswerable epigram, the fallacies of a book were 
exposed, scourged and turned into ridicule. Whenever in morals 
or medical practice, common sense was outraged, it provoked 
an attack from his pen, of severe indignation : for in his nature 
there was none of that apathy, sometimes called philosophic 
serenity, which without emotion quietly contemplates evil, as a 
normal component of human action. In defending what he be- 
lieved to be right, and in chastising injustice, he reminds one of 
those determined and fearless combatants among the followers of 
Cromwell, who were ever foremost in the assault, and whose 
swords won those victories announced by the protector in the 
brief dispatches in which he said, "we have met the enemy and 
many thousand of the ungodly are slain." 

On the organization of the California State Board of Health. 
Dr. Gibbons was appointed a member of the same, which position 
he held during the remainder of his life. As President of the 
Board, he was a most active laborer in the cause of public 
health. The published proceedings of this organization contain 
numerous contributions from his |)en, which attest his thoughtful 
industry, as well as personal work in journeys through the state. 
to gather information rc.sj)ecting the climate and sanitary advan- 
tages of different sections. The re|)orts of his ()bser\ations, con- 
tained in the biennial reports of the State Board of Health, the 
proceedings of the California Medical Society, and the Pacific 
Medicaland Surgical Journal. ha\e contributed largely to diffusing 
correct knowledge concerning these subjects. As co-laborers in 
this work were Drs. Logan and Hatch, to whose industrious 
pens also our state is much indebted, tor the diffusion of informa- 
tion concerning the excellence of its cliniatr. W'hile traveling 
once in Scotland, a gentleman told nir that the writings of .Sir 
Walter Scott had enhanced the value of real estate there forty per 
cent. The quiet and unostentatious work of our .State Board of 
Health has done even more for certain sections of California, 
and yet, a few years ago. a short-sighted Legislature |)ro|)osed 
to abolish this Board, the aj^gregate e\|)enses of which do not 



exceed thirty fivo hundred dollars, annually. Thsinks ui ilic 
enerKt'lict;ITorts 111" Luj;an and Gibbons, a step backward was 
averted, and the Board remains as one of the most valuable d 
uur state inmiiutions. 

As we have seen Dr. Glbbnus a strong puriJsail in the cause ol 
Temperance in the East, so we find him here equally active in 
every movement looking to the advancement of thb cause. 
AmoH}; the OikkI Templars, Sons of Temperance and similar 
organizations, he was a prominent leader. He assisted in Uie 
foundation ofthe Home for Inebriates, as well as in the orgsni- 
zatinn rif the Dashaway Association, likewise established in the 
interests of the Temperance cause. Whether in the lists of con- 
troversy, on the rostnim, or at the editori.il desk, this subject was 
ever most dear to him. He espoused it with iirdur in early youth, 
and the tire of enthusiasm then kindled in his heart only expired 
with its last pulsation. Though with one hand he was ever 
dealing such telling blows against intemperance, yet he was 
equally ready to e,\tend the other with kindly tenderness to the 
erring victims of excess, and his busy life was robbed of many 
a precious hour, and. hi.s purse of its earnings, by the demands 
made upon him by those who were trying to break the shackles 
of drunkenness. 

Few men e\er slop to consider how much we are indebted to 
the lower animals, which having been donresticaled, have become 
such important factors in human civilization. To none is man 
more indebted than to the horse, and no debt has been so little 
recognized, In.'slead of gratitude, this noble animal is too often 
the victim of ill treatment or extreme cnielty. The call with 
which nature has enabled the dog to beg for mercy when illy 
used, has been denied the horse. In unanswcring silence the 
tatter bears outrage and abuse. To correct such abuse, the hu- 
mane of our city, a few years ago. organizeil a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelly lo Animals, In this as.sociati'>n Dr. Gib- 
bons was an active worker, and several times during professional 
visiting he stopped hts carriage and slayt-d some brutal hand 
that was beating a l>eiist of burden. 
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He was for several years a member of the State Prison Com- 
mission. No man ever more radicallv hated vice or detested 
crime, yet when brought face to face with its victims in their 
penance, the sight touched him with pity, and placed him in the 
ranks of those who implore executive clemency. In fact, if we 
be allowed to record his failings, we must include as a prominent 
one among them his readiness to forgive offenders — a trait rarely 
found in one of such inflexible temper. The same marked his 
personal relations with men in private life : for whilst his pro- 
nounced opinions, utter detestation of wrong, unshrinking denun- 
ciation o\ the same and natural love of controversv, often awakened 
enmitv towards him, vet no one was more readv to extend the 
hand of reconciliation, and as he did so. he forgave and he 
forgot. 

On the reorganization of the Medical College of the Pacific, 
under the name of Cooper, Dr. Gibbons continued in the chair 
he had formerly occupied, and though in poor health, he listened 
with impatience to any suggestion of lessening work. He always 
took extreme interest in the course of popular lectures estab- 
lished in connection with this institution, and, as vou remember, 
during the last two years delivered each year a lecture. Though 
these lectures were full of thought, energy and humor, yet one 
caught in them touches of that sadness which is seldom wanting 
in the mental efforts of age. 

He was an active worker in the establishment of the Mercantile 
Library of this city, although his early teaching against "prize 
goods and lotteries" prevented him, at a later period, from par- 
ticipating in the huge game of chance evoked to aid this insti- 
tution in its financial difticulties. 

In reference to the use of tobacco, most medical men are in 
accord as to its ill effects on health. To counteract the habit 
which is so general, societies have been formed and essays and 
di-^quisitions written. Even King James of England did not 
deem it beneath his royal position to write on this subject, and 
in his "Counterblast against Tobacco" he compares the fumes 



f tte smoker lo Uir " smokr nf the pit which h 
.\s a writer, Dr. (nbhoos ga\f hts ie*(iaMin 
I iaan cssav which was selected fminabnut filtv 
ftr tkc prijK of ibr Metbodbt Tract Society. 

Is coMKctkm with hb profusion he heM the position oTVifl 

p Pbv^cian t" St. MaT\-'s Htispitiit. in this citj-. The s 
1 recei\-ed datlv ihc gratuitnus mtnistrations 
for eight years. Fur a <itill longer period h 
voe (rf the Visiting Physician* lo ihtf public hospital of San 
FrMwnsco. In this work he was generally accompanied by a 
cUss ©("medical students whom he instructed in Clinical Medicine, 

Dr. Gibbons was always an active member of the San Fran- 
cisco Medical Society, and from its first organization no member 
can present a record of more punctual attendance. He 
always shared in its discussions, and occasionally read papers 
on current medical topics, and his last communication was upon 
Cholera, which he read before the Socict>- some four 
ago, jusl before he started East for his health. This Socielyj 
well as others to which he belonged, have passed fitting 
lions announcing the great loss they have sustained by his 

He was also a member of the Academy of Science of our 
and for many years was a regular attendani and participant in 
the deliberations nf that learned b<jdy. occasionally presenting 
and discoursing on some object of natural history which he 
found in his travels. 

Some years ago an eminent iwlitical writer of our country 
posed to some of his aged literary friends that each should galhff 
up the select thoughts from their writing, and publish the same 
in compendious hook form ; thai unless they did so, death would 
leave scarcely a vestige of their lives lo which posterity could 
point. As is often the case, the proposal of the great journalist 
died as an unfinished plan. So in regard to Dr. Gibbons, 
will soon be a difficult task to form a correct estimate of 
writer, for though his pen was an industrious one. its prodm 
in the form of essays, criticisms and lectures were so scatti 
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the ocean of periodical and fugitive literature, that already much 
that he wrote is disappearing from view, for if printing 
embalms thought, it often buries it too, so profuse is the mass ot 
published material in this age. 

As I was once walking through P6re la Chaise cemetery, I 
was suddenly surprised by coming upon the monument of La 
Fontaine, bearing on it the forms of the fox, lion, eagle and 
other animals which the great fabulist has made figure in his 
moral lessons. Ifsuch a monument were reared over Henry Gib- 
bons, what a variety of objects might it not bear, were his various 
services to the world emblematically represented, and yet in all this 
work, one hardly finds a trace ol selfishness; in fact, his life was 
consumed in doing for others, leaving the ending half of the 
golden rule quite out of the question. 

Eight years ago, his health began to fail, and from that period 
until the time of his death, he was frequently ill. His affliction 
had no well defined character; at times it caused him to suffer 
greatly from violent pains of a seemingly neuralgic nature. His 
disease was doubtless due to over-work of body and mind, for 
age found in him no disposition to abate the exacting duties which 
had been the accustomed task of earlier years. In his busy career, 
upon his ear fell unheeded the whisperings of time that the sixth 
age had come, when men should shift into the penultimate act of 
repose, for one saw him still, more dead than alive, pale, feeble 
and suffering, pushing his course among the crowding throng of 
our city. 

At length exhausted nature clamored so loudly for rest, that 
for once he listened to it, and, consulting with his friends, it was 
decided that he must make a journey for his health. Hut whither 
should he go? As the dying (}reek of old, remembered and 
longed to see his native Argos, so he longed to re\ isit the home 
of his youth. Early last autumn he repaired thither, and enjoyed 
the warm greetings of many old friends ; nu't and addressed 
those kindred to him in faith in the meeting-house where his 
father had worshipped. That scene of silent worshij)|)er^, or 
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rapt listeners to the aged speaker, as he told again the old story 
of simply piety and plain \nrtue, would have been a fit subject 
for the pencil of the Quaker artist, Benjamin WesL 

The season of the year was eminently suited for such a \'isit, 
for the frosts of October had already clad the poplars and maples 
in their mantles of yellow and purple, and thrown over the woods 
their many-colored robes of transient beauty, and if his feet 
were tempted to stroll along the paths which in olden times had 
been witnesses of his botanic excursions, his eyes were again glad- 
dened at the sight of purple aster, blue gentian, and other plants 
which had been the objects of his study fifty years before. The 
fields with their well-known Flora, the skies with familiar cloud- 
forms, no doubt awakened in his heart many an emotion of mute 
rapture, but it was in the home of his fiither that the sight of 
old-remembered objects awakened the deepest feelings. Amidst 
such surroundings, where every object opened a volume of 
recollections, and the hall of memory was lighted with the recol- 
lections of childhood's innocence, there stood before him. as of 
old, father, mother, sister, brother : once again he drank from the 
fountains of his youth, and with renewed sense and revived 
faculty he ac^ain j^azed upon vanished faces, and heard familiar 
voices. As the? old man beheld these visions with w^hich kind 
nature is often wont to irradiate the closinj^: act ot dissolving life, 
he fell asleep, and was visited by two messengers: one. that 
of Death, who havinj^ touched his heart gently and painlessly, 
j^ave it rest, and hasted away ; the other, that of Peace, who, 
having placed upon his brow a chaplet of the white flowers oJ 
purity, remains by his side forever. 
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PREFACE. 



The author of these pages believes it the duty of every 
man, when wrongfully attacked, to defend himself; and 
knowing, too, that the world has enough to do, to be not 
much concerned with the personal contention of individuals, 
it has been his aim to render this paper as nearly impersonal 
as possible, in avoiding the fallacy et tu quoque: had he 
chosen the personal method,' he could have used a number 
of choice arrows that remains untouched in his quiver. 

LEVI C. LANE. 

San Francisco, Cal., July lo, i 885. 



SHADOWS IN THE ETHICS 



OF THE 



International Medical Congress. 



For the information of readers who have not followed 
the International Medical Congress through its phases of 
change since it was decided to hold the next meeting in 
this country, it may be stated that the original committee 
of seven men, to whom the American Medical Association 
in 1884 gave the matter in charge, being invested, in 
accordance with the Act creating the committee, with full 
powers to perfect such arrangements as would secure a 
successful meeting, proceeded to outline the work tliat was 
to be done, by the creation of nineteen sections, represent- 
ing in detail every department in the Science of Medicine. 

This division of the work, copied mainly from the 
method pursued at the preceding sessions of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, was assigned to a like number 
of committees, composed of medical men selected from 
different sections of the United States. 



The American Medical Association, at its recent session 
in New Orleans, declined to accept the work done by the 
committee appointed the previous year, and created a new 
one, with instructions to revise and change the work of tlie 
former committee In whatever way it might see fit. No 
impartial mind will admit tliat there was need of revision 
and change of the work done by the first committee; and 
it is greatly to the credit of nearly one-third of the delegates 
at New Orleans, that lliey strenuously opposed it. What 
a chaplct is this discord to place on the grave of Dr. 
Thomas, who, In the discharge of his duties as a co-laborer 
with the old committee, lost his life! What a recompense 
to Drs, Flint and Billings, through whose personal efforts 
at the last meeting the Congress was induced to hold Its 
first session in the New World! Their scourging finds an 
analogue in the fate of Columbus, who was borne in chains 
over the ocean across which he was the first to lead the 
Old World. How edifying this spectacle to the eyes of 
the Pasteurs, Charcots, Virchows, Voikmanns, Esmarchs, 
Listers, and Pagets, who are expected to honor with their 
presence the coming Congress ! 

The new committee lately met in Chicago, and under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. R. Beverly Cole, Professor of 
Obstetrics in the Medical Department of the University of 
California, has accomplished its work of revision, of which, 
at the time of writing tills, I have no knowledge except of 
the action taken in reference to myself, and hence I know 
not whether local envy in that convention has invested 
itself with similar infamy, by cowardly attacking others, 



whose absence rendered them helpless to defend them- 
selves. 

In my case the action taken was in direct violation of 
that in use before the common tribunals of Justice, where 
no one can be condemned without a hearing; and especially 
was it out of place in a convention sitting within that sacred 
circle of Ethics, whose laws aim at a higher model of right 
and equity than can be found in the Justinian Pandects, or 
in any modern code of law. 

Besides the denial hereafter given of the charges against 
me, I will here say that no one has ever been more loyal to 
Regular Medicine than myself, whether professionally as a 
consultant, or didactically as a teacher. And this loyalty 
has sprung from a study of Medicine in its Greek and Latin 
sources, and in its later growth as contained in four promi- 
nent weeklies, published respectively in America, England, 
France, and Germany, a Spanish monthly, and a twenty 
years' reading of Canstatt's Jahresbericht, '* An Annual 
Review of Medicine in all Lands." This reading will teach 
any one that there is but one Medicine, and that the Old 
School is its Oracle. 



War Department. 

Surgeon-General's Office, 

Washington, June 29, 1885. 
Dear Doctor : 

You will see the doings of the Chicago Committee 

in the Journal of the American Medical Association. It 
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made Cole, President of the Committee of Organization, 
and Shoemaker, Secretary. AH New Code men were 
dropped. You were dropped at Cole's instance, as being 
New Code. 

Drs. Hays, Browne, and myself have resigned from 
the committee. 

It' s a bad piece of business. 

Regretting the results of our efforts, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

John S. Billings. 
Dr. Levi C. Lane, San Francisco. 



I am not now, nor have I ever been, connected with 
the New Code movement, either here or elsewhere; in fact, 
the subject has never been a matter of division on this 
Coast. I am a member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and as a duly accredited delegate, I represented 
that body not long since in the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, and my mission was not dishonored by ostentatious 
show there or elsewhere, during a sojourn of over two 
years, during which I met the leading men connected with 
the medical institutions of Great Britain. Sweden, Russia, 
France, and Germany. I am a Member of, and very 
recently President of, the State Medical Society of Cali- 
fornia, from which Dr. Cole was sent as delegate to New 
Orleans. 

But my offense was quite outside of the New Code. 
Four years ago I reorganized in this city the first medical 



school ever established on the Pacific Coast, and to in- 
crease its efficiency and permanency, I gave it a property 
of value greater than any sum ever before given by 
any physician in this country for the advancement of 
medical science. This school, by winnowing out improper 
material; by an enforced preliminary examination, and by 
the thoroughness of the instruction given in it by an 
educated faculty working in harmony, has naturally become 
the rival of another medical school in this city, Dr. Cole 
being connected with the last-mentioned school. Would 
it not be distrusting the reader's acumen to add further 
words to connect this paragraph with the subject here in 
question ? 

London, Sept. 30, 1881. 
My Dear Doctor Lane: 

Your very kind letter of the 8th was received but yes- 
terday. You cannot imagine how much pleasure it gave 
me to learn directly from you of the permanent improve- 
ment of my son-in-law, as also your expression of approba- 
tion of the conduct of my dear child in the case. A better 
child never lived, and in my experience, good children 
make good wives, and I believe she is one of the best. 

It is needless, dear Doctor, to presume to attempt to 
express my gratitude for your unremitting attention. I 
feel, from what my child has so often repeated — as well as 
the patient — that you could not have done more had she 
been of your kin ; and to venture to say all I would under 
the circumstances would result in an utter failure, hence I 
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will only request that you reverse our positions, and what 
you would feel I do feel t With kind remembrances to all 
mutual friends, in which Mrs. C. unites with me, 

I remain, dear Doctor, 

Yours, 

R. Beverly Cole. 



In addition to this letter, two others were received of 
tenor so similar that I will limit myself to this quotation 
from one of them, viz.: That, although he has his pecu- 
liarities, he is a man of heart, and, besides gratefully 
acknowledging the favors done, hopes the day may come 
when he can give some proof of his gratitude. 

The services here referred to began in response to a 

transcontinental telegram to the daughter from the father 

on his way to the International Congress in London; they 

embrace a period of nearly three years, of which nine 
months consisted of nearl) daily visits up many tiresome 

flights of stairs; for in large cities, worthy* penury is forced 

to take such refuge in its misfortunes. Besides these 

visits, frequent consultations were given at my office, in 

which the patient always received preferred attention. In 

addition to the husband, the wife also was often under 

treatment, and the attention to the latter reaches to within 

a few weeks ago. 

In thus striking my name from the Committee of 

Arrangements, from the list of Vice-Presidents of the com- 



* Worthy, for heredity, here presents a notable variation. 
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ing International Congress, and from the Section of Surgery, 
he has paid his debt. Stones — and only stones — have 
been received for the life saved. 

One seeks in vain for words to describe such action, 
since such action has been so nearly unheard of as to have 
rendered it unnecessary to create words for its expression. 

The honors conferred on me by the original Committee 
of Arrangements were given unasked for. I had already 
sketched out some work as a contribution on a topic of 
surgery, in which I have had much experience; besides, I 
was in negotiation with a man of wealth for the establish- 
ment of an international medical prize for researches upon 
typhoid fever. These facts are here mentioned to show 
that I had not entered on this labor with an idle hand. 

But my retirement has the solace of most excellent 
company ; retirement with such men as Drs. Hays, Browne, 
and Billings can be borne. The first, the worthy heir of 
an illustrious name in American medicine, is the editor of 
the veteran mouth-piece of American medicine, viz.: The 
American yoiirnal of Medical Sciences. The second has 
long been an ornament to the Surgical Corps of the United 
States Navy — a body of men second to none in refined 
culture and scientific attainments. As to the third, he and 
Dr. Cole were both at the Congress in London, 1881; and 
while Dr. Cole, conspicuous in his livery of bombast, was 
bringing derision on himself* and odium upon American 



* As he also did upon himself in lliis Stale, where the only eflfort in his department 
destined to live is to be foun<l in the i)ro("eeding.s t)f the State Medical Society, in 
which he dishonored the character of every mother and daughter of California. 
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medicine by his exaggerations and incredible statements ; 
while he was squandering the golden moments of that 
learned body, in the parade of his vaginal mechanical jim- 
cracks, which adverse criticism has already consigned to 
the lumber-room of oblivion (where a lover of antiquities 
might have found them years ago) — while this man was 
strutting and filling the learned ears from all nations with 
his •* sound and fury." there stood there another man of 
unpretending demeanor, whose learned escutcheon bore the 
simple inscription, Modesty ; and whose able papers, be- 
sides partially atoning for his countryman's parade and 
superficiality, won for their author an enduring place in the 
literature of the Congress, as well as in the memories of 
those present, and caused him to be recognized as the 
tongue, voice, fame, and honor of American representation 
in that august assembly; and this man was — John Shaw 

BiLLlNC.S. 
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MEMORIAL WREATH 

FOR THE 

PROSECUTION 

IN THE 

GRAVES MALPRACTICE SUIT. 



By LEVI C. LANE. M. D., 

Professor of Surgery in Cooper Medical College, San Francisco. 



**Quod medicina non sanaf-t ferrum sancU; quod fcrnim non aanaif vjim ftanat," — 

Apftorumi of Hij>pocrat€s, 

The medical profession of California have watched with special 
interest the case in which Dr. G. W. Graves, of Petaluma, was 
sued, over a year ago, for alleged malpractice. The cause of 
action was based on the charge of improper treatment of an in- 
jniy to the ankle of an old woman — one of those injuries where, 
despite the utmost care and skill on the part of the surgeon, the 
perfect use of the joint can never be regained. Though it was 
proven by written authority, as well as by prominent expert 
evidence, that the doctor had treated the case properly, and had 
obtained as good results as are ever gotten in such injury; yet 
the legal managers of the prosecution, uninfluenced by these 
facts, of which they became cognizant at the very commence- 
ment of the trial, have waged against the defendant during this 
long period a most merciless legal warfare, and one that has 
had but one parallel in the medical annals of this coast. And 
the outrage was further intensified by the fact that the plaintiff's 
family had received unremunerated services, during many years, 
from Dr. Graves. 

Early in the case a compromise could have been effected, but 
the defendant, with more regard for his professional honor than 
for his purse, refused eveiy overture of the kind; and, aided by 
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the moral as well as the financial support of the profession, and 
inspired by the principle which guided our forefathers in their 
struggle, viz., millions for defenae, but not a cent for tribute, he 
has made a resisUnce that deserrea all praise, for a compro- 
mise, though it would have saved him money, would hare been 
the signal for many similar suits against others. 

The csae has been tried three times, the first trial resulting in 
a verdict for eight thousand dollars against the defendant. This 
verdict, so at variance with what should have resulted from the 
evidence, awakened in the mind of almost every physician in this 
State a feeling of intense indignation and the determined resolve, 
that the outrage should not be submitted to. At once, contribu- 
tions were freely offered for the defense, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to nearly two thousand dollars. With this money additional 
legal counsel was employed, viz. r Hall McAllister, Esq., and 
Dr. E. R. Taylor of this city; and, after no slight effort, the 
shameful verdict was set aside, and the case re-opened for trial. 

At the second trial no decision was arrived at, the jury being 
divided; but at the third trial justice was triumphant, and vic- 
tory crowned the side of right in a full acquittal of Dr. Graves. 

This verdict, so gratifying to the defendant, is almost as much 
80 to the general profession, of which several of the leading 
members, besides liberally contributing money, spent some 
days of precious time in attendance at court, to reach whiob, 
the most of them were compelled to travel long distances. But 
all will now feel more than repaid in the consciousness of hav- 
ing aided in rolling back the flood of in j uatice which was tbreut- 
ening to ingulf in ruin a profeasioual brother. And besides 
this feeling of happiness, their united action has taught the 
lesson, that should a like instance recur, they will be quite as 
ready for concerted defense again; for, though the lance which 
they have lately so successfully wielded is laid in its rest, yet 
all will Bee to it, that its point is kept sharp, and ready for action. 
All may be assured that this serpent, the foul offspring of com- 
munism, as often as it may be evoked from its slimy pool by legal 
incantations, will be returned again to its festering home with- 
out doing other violence than leaving its fangs in those who 
may conjure it forth. Whenever this Hercules, in the form of a 
mal-practice suit, is sent forth in quest of golden apples, the 
profession are determined that he shall return, as on this occa- 
sion, laden only with apples of Sodom, whose bitterness wUl 
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leave an interminable writhing in the mouths of those who sent 
him on snch mission. 

The fancy of Schiller has painted a strange scene, in which 
young Moor is studying how he may shorten the life of his 
father; he decides the surest plan would be to suddenly fill the 
old man's heart with intense happiness, and then, in a moment, 
to overwhelm him with grief and despair; in the course of this 
suit, this experiment, instead of in fancy, has been exhibited in 
reality. What wild joy the actors in this prosecution must have 
tasted when they obtained a verdict for eight thousand doUais; 
and with what heart-aches they must have been tortured when 
they saw the last glitter of those ducats returning to the pocket 
of their rightful owner ! Some curious psychologist would do 
well to chronicle how much their life-span has been shortened 
at its distal end by such experience. 

Great praise is due to the attorneys who aided in the defense: 
Mr. McAllister, too long ago recognized as facile princeps at the 
bar of California, for any new salutations of praise to touch 
his ear, deserves thanks for snatching some time from his over- 
worked hours, and ably co-operating in the management which 
led the way to final victory in the case; and, especially, is high 
credit due to Edward R. Taylor, who, though a graduate in med- 
icine, has chosen the law as his profession; to his untiring work 
the final result is mainly due; for, besides bringing that special 
knowledge, which is so valuable in such a case, he threw liis 
heart and soul into the matter, and worked with the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of a personal friend of the medical profession. 

The history of this case would be more satisfactory if it could 
close without reference to certain medical men who allied them- 
selves with the plaintiff, and, as far as it was possible, aided in 
the prosecution. Some of these men are residents of San Fran- 
cisco, and gave their evidence by deposition; but the two who 
were especially active in this work — unnatural as throwing stones 
at a mother — were present at the trial, and mingled in their evi- 
dence an amount of malevolence which has brought on them the 
universal contempt of the medical profession. Their position 
now finds a proper parallel in the case of the traitor Benedict 
Arnold, who, after the close of our Colonial war, being asked 
by some European for introductory letters to the New World, 
replied, that he was the only man in Europe who had no friends 
in America. As Ulysses, in his visit to Hades, being repelled 
by his old enemy Ajax, learned that the resentments of the dead 
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are eternal, ro these tnoa will find that those of the living ore 
no less so. Should thcr desire to return to the profeseioD, 
whose altar they have sullied, ignominv, as a flaming aword, will 
forever prevent them. Such action, whithersoever it may turn, 
will find no rest; fur should Jt think to find a screen for its 
offences in the flight of years, it will search in vain, since in the 
untrodden luhyrinths of futurity, there will be found no hidden 
recess where the finger of infamy will not follow it; nay, more, 
death itself will give such action no refuge, since disokacb and 
nisauHun will carve their iuiLials upon its grave-stone as an un- 
fading epitaph, 

SUPPLEMENT, 

The above was wiitten and intended as a memorial offering to 
the defeated in this important trial; but while it was in the 
hands of the printer, and on the eve of appearing, information 
was received that the plaintiff had asked for a new trial. But as a 
pleaanie deferred is not a pleasure lost, so the solace which 
might have been theirs at an earlier hour, haa been but briefly 
deferred . 

Not content with a verdict which has given satisfaction to all 
fair-minded persona, not satisfied with the unmerited scourging 
. with which they have tortured the defendant for many montha, 
fet unconvinced that the support which the profession had 
Kgiven the defeuae was founded on the knowledge that he was 
'■wholly innocent of any neglect of duty to the patient, the prose- 
cution, finding it hard to relinguish a prize, which at one time 
seemed plainly to be theirs, have asked for a re-opening of the 
case. A.ud thus they would add another scene to this merciless 
drama, in which honest thrift and prudent industry have so 
long been held the counterpoise in the scales of justice, of 
dissipation and improvidence, But this last menace must ex- 
pire as a menace, for death has too effectually touched the vital 
centers of this many headed serpent to admit of resuscitation, in 
fact, this final effort has evidently been made, more for the pur- 
pose of annoyance than with any hope of success, since it has 
been the boast of, at least, one member of the prosecution, that 
a purpose of the suit was to humiliate the profession which had 
so persistently defended one of its members. To what a depth 
of moral degradation the spirit must have fallen, that can in- 
dulge in such fiendish malice. The espousal of the cause of 
Dr. Craves by the profession was, without doubt, the most 
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praise-worthy movement which can be found in the medical his- 
tory of the Pacific Coast. Men who have repeatedly declined 
tempting fees to make professional visits in the country, on this 
occasion, forgetting every selfish interest, abandoned their busi- 
ness, and made great personal sacrifices. And forwhat object ? 
To defeat justice as the prosecution cunningly put it in their 
argument ? No, it was to promote justice and prevent its miscar- 
riage. And ^all this was done without a single hope of reward, 
either direct or contingent. In fact, the thought of profit and 
gain entered the minds of the medical witnesses who testified in 
behalf of the defense, quite as little as it did the head of Dr. 
Graves, when he went to the house of this misguided woman to 
treat her injury. And were those witnesses now sued for their 
pains, the outrage would find a parallel in the treatment which 
the physician has received from the hands of this woman. 

Indeed, the errands of mercy and charity in which the physi- 
cian's feet are daily wearied tend to banish from his heart that 
selfishness which is so prominent an element in human nature; 
nay, more, to lift and place him on a plane of self-abnegation, 
quite unknown to those who have not been so tutored. To 
support this assertion by pertinent proof, what greater example 
of altruism and extinction of self can be found than the fact that 
no physician is permitted to conceal or patent any discovery in 
medicine, and if he does so, he is guilty of an ethical o£fence 
which excludes him from all association with his fellows. Ad- 
herence to this rale, which goes a step beyond the golden, has 
cost many a medical inventor and discoverer a prospective fort- 
une. Had Tenner patented vaccination, to-day his heirs would 
have the wealth of Rothschilds. And yet of this profession, 
whose cardinal principle has ever been to work for the world 
rather than for itself, a member has been singled out whose 
excellent attainments and skill, acquired in civil and military 
practice, have never been questioned, and were especially illus- 
trated in the good results obtained in the treatment of this wo- 
man; and because he sought to vindicate his honor as a physi- 
cian and refused to surrender his purse when parties, brigand- 
like, were seeking, under guise of law, to wrest it from him, he 
has been pursued with fell diligence, and, for month after month, 
scourged with a whip of scorpions. Unmoved by the sight 
of this ''man of unsubdued spirit, bravely struggling against 
adversity, a spectacle in which Qod himself takes delight," to 
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quote the words of Eugene Sue, the prosecutioD bare added to' 
the enormity of their offence by declaring that they intended to 
humiliate the profession who, at the call of their vielim, came to 
his aid. Tbey have probably learned that the seeds of humiliA- 
tion, if they would flourish, must be planted in far otbei soil. 

As the parties of the prosecution have failed in every objoct 
for which they coatendeii, the question arises, what have they 
done for themselves ? If tiistoric indifference, under the guid- 
ance of impartial criticism, oast its eye ou the disconsolate group, 
and indulge iu a few observations, the following facts will be 
learned. The plaintiff, no longer needing her crutch or mal- 
position of the limbs, has won something, but her attorneys, 
after having worked with the energy that is inspired by empty 
maws and empty pui'ses, and having seen the prize that was 
once won fall from their grasp, now stand as " men who bare 
had their losses." Nay, more, the hostility which their enven- 
omed action has awakened in the mind of every honorable phy- 
Bician in this state, has projected a long penumbral shadow 
athwart the orbit of their future lives. 

As to the medical prosecutors, who listened to the temptation 

to gratify local envy and personal hate, and to do so, like the 

. young of the spider, turned on and devoured their mother, but 

little additional need be entwined in the wreath already woven 

for them. None will envy them the aatisfactiou they have had 

in torturing a professional brother. To mitigate the bitterness 

■ of the cup, which the hand of retributive justice surely lifts to 

, the lips of him who unjustly injures, thet' should hasten their 

I repentance, and as visible evidence of the same, they should 

I iprinkle their heads with the ashes of their burnt honor, and 

l' clothe themselves in sackcloth woven from the tattered remtuua 

I of that once spotless robe with which they were invested wheo 

. they were admitted to the profession of medicine, and took on 

' themselves its vows. 

low different in contrast stands the defeudantl With arms 
1 well tutored iu the practice of defense, with patience begotten 
' of prolonged discipline, gladdened by the approval of friends, 
and the encouraging salutation of every upright member of the 
medical profession, with heart full of content, and warmed with 
emotions of triumph in a just cause, he now, with fearless spirit 
and armor well tried at every point, stands erect, and, come what 
may, he will go forth an aasured victor in the struggles of life. 
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NuUus argeuto color est, nisi temperato splendeat usu. — Horaee. 
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Ladies and OentUmen: Among recollections most valued by 
me, is that of a visit In Thomas Carlyle; he was in his eightieth 
year, and referring to this, he spoke plaintively of his advanced 
age, and quoting Ossian, said: "Age is dark and unlovely." 
Though time had made a ruin of his body, and his once clear, 
blue eye had become dry and lustreless. Ktill in his remarkable 
conversational powera his intellect showed no impairment; among 
the glittering thoughts which fell from his lips, the following I moat 
prized: "Yours is the greatest of all human professions; indeed, 
mankind would be quite as well off if the other professions were 
put to l>ed," 

For three years, Cooper Medical College, your Alma Mater, 
has trained you with a teacher's arbitrary strictness, yet combined 
with affectionate tenderness; to-night she gives you the l^jal 
passports which admit you to that profession declared so great by 
Carlyle. You have long looked hopefully towards this hour, for 
it completes the discipline for a life's labor in the field of humanity. 
From your course of studies you have come forth victors; the 
spectre, Failure, which, in fearful outline, has so often hovered in 
your horizon, and chilled your breasts with doubtiul apprehen- 
sions, has vanished forever. The twelve sentries who guard the 



honors of your Alma Mater, have rigidly challenged you, and 
have failed to find cause to deny you admission. You are per- 
mitted to bear the palms, since you have proved yourselves wor- 
thy of them. Unceasing vigilance guards the prizes of this 
institution; and those who win them must be worthy of them. 

The lover of ancient history who visits modern Rome will find 
much of antiquity to awaken his interest; and on a former occa- 
sion, when a pilgrim to that classic soil, the warmest enthusiasm 
w;ls awakened in my breast when I touched the ground on which 
the ancient augur stood, and, by means of his arts of divination, 
he I()okc*d into futurity, and caught glimpses of coming events. 
In the fiekl Ixifore him he placed his horoscope, and divided this 
into a right and left quarter, and according as birds were caught 
sight of on the left or right side, so the soothsayers saw portends 
of good, evil, glory, shame, success or misfortune. As said, this 
fiekl and its incidents of oklen memory awakened in me intense 
interest; on its far oft limits I watched the flight of a bird, which, 
two thousand years a^o, niiglit have been the signal for starting 
on some military exi)eclition or tor the derision of some important 
matter (>( State: as the biul vanished in a distant wood, the cur- 
rent of niv thoughts was broken, for the sight of the dome of St. 
IVtcr's ( liurrh reminded me that the occui)ation of the augur had 
ceased, the ancient religion was a thing of the past, and that olden 
Rome had yielded her imperial |)ower to her northern subjects. 
If I lee]) iiU<rest was awakened by that famous |)lain of ancient aug- 
urv, a far greater enthusiasm is kindled in me as I recall the fact 
that I now stand on the verge of a fielil, which is as rich in the 
secrets an«l unborn events of coming years as ever lay before the 
auj^ur ol <)ld<n time. 

riie .mcitiit seer (ouelied his |)rophetic utterances in e(juivocal 
terms, a license whieh his pliaiii language permitted; for example, 
the l;ini(ni> I )elpliie oraele eould be trutlifully interpreted either 
lor or ai^aiiist victory. But the omens which ap[)ear in the horo- 
scope of your future are very different, since they are involved in 
no aiul)i^uily; their interpreter has no need of uncertain terms to 
coiueal their iini)ort, since they are obvious, clear and self-evident. 
Oil the left, a (juarter in which the old diviner sought for omens of 
i^ood tortinie. sui:cess and victory, instead ol a plumed object, I 
ol:)>erve' a star lik(! pentagon, at each illumined angle of which 
stand -i .m inscription in plainly wriilen characters; the.se in.scrip- 



tions, glittering as if traced in light, read as follows: Earnestness, 
Sincerity, Cheerfulness, Willingness to Work, and Self-denial. 

Freed from the embarrassments which shackled the ancient seer, 
I proceed, at once, to my task, and will commence with Earnest- 
ness, since I find it at the summit-angle of the pentagon and in 
largeness of character and illumination it is more conspicuous than 
any of the others, All great reformers who have stepped outside 
of the domain of accepted doctrines, whether in religion or sd- 
ence, have obtained a following through great earnestness; sus- 
tained by this virtue, such men have been steady in action, 
unwavering under opposition, unmoved by derision, faithful to 
convictions and undisturbed by danger. Such nr.en in battle are 
found in the fiercest of the fight, animating their followers by ex- 
ample and word to stand firm and never give an inch. Even in a 
champion of error, such a quality commands admiration and at- 
tracts a following. This quality enabled Mohammed to convert, 
first his wife, then his brethren, and later, all Arabia, to the belief 
that he was a divine envoy; and thus one man was able to origi- 
nate and propagate a new religion over a large portion of the 
earth. The Prophet was almost equaled by Peter the Hermit, 
whose wild earnestness awakened throughout Western Europe 
both peasant and prince to unite in a common expedition for the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre; a war in its strange and romantic 
character without analogue in human history. This was the in- 
strument with which Cromwell cut his way through all ranks to 
the throne of England; and though he refused to ascend this, yet 
he grasped and wielded the sceptre at its side, with more force 
than any monarch. This commanding quality in our own Wash- 
ington, won the hearts of his soldiers and enabled him to lead 
them through hunger, cold and untold hardships. It was this 
quality, woven ineffaceably into the texture of the Pioneers of 
California, which prompted them to leave their homes and meet 
discomfort and danger in every form; and after uncounted hard- 
ships to build up for us this wondrous home in the far West. 
These men were intensely earnest men. Countless examples ol 
this virtue have been exhibited in the history of our profession; a 
mere citation of those meritorious names would occupy the re- 
mainder of this hour; it would compel me to omit the other 
inscriptions of our pentagon; this I cannot afford to do, and so I 
must limit myself to the mention of only two or three names. No 



irrt»r nrt u. . imi zuhl ituc :e ±,tnrin jimiDEr. »i-:<5e earnest 
ai*t icnrmt- v '.r€. n. int «m^ :c I'lir^iaciTir. baei^ grr**: rise world 
'.iMt TLM^siZii :c i-uardmc I2i!:r arnns «nvitl-Ti:x -cot <:< die KHikst 
cCj- "mi's: •*rrini* uf umsBX 5s**»Ne& 

li ic iiu:-.«tTscii j*r3:r ••011:2. 3 ian* ^>» £v«:c isrtaae to pos- 
«i& ^'-iiiZf^ rr^fs c £ jzrc«i»: ic «:ixK It lilt TTUj* ihrougfa which 
b* ^asH^ nQ-.r* iii*- dao:n»rT wafr ao^ec^KC r»r the worid: allud- 
ru^ :: tn :i--srii:iCj:c. "iiiiii. ¥ie rcEsg ^ifc-ae ry die Ro>'a] Col- 
>%•* ir r^yriijicT!?. :c ibt «:::5«*c: cc vBcr^BaDoc be savs: "This 
jK,-, ry -u'^ ie;. ji^b iZ tirtse tr^ii:iiris«:cif* g7>-35:3 which have so 
j'.a^ T^ jr.'.r-t '1.'^ iifc:r:c»:«bs v^ ibfir z^.z-fmcrs and dismal hool- 
iTj^^-r -^zjsj^. -.L-.-jzucTiic- In :2he bt "l-rzsz. i. ^[fbeat die ridicu- 
Ji*-* •.■'-'■*-:tj:c BiDi* w» =r^ef «giiri<: -rircfrakakc that in time 
:t -» v.lt : -.C-. tr: U;* i — ir^ isjt s:: :h* liktoess cf! that of the ox. 
?\tA :^r.Tjftz h-i rt^ers- whi. er^al ^zii-t :•:• ibe leoo^niiion of his 
cisicr: very iy :be Kin^ cf S^tiir- Link- iVc Jeciner then see. that 
■Ah*r- :vr-:*rT-p:c£ry niilSre irxl «a:vi- h^ expired, he himself 
•a*:*;! : '*^ *r.t>-r:r.e<: amccie :he greatef^ reaefiwrtors of humanity, 
^. : -Avir ?. :T:-3rr- I*s«? muiibl* than tha: of Ssain. which has since 
"•-^:-. ::.e ?:■ r. : :• !:*j:--al zhiT.^e. 2ir.l -rc-e disappeared for a time 
r. the -. r.-rx ■: 7-:: -lir rev '..iix^n. Ttr.r.er's crown is more dur- 
'.Vt :': \r. r.-r ::" C--i. ^ir.rx: :: Is conrv^r^: of gratitude woven by 
'i.'.r.'i^ wh" .'- 'r.T-scr- '"*? fi>: :vcr\'. h/ive "'■•een protected from be- 
in;: r.-.".TT^: ry the fp-:::ei >erpeR: ^r.:.\*:. before Jenners time, 
A 't-- / ; rk : : . «: : :: : he :: i : *. : •* a \- •- :' e>-er\* h u ri .* n being. 

Ar.oth'-r e.x-.ir.^'.e •. f -Ahfti .1:: earnest purpose can accomplish is 
^hat '.( L:-ter. Ah :■ h t.-? i-.i>t*.y won i'-t himsell the title of Great 
k'-rorni^.r ir. i:.- 'ierr. >i]rk:er\-. In the eariy announcement ol his 
fljfAr.iv: L:>t«=rr. like Jer.ner. met with intense opp)Osition and even 
rlHiciilfr. I recall rea^iir.g in an English journal a mention of him 
as tlic fanatic of the North, wlio was endeavoring to charm away 
intlammation by doing his operations in mists and vapor. Arrows 
tijiprd with epigranimati': mockcrv, for a time fell quickly around 
him from cvurv side. To the tollowers ot the old modes, so 
abrupt a <;han^e could not Ik: otherwise than painful. The greatly 
uiodrst, but equally earnest man. continued his work, and estab- 
hshcd tlur doctrine, of immense value to mankind, that inflamma- 
ticju, ono- so fatal in any species of wounds can, with certain 
precautionary procedures, be avoideil or safely controlled. Lister 
has triuuij)ln'd. anil his name has taken place among the great 



benefactors of humanity. Like Faraday his name has been as- 
signed a place in all modem languages; and in ours Listerism will 
endure coeval with Faradism. And even should our race, with 
its wonted ingratitude, forget his name, yet his good work is as- 
sured of perpetual continuance in the years which it will add to 
human existence; and from the heart of the wounded man whose 
pains are reduced to easy tolerance, the incense of gratitude will 
constantly ascend, though it be to an unknown benefactor. 

In every place and position of life, earnestness commands at- 
tention; nay more, it becomes the object ol reverent admiration, 
and in their admiration men have chosen it as a proper name. 
The hardy Teuton, whose military achievements recently placed 
him at the front of Europe, finds no fitter, no nobler name for his 
child than •*Ernest.*' 

Earnestness coupled with genius insures supremacy to the fortu- 
nate possessor; when combined with mediocrity it commands re- 
spect, and when united to dulness it exempts from contempt. 
Hence, viewed from every side, to this quality must, be conceded 
the rank of noble among human virtues; and therefore, in words 
clear and prominent, in the heart of each of you who hopes for 
success, should be written the resolve, ever to be earnest. Such 
a resolve carried into action will give you a commanding power in 
the exercise of your profession; by means of it you will kindle 
new life in the faint hearts of those who shall appeal to you for 
relief from pain, depression and sorrow. In the perilous voyage 
through the unfathomed sea of disease, across which you are to 
serve as guides to unfortunate travelers, this quality will enable 
you to safely manage the helm and rescue from death the precious 
freight entrusted to your charge. 

In our five-sided oracular figure, next to Earnestness lies the 
angle bearing the inscription, Sincerity; and although things 
which have been said of the former may be spoken of sincerity, 
yet there is so much difference between them that it can be said 
that one may be earnest and not sincere; still no person can be 
sincere without being earnest. To illustrate this, a man may be 
earnest in falsehood, and hence he is insincere; but if he be sin- 
cere in his profession of a belief, thence must he be in earnest; and 
hence, as a deduction, earnestness to be of value must be linked 
to sincerity. The word sincere, when traced to its primitive ori- 
gin, means unmixed, whence by an easy transition, the idea of 



itjr is reached: oo bod addition to the modern 



ining of 



SooerilT always cnlbros respect, even ibou^ it be met with in 
one who racfiially tEffers frotn its in opiniocL In common phr,ise 
tlie sincere man sa>-3 what he means and means what he says; 
dius. paraphrased, sincerity is neariy akio to Iruth, Metals in- 
crease in value in propomon to ibeir scarceness: thus uranium 
and platinum tax exceed gold in value; in tike manner the rarity 
of sincerity increases the worid's appreciation of tt. Fortunately, 
unlike uranium, it is not so scarce as to nearly exempt it from 
common use; and wherever found, it instantly receives the trib- 
ute of respect. Very difierently do we listen to the utterances oi 
the sincere and of the insincere man; those of the latter are de- 
spised even by the insincere listener. The statements of a sin- 
cere man always command our attention; and if they are made 
concerning a scientific subjeci. with which we are not familiar, 
they will ptobably be accepted and added as facts to our stock of 
common knowledge; statements, however, of the insincere man, 
are unwillingly listened to, and we hasten to forget them. The 
pUce of ancerity, whether in a friend or an enemy, is clearly 
known to us; while insincerity figures in the equation of life as the 
unknown and indeterminate x, y and z; surd quantities baffling 
final solution. Encke, the astronomer, from whom a comet is 
named, once delivered a lecture to which I had the privilege of 
listening, in which he dwelt upon the means of correcting, or al- 
lowing for errors made in mathematical calculations. To do tliis, 
he cast dice from the usual box on the desk before him, and hav- 
ing noted the numbers which fell uppermost in a number ol 
throws, from these simple elements, born of chance, he con- 
structed a corrective rule which may be used to eliminate tlie mis- 
takes which may be made in a long calculation. No lecture which 
r have heard ever awakened in me more interest than did that of 
the aged astronomer, in which the summit of human wisdom was 
gained, where Ihe fallible man forms rules by which he plucks fel- 
libility from his mental acts and the wished for stage of perfection 
is reached. The old savant in his work of reaching so grand an 
end by a path so humble, seemed another Prometlieus, bringing 
from heaven a spark of divine knowledge in a simple reed. But 
no Encke, endowed though he may be with superhuman sapience, 
utilizing tlie doctrine of prob:ibiliiies. can ever formulate 



which will enable us to distinguish the true from the false in the 
utterances of insincerity; good and evil are there so intimately 
alloyed as to be inseparable. Such alloy, unfortunately, occurs in 
the utterances and publications of some medical men, who, to 
gain unmerited notice, disguise their insincerity and falsehood in 
the seductive dress of plausibility; for example, such men an- 
nounce unusually fortunate results hitherto unattained in their 
special province of work, and thus they acquire an unearned rep- 
utation for inventive power or unusual skill. To prevent such per- 
version of fact seems to baffle all effort, and the only hope of rem- 
edy is in the philosophic reflection that the selective and conserv- 
ative power of evolution is unrestingly at work, and that, in the 
alembic of unlimited time, this agency is tirelessly separating the 
eternal verities from the dross of untruth. 

In the material interchange and exchange which, between well 
men, occur in infinite variety, insincerity is an occasional factor; 
and business men, who belong to the school of expediency, claim 
that it is unavoidable; but in the society of the sick where you 
are to be busied, insincerity is singularly out of place. The vic- 
tims of pain and sickness demand and look for sincerity in those 
from whom they expect relief from their misfortunes. Man can 
tolerate some deception and misrepresentation in the purchase of 
house, land or furniture; loss there may be tolerated, but if he be 
cheated in regard to his health, the injury is irreparable. I re- 
member no more eloquent words than were once said to me by a 
poor Italian woman whose child was fatally sick. Said she: "Come 
often; if money goes it can come back again; but if my child 
goes, she will never come back again." This language was 
never excelled in sublimity by any words spoken by Cicero; and 
that the pale messenger bore her child away never to return again, 
was one of those bitter experiences of which, if I minutely scan 
your horoscope, I observe similar ones traced in dark lines by the 
finger of destiny. 

Insincerity by arts of disguise may for a period escape detec- 
tion, and for a time it may pass its spurious coin; yet ultimately it 
will suffer exposure; anon it will forget its mask and expose itself 
Insincerity long practised at length declares itself in form and 
feature. The poss<?ssor*s character is slowly but unmistakably 
engraven by the passing years in his face, and so plainly is it en- 
graven that it is legible even to the illiterate. These facts are 
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well-known to, and utilized by, the artist. The following in- 
stances are offered as illustrations of this: In the Frukirke, at 
Copenhagen, there is a number of the masterpieces of Thorwald- 
sen; and among these none is more remarkable than the scene of 
the Last Supper, executed in marble bas-reliefs on one of the 
inner walls of the church. Conspicuous among the characters is 
the figure of Judas, the traitor, in whose .face insincerity and 
treachery are written in lines easily read. The mere sight of this 
face will immediately awaken distrust and dislike in the spectator's 
mind; and at the same time, he is seized with wonder at the skill 
of the chisel, which has so truthfully delineated the character of 
Judas. Cold, reserved, calculating insincerity has perfect expres- 
sion in the face of him who is in the act of betraying his Master. 
I will offer another corroborative illustration: the admirer of Ger- 
man legendary lore is especially pleitsed by his visit in Munich to 
the Niebelungen-Hall, on the walls of which are the pictorial illus- 
trations of the Niebelungen song, the early epic poem of the Ger- 
mans. As the old Greek had his hero Achilles, so the old Teuton 
had his Siegfried, whose arm in equal combat was invincible. Un- 
fortunately, however, Siegfried had a treacherous rival, von 
Haji;en, who killed him with the st;jb of a spear from behind, 
while Siegfried was stooping and drinking from a fountain of 
water. Treachery is most faithfully [)ortravecl in the features of 
von Hagen; and though painted by another artist, his face is an 
accurate reproduction of Thorwaldsen's Judas. In fact, it is clear 
that insincerity has everywhere but one face. And to the coinci- 
dence mentioned, your augur can aild another; for he has known 
a face which had been molded by the great artist Nature, whose 
possessor had won notoriety by his insincerity and treachery. 
This face might have served as the original of that of von Hagen 
in the pictorial hall of Munich, as well as that of Judas on the 
church wall at Copenhagen. 

On the other hand numerous examples might be cited proving 
that sincerity stami)s its ima^e on the iunnan face; and such 
image, when sctMi. never f.iils to awaken in ihosQ who see it, trust 
and contidence. Such faces in countless numl)ers were those of 
the true, good and brave who have devoted themselves to the un- 
sclt'ish work of relieving the ailments of suffering humanity. 
Knough has been said in praise of this virtue; let it be firmly in- 
terwoven in your moral nature, so that it will (juickly remold 



itself in feature and face, and let it be there associated with ear- 
nestness, since, throujjh their union, these virtues strengthen 
each other. 

The third angle of our horoscopic figure bears the inscription, 
Cheerfulness. To-morrow you enter a sphere, where, on every 
side you will meet the subjects of pain, agony, misery, wretched- 
ness, sadness, distress, despondency and despair. Breaking hearts 
will there pour out their sorrow to you. Humanity, struggling 
in the waves of unutterable anguish, will reach out its arms 
towards you, begging for rescue. For, as Virgil led Dante 
through the dismal abodes of the dead and displayed to him 
every degree of suffering, from the mild to the indescribably ter- 
rible, so your calling must lead you through every circle of suf- 
fering, from that which is merely fancied to that which is so 
terrible that the pen of a Dante would be unable to depict it. The 
strong frame, hitherto so powerful that it seemed proof against 
disease and pain, will summon you to its side, and with childish 
plaint will entreat your aid; the cry of the sick infant, and the 
more pathetic one of its anxious mother will, anon, touch your 
ear; the piteous cry of helpless old age, which, through years, has 
lost almost every attribute of its former self, will also supplicate 
the aid of your art, and beg for the boon of a few more days: 
(one such once said to me, he would give me a fortune if I would 
prolong his life a year.) Such are the scenes of misery and such 
the acts of woe, of which you are to be the accustomed observers. 
In your ministration to the wants of this wretchedness, no more 
potent instrument can be brought than that of a cheerful mind. 
This is particularly true in the treatment of the chronic invalid, 
whose malady is constantly nourished by the habit of morbid in- 
trospection, and which may often be banished for hours by a few 
cheerful words skilfully spoken by the medical attendant: thus, 
cheerfulness, by a little address, pierces the darkness which be- 
glooms the patient, and is able, for a time at least, to dispel the 
clouds which darken his sky. The laggard heart of despondency 
is thus made to pulsate with new vigor; and the sick one lapsing 
downwards, as he imagines, towards the grave, becomes inspired 
with new strength, and is made to retrace his steps towards health 
again. Thus a mental tonic is administered, vying in its action 
with the best chalybeate; and in its work it awakens resolution 
and courage, before which vanish dejection and fear. 



In the most perilous occasion or dangerous emefgency of life 
an act of self-poised cheerfulness has given great solace; and 
where the cheerful person was the one imperiled, it has been iht- 
means of his rescue. Cases illustrative iire the following: When, 
in 1857. the ill-fated steamer, Central America, which went down 
in the Atlantic freighted with so many Califomians, had siuiken 
and left more than a hundred men Hoatlng.in the waves, one 
brave man cried out, "Three cheers for the Central America." 
The effect, as a participant has narrated to me. was magical; the 
call was heartily responded to, and for a moment all quite iorgot the 
watery grave which was yawning beneath and in a few hoiiriafter- 
ward received the most of them. That brave man merited a 
better fate than befell him, for, not Iwing distinguished in that 
mass of struggling men. his name has been lost; his act, however, 
lives and deserves a lasting place among deeds of valor. Another 
case to the point was that of a surgeon in the Union army, during 
the late war, who on a certain occasion, having dropped hts 
scalpel and taken up a musket, was taken prisoner by the 
Southerners. The offense of a non-combatant caught using 
arms, according to military law, is punishable by death. The 
surgeon was tried by a court-martial and sentenced to be shot; 
yet, to the credit of those who held him a prisoner, he was offered 
opportunities of escape, but which his delicate sen.se of honor 
caused him to decline. In accordance with the sentence, a file of 
soldiers was detailed to shoot the prisoner. As the surgeon stood 
before his executioners, he saw that some of them were bare- 
footed, when availing himself of the ready cheerfulness which was 
a prominent element in his nature, the surgeon kicked off his 
shoes, and throwing them towards the soldiers, remarked that he 
would present them to one of them, since where he w.ts going he 
would not need them. These lucky, cheerful words won the 
hearts of those who stood ready to fire, and lowering their guns 
they allowed him to escape. This story was told me by the one 
who was the subject of it, and to-day he is a worthy member of 
our profession in St. Louis. As a few words, the outburst of a 
cheerful temperament, turned the inlruments of death aside and 
saved the surgeon's life; s'o you, by the timely exercise of this 
quality, may sometimes turn aside the arrows of disease, or cause 
them to fall harmlessly at the feet of their intended victims. 

Cheerfulness, though such a jewel itself, becomes coaise when 
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it degenerates into levity; nothing is more out of place than the 
latter in the sick room; more than once have I heard a loose joke 
add to the sufferer's pain and fill him with disgust for the jester. 
The sick man longs for encouragement and hope of an early re- 
lease from his confinement The careless joke may hamper the 
key which might, otherwise, have opened the doors of his prison. 
The patient's heart is athirst for a cup of enlivening inspiration; 
and for this invaluable restorative, he makes great and constant 
demands on his physician; to supply this the physician should 
have a perennial fountain of cheerfulness in his own breast. If, 
however, nature has been churlish to him in this endowment and 
to the sick room he carries his melancholy face and cheerless ac- 
tion, and deals out to his patients portions of his own personal 
woes, then the small demand for his professional services will soon 
give clear hints to such a physician that he erred in his choice 
of a profession. The sick man must have cheering hope; for this 
he pays; and if in its stead he receives the gloomy prognostics of 
a Cassandra, then he is cheated in both purse and body. Enough 
has been said to prove the good value of the virtue which stands 
third in our angled symbol of presages. Cultivate this quality, 
and if you fear that nature has not been generous in this gift to 
you, then enter not the household of human suffering where 
cheerful benevolence and not toxic melancholy has work to do; 
or, if you do enter this household, as a preliminary, delve more 
deeply mto your heart, if perchance there may be found there 
some undiscovered fountain of cheerfulness. 

The next virtue of which I catch a glimpse in the prophetic 
field is humbler and less brilliant than those already mentioned. 
This is Willingness to Work. Man is not disposed by nature to 
idleness, yet most men dislike continuous work; especially in the 
young do we find an element adverse to occupation in which there 
is constant sameness. Though busied, they desire frequent 
change. The great discipline of childhood consists in overcom- 
ing this desire for the ever changing and the ever new. To ac- 
complish this, lx)th the teacher and the taught have arduous 
labor; though the efforts of the teacher are often crowned with 
success, yet sometimes, his tasks are like the labor of the daugh- 
ters of Danaus, who were condemned to fill with water, buckets 
which had no bottom. But through diligent effort in youth, a 
habit and love of continuous occupation may be firmly planted; 
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and when once so disciplined, the fortunate youth is most un- 
happy when his accustomed occupation is interrupted; to one so 
molded, constant employment brings the sweetest enjoyment. 
These are strange words to the idler and the loiterer, who are 
searching in every quarter for mutation and distraction. The 
disciplined son ot continuous and regular labor is happy, and he 
adds to the happiness of those around him; he has reached the 
highest position attainable in human 'existence. But those who 
enroll themselves in the army of idlers and loiterers, who march 
in quest of diversion and distraction, will soon be captured by dis- 
appointment and misfortune; or, should they attempt escape by 
retreating, there is no rescue for them in that direction, for in start- 
ing they burnt their ships l)ehind them. A millstone about the 
neck of such would do good service, both for them and the 
world. 

For you. perhaps, this moral excursion was scarcely necessary, 
since I have learned that you are disciplined workers, and that 
the pleasant custom of labor is established in each of you. I 
hope, however, that the excursion has not been made in vain, and 
that though the habit may have been well [)lanted, perhaps the 
fostering words I have spoken may cause it to take deeper root. 
I remember, too, that the ceremonies of this night mark a great 
change in the current of your work, both in character and direc- 
tion. To-morrow you offer your services to the] world, yet the 
work! will not be in haste to accept these services, for, before do- 
ing so, the world for a time, will coinposedU' scan, criticize, and 
at length, leisurely weigh you in its scales. Your position to the 
world is similar to one who has business with some high dignitary 
of State who, insolent in his office, at the time of the visitor's 
call, is reading his n<nvspaper; the dignitary will not turn his face 
towards the visitor until he has finished his paragraph, and then 
he only does so (M)n(lescen(lingly. Meantune, while the world is 
reading; its para<^raj)h and weighing you in its scales, 
how are voii to be employed so that yon will not lose 
the habit ot work.^ This time ni.iy be valual)ly occuj>ied 
as tollows: The tirst thing you should do will be to 
read the iiuinerous notes you have taken during your 
studies. The elinical history ot the cases which you have studied 
in the hospital or dispensary, should he read and re-read until 
thevare indelibly written in the "book and volume (jf vour brain " 
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whence as unerring guides they can be invoked for future use. 
With these histories you should become so familiar by rehearsal 
that they become enduring elements of your conscious self. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory than to meet a practitioner in con- 
sultation whose knowledge in scattered, fragmentary incoherence, 
avails him nothing for practical use. As the bee which gathers 
crude sweetness from many flowers, carefully elaborates his ma- 
terials before they become honey, so the knowledge which you 
have gathered from many sources must be carefully assimilated in 
your mind, before it can properly aid you in your professional 
work. This mental assimilation, consisting of correlation and 
union of the facts, which lie sundered in memory into one har- 
monious whole, is a work quite as important as was the acquisi- 
tion of those facts. And in those days of probationary waiting, 
should the world through sympathy with you deign to entrust a 
few of its indigent sick to your care, diligently study such cases, 
and compare them with the types which during your studies, have 
been observed; and if the cases presented to you differ from any 
of the types which you have observed, then you should place 
them as near as possible to those you have seen; thus doing, as 
Celsus says, you will not err in your treatment. 

As nutrient material, when consisting of a variety of things, 
best accomplishes its purpose, in like manner the understanding 
reaches its best development, when the mind is not always di- 
rected in one channel of thought. Hence, along with the review 
of your notes and the reading of a journal containing periscopic 
selections of current medical literature, excursions may be profit- 
ably made into the domain of science and literature. As books 
which may be usefully read, are Grote's History of Greece, Gib- 
bon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Buckle's History 
of Civilization, and some of the leading plays of Shakespeare. And 
if you are fortunate enough to know and remember Greek and 
Latin, employ two or three hours every week in reading some 
choice selections in these languages. A few lines read in Homer 
and Thucydides, each week, will enable you to retain the Greek, 
the most wonderful tongue in which the human mind has ever 
voiced itself In the Latin language, of which every medical 
student must know something, I commend Celsus as the most 
useful and interesting of classics. One finds in the work of Celsus 
an epitomized summary of the essentials of medicine, told in a 
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Style of force and terseness which cannot be reached by any 
modern language. The Celsian quadrangle of rubor et tumor 
cum colore et doiore, tell more about inflammation than one 
often finds in a hundred pages of a modern writer on this sub- 
ject. And likewise his few pages containing a review of the doc- 
trines of the old sects in medicine, contain facts enough to make 
a modem octavo if they were presented in the dilute verbiage in 
which the modern writer too often dissolves his paucity of &cts. 
And besides Celsus, Tacitus and Horace should have their half- 
hours; in the former, more eloquent lines can be found than exist 
in any other author, ancient or modem. A Welsh proverb says, 
"as honey flows from the honey-comb, so does music flow from 
the strings of the harp;** the music of the lyre of Horace excels 
honey in its sweetness, since in the varied measures of ode, 
carmen and satire, it can awaken all the emotions of the human 
heart, whether of mirth, gaiety, sadness, solemnity or sublimity. 
No wonder that Condorcet, when concealing himself to escape 
the threatening guillotine, stole at night from his hiding-place to 
a friend* s house and begged for a copy of Horace. And if your 
linguistic acquisitions have taken in, as should be the case, some 
of the modern tongues, then in French and German you will find 
inexhaustible stores which offer their treasures to you, both in 
medicine and literature. Some one may say, why not read trans- 
lations of works in other languages; that might, in a measure 
do, in the modern languages, but it will not do in respect to the 
ancient ones; no translator has yet been able to give the spirit and 
beauty ot the writings of antiquity. Though the artificer's skill 
be ever so cunning, yet in his transferring of the gems of thought 
from iheir primitive setting to a new lingual existing, the jewels 
receive some flaw, and immediately lose some of their original 
lustre. The thoughts of Horace, as rendered into our lan- 
guage l)y the able English translator, Smart, seem mutilated 
as hircls which have been stripped of their [)lumes. To ac- 
complish tiie task which I have sketched out for you, the work 
can only l)e clone by those who are willing to labor, and who 
work sNstematically; by those in whom work has become an im- 
muiahle habit. As can be inferred from what has been said 
this habit is not the product of spontaneous generation; the germ 
of it must be planted, and the rising plant must be shapen with 
wisdom and foresight; it must develop with depth and root and 
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breadth of base; thus formed, like our Sequoia, it will not be dis- 
turbed by storm or time, but lasting coeval with its possessor 
through the many-sided enjoyments which it brings, it will repay 
many times, toil spent in its planting and culture. 

We have at length reached the last angle of the figure which 
has given so many oracular hints for your guidance in future; and 
this bears the simple inscription. Self- Denial; in the idea of self- 
denial is also contained that of self-control and discipline of the 
temper and passions. If man be compared with the lower ani- 
mals, it is seen that in the latter self-gratification is the ruling prin- 
ciple of their lives, while in the former, the aims and objects of 
human cultivation are the domination of the selfishness naturally 
innate in man. Man's appetites and passions, excellent as ser- 
vants, if admitted to mastery, at once become pitiless tyrants. 
In art, science, and all the means which contribute to human com- 
fort, the century has made admirable advancement; yet in all our 
vaunted progress and in the boasted inventions and discoveries of 
recent years, no means have been found which will release the 
shackles which ungoverned passion places on its victim. Terrible 
is the burning heat of him whose consuming fever will seek your 
professional aid; and the appeal to you will not be in vain, for the 
recent advance in medicine has given you the means to reduce 
the devouring heat of that fever, but the thirst which the uncon- 
trolled indulgence in intoxicants finally kindles is. unquenchable; 
no known antipyretic, moral or medical, can repress or control 
it. In the entire range of chemical elements and physical agents 
composing the universe, nothing can be found from which such a 
remedy can be made. Yet the prophylactic remedy is common 
enough; it is in the possession of every youth; it is within the 
keeping of each of you; it is contained in the virtue self-control 
and in the disciphne of your appetites. Let this work now be 
done and thoroughly done; if you fail to do so, then farewell 
hope, farewell honor, farewell ambition, for with your own hand 
you will pluck from the book of life the page on which your name 
is written and cast it into the waste-basket of oblivion. 

Most students of medicine are poor and pursue their studies 
under great difficulties, and such well know the full value of every 
cent, dime and dollar which they possess. Yet to you, to whom 
these words apply, such privation has not been without its advan- 
tages. For the stony path of self-abnegation which you have 
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been iorced to travel has hardened and streng^thened your feet ior 
the coming journey. The bitter cup of need which has often 
pressed your lip like a lasting tonic will give you enduring strength 
for the contests in the arena of life. With such training the com- 
batant always proves a victor. Cameron, the wealthy statesman 
of Pennsylvania, a few years ago, said: *'My son starts in life with 
many advantages which I did not have; but I had one which he did 
not have, and that was poverty." Said the great Goethe: *'He 
who never sat weeping on his couch and never ate his bread with 
tears he knows you not, ye heavenly powers.*' I, therefore, 
especially congratulate you who have been the subjects of this 
expericnee, and who have not yet wholly finished with it, for your 
well-trained arms, disciplined by many struggles with adverse for- 
tune, will surely gain the prizes awarded to the best work. 

After the period of probation has been finished, through which, 
as before said, each one of you must pass, the world will accept 
you in its confidence; but, even then, the work of selAabnegation 
will have ample room for its exercise, for the world will then stand 
before you with a full purse in each hand ready to shower bounte- 

* 

ons gifts on you. One of the purses, often the larger one, is that 
of bribery and corruption, and it offers to recompense you gener- 
ously if you will aid it in accomplishing its dishonorable purposes. 
Among such purposes may be mentioned the slaying of the un- 
born, the promotion of suits of damages against corporations and 
individuals for feigned injuries, the creation and treatment of 
imaginary disease, and other dishonest action in which the medical 
man may become the deciding factor. When the siren of tempta- 
tion salutes your ears with the music of gold in the purse of 
corruption, let Self-denial bind you to the mast of unswerving 
rectitude, and like Ulysses of old, make safe your escape; thus 
doing, the world will double its gifts to you from the other purse 
which contains ample rewards for honest dealing; and these re- 
wards will be sullied by none of the shame and regrets which, like 
an inse'i)arable shadow, ever follow gold from the purse of dishonor. 
In antiquity medicine had shrines and altars erected to its 
tutelary divinities. At the foot of the Acropolis in Athens, I 
was shown where once stood a temple of ^'Esculapius: on the 
altar in this temple, vSocrates, as he was on the eve of swallowing 
the tatal cuj) of aconite, directed his friend to make a sacrifice. 
Within the domain of the profession which you are entering. 
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there stands also an altar on which you will make many sacrifices. 
To this fane you will bring as gifts hours of night consumed in 
anxious watching while other men are reposing in sleep; on 
this altar you must , sacrifice days of unpaid-for labor; loss of 
personal comfort and ease must furnish unceasing contributions 
to keep alive the fires on that altar, and anon, the brightest 
flames here, will be kindled at your expense by unfair and 
unjust criticism of your professional work. This altar which 
will demand incessant offerings from you is constructed of the 
costly materials of self-denial; on it is inscribed the word Duty, 
At the foot of this altar you have appeared to-night to make 
your final vows, vows in which self is laid aside and ser\'ice to 
human suffering is everlastingly promised. 

I have finished my work of interpreting the inscriptions of the 
prophetic symbols which should serve for your guidance in pro- 
fessional life. I am glad that I have found so much trustworthy 
instruction in the augur's field; let the figure found there, ablaze, 
as it is, with monitory jewels on every side, have the first place 
in the hall of memory; wliere, whithersoever you may turn, its 
radiant beams may strike your mental eye. Truer than the 
mariner's needle, these rules without deviation or error will 
guide you towards the star of success: for so surely as you are 
governed by them, against your name in the chronicles of human 
action no syllable will ever be written by the hand of Failure. 
Now, if with the further license of the seer, I turn jiside the veil 
which conceals the coming years for a moment, both ear and eye 
are delighted: for, in the near hereafter, I hear the world greeting 
you with salutations of applause for work well done; and I see it 
crowning you with laurels gathered by the sister virtues to whose 
tutelary care I have commended you; and with the enthusiasm 
which this hour permits, if I look still farther down the vistas 
of coming time, afar off I descry other alumni who, though 
trained by another generation of teachers, yet as the children 
of the same Alma Mater are akin to you; I see that they, too, 
are victors, and from the Genius ot Success they are receiving 
coveted j^rizes woven by Earnestness, Sincerity and their sister 
virtues. 

Human memory has its limitations, and we scarcely have a 
right to chide it for lessening its burden by dropping its 
distant links in the past; and it is probable that sharing the 
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obliterate the individuality of ihe work ol which yoii now ;ire 
witnesses; yet the work itself will not perish. Cooper Medical 
Coltejre. of which this occasion is the complementary and final 
dedication, through its recent endowments is insured of per- 
petuity, and of a lasting place in the diadem of learned institu- 
tions which adorn the brow of California. And to you, the lesson 
of self-denial so enjoined by precept to-niRht, is in its long his- 
tory, still more forcibly taught by example, since over the portals 
of this edifice one seeks in vain for the donor's name. 

The fleeting pageant of this hour has nearly ended; its counsels, 
its greeting, its joy, and perhaps I may add its sadness, will soon 
have departed and passed into the vanishing echoes of memory; 
a short lime ago you stood before me and received scrolls on 
which is recorded testimony of your attainments and qualifi- 
cations; you now stand l>efore a greater |wrionage, Futurity, who 
has gifts for you of occasion, opportunity and the priceless privi- 
lege of living; she reaches, also, to each of you another scroll on 
which no word has been written, but on which each of you must 
record the actions of his life; do your writing well and fiiuUlessly, 
lor no erasure or change there is ever permitted; very predous is 
the material of which it is composed; so precious, indeed, that in 
the great treasury of nature time finds but one such scroll for 
each human being. 

Eight years ago in an address to the graduating students of 
this College, I conducted the class in an imagined excursion to 
the Sierras, in which the eastern shore of Lake Tahoe was visited, 
and from objects in nature seen there, materials for a valedictory 
address were drawn; that occasion was a momentous one in the 
history of this institution, since the original building of Cooper 
Medical College was just completed and was then donated by me 
for the purposes of medical etiucation. The present time is a no 
less important one, since it is the occasion of the completion of an 
addition to the original building, which greatly increases tlie 
capacity of the former one, and has been constructed at a cost ol 
a greater sum of money. This structure, which, in its space and 
internal arrangements is equal to any edifice of the kind in the 
old or new world, has been built by me. wholly, through means 
earned in my profession; those means have not been derived from 
bequests, inheritance, or trust from the one whose name the _ 
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institution bears, or from anyone else. I make this public decla- 
ration since the contrary has been stated. Any doubt upon this 
matter will be silenced by a reference to the archives of the Pro- 
bate Court of San Francisco. It is certain that of the authors of 
this falsehood, the Virgilian half-line, 

Sic vos non vohis ****** 

would never have been written; since so far from being the 
agents of impersonal work, they cannot concede its possibility in 
others. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to the friends of Cooper 
Medical College, that since the original building was erected the 
school has been successful beyond anticipation, the attendance 
having doubled in numbers, And this is due to the excellent 
work which has been done by the several professors; they have 
done their parts with punctuality, industry and faithful earnest- 
ness; they have been free from jealousy and forgetful of self; in 
brief, they have done their duty and still intend to do it. This 
work has been recognized by the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, the highest English-speaking authority; this learned 
body has recently given Cooper Medical College full recognition; 
an honor shared only by a few medical schools on this continent. 

The completion of the work which establishes Cooper Medical 
College on a sure basis has been the chief object of my life; it 
has been the animating inspiration of twenty-five years of pro- 
fessional labor. 

Completed as the edifice now is, it is conspicuous for its archi- 
tectural beauty in the far distance: as the Parthenon once loomed 
up on the Acropolis to the voyager on the ^gean sea, so this 
edifice fixes the vision of him, who entering our Golden Gate 
gazes on our many-hilled city; and as Minerva's temple and statue 
awakened rapture in the beholding Athenian's heart, so this fane 
must become a precious image '\\\ the hearts of those who, in the 
future, shall here be disciplined for their mission to suffering 
humanity. 

To. medical science, which is inseparably linked to all other 
sciences, and to the healing art, the greatest of all arts, this 
property is now given by me as a perpetual dedication. 
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AN ADDRESS 



Delivered on the occasion of the Unveiling of the Bust of Dr. L, C. 
Lane^ at Cooper Medical College^ Nov. /j, iSgo. 

By Edward Robeson Tayw)r. 

Eight years ago, with appropriate word, there was dedicated to 
the cause of Medicine the college edifice so well known to us all, 
and in which has been successfully carried on by Cooper Medical 
College the work of medical instruction. In fact, so successful 
has been that work, and so promising the future in connection 
with it, that the same self-sacrificing hand, which eight years ago 
reared the original structure, has now made an addition to it of 
such large proportions as to double its capacity. The college 
structure proper, as it now stands completed, whether considered 
from the standpoint of architectural beauty, or from the stand- 
point of adaptedness to purpose, is not surpassed by any medical 
college building in America, and indeed there is perhaps but one 
which can be said, in these respects, to at all equal it. And in its 
appointments and appliances for the work to which it is destined, 
the future will not be far distant which will see it in that regard 
the rival of the very best our country can boast. In the new 
annex the work of practical chemistry will be much extended by 
increased laboratory facilities, and physiology, pathology and 
bacteriology will have an entire floor devoted to their practiail 
study. This annex was indeed a necessity. The classes here in 
attendance on medical instruction had Ix'come so large, that there 
was no room in the original building of sufficient dimensions to 
comfortably accommodate them, short of the hall used for the 
winter course of [public lectures; and lari^e as the original building 
was, it was yet inconnnensurate to that ever widening stream ot 
instruction which must necessarily flow through such an institu- 
tion as Cooper College. And so it is, that the original public 
lecture hall has been turned over to the students, and the public 
aeconunodated instead in the commodious and beautiful hall where 
we are now assembled. 

But not onlv has this institution increased its ^icilities, but it has 
as well increased the quantity and quality of its work. The mem- 
bers of the Faculty, who here devote themselves to the cause of 
medical education, are not laggards who perfunctorily run the 
same round year after year, content with present intellectual ac- 
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quisilion, and wishing for nothing l)eyond a comfortable income; 
but, on the contrary, they do their work for sheer love of it, and 
in the spirit of the ^purest emulation; they zealously keep them- 
selves abreast of the science and learning of their day, and with 
undiminished ardor labor with those who here flock for instruction 
at their hands. Some of them are original investigators and 
authors of acknowledged authority; while not a year {passes but 
you shall see some one of these devoted men lighting his torch 
anew at some great medical centre in Europe, that thereby the 
illumination of his instruction may not become weak or dim. And, 
indeed, one of them was not an inconspicuous member of the 
International Medical Congress, whose session at Berlin was by far 
the most notable event which occurred in that city during the 
present year — presided over, as it was, by the incomparable 
Virchow. 

In these halls Practice walks hand in hand with Theory. The 
student is not turned out, diploma in hand, knowing nothing but 
that which he has learned from lectures in the lecture hall, and 
being compelled to acquire the practical part of his profession after 
he shall have left college. On the contrary, he is taught at the 
bedside as well, and in the wards of the City and County Hospital 
receives clinical instruction in both medicine and surgery, while 
here at the College he receives a like training of the most useful 
character, there having been treated at this institution during the 
past year no less than two thousand cases, each one of which was 
personally brought to the attention of the students in attendance. 
But the student is not alone taught clinically by lectures, for the 
seniors have cases put in their charge under appropriate super- 
vision and criticism, so that by the time they handle their much 
coveted diploma, they know something of what it is to be a doc- 
tor. So complete is this method, that each case in charge of a 
senior is diagnosticated and treated by him in the presence of the 
others of his class, and in the presence as well of the clinical in- 
structor, who comments, as occasion requires, upon the case and 
its treatment by the student, and intervenes, when necessary, to 
hold that treatment to its proper course. 

In addition to the student life which animates these halls, there 
is a feature which is of quite singular distinction — that of the 
''Lane Lectures.'' These lectures are delivered every winter in 
the [)ublic hall of this College, at intervals of two weeks, by the 
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various members of the Faculty, and treat, in a popular manner, 
of those subjects which deal with the structure, environment, and 
health of the human body. They have covered a wide range, 
and have been attended by such large audiences, as at times to 
render the original hall too small for the attendance. These lec- 
tures will be continued every winter in the hall where we are now 
assembled, and will doubtless, in the future, as in the past, be 
kept up to the highest standard. In fact, their perpetuity has 
been provided for by the founder of this College, who in this, no 
less than in his strictly professional benefactions, has combined his 
love for medicine and humanity with such wisdom and resource, 
as to illustrate anew the versatility of his superabundant nature. 

This institution is so flourishing, and is attracting to it so much 
of the best in student life which seeks medicine as an outlet for its 
energies, that we may reasonably anticipate not only the gradua- 
tion from its halls of men and women well equipped for the ever>' 
day round of practice, but men and women as well of original 
research, who will open up fresh paths, and by their connection 
with their Alma Mater, add new pearls to her crown of glory. 
This thought must be strongly pressed upon us all, as we scan the 
appearance of the graduating class now before us. From such as 
these there will surely arise, from time to time, some son or 
daughter of this nourishing mother, whose hand shall pluck out 
the heart of more than one mystery. 

Of course, a college like that of Cooper has a history. Being 
the valuable thing it is, it must have grown — such things never 
can be manufactured; invariably tiiey grow from very small be- 
ginnings. And so has this institution Its origin lies back of the 
sixties in the private medical instruction given by Dr. Cooper — 
that eminent man whose name this College bears, and which name, 
inextricably linked with that of Lane, is registered with his on 
the beadroll of Medicine, there to remain indelibly forever. This 
private instruction of Dr. Cooper's led to his being joined by 
others, anionic these coadjutors being his nephew, Dr. Lane. 
These men were nearly all enthusiasts, and until internal dissen- 
tion unfortunately severed their relations, labored with a success 
that sweetened many an hour of professional toil. But the true 
men of the school had that wiihin them which would not let them 
mive up the work; and hence it was, that the school, after a sus- 
pension of a lew years, look on renewed life, affiliating, under its 
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renaissance, with the University of the Pacific, and maintaining 
under that affiliation constantly increasing vigor. Some of the 
best known physicians in our city were graduated from it, the 
Dean of this College being one of its most honored alumni. 
When Cooper Medical College was founded, the Faculty of the 
Medical Department of the University of the Pacific transferred 
their allegiance to it, and thus it is that Cooper College stands in 
line of direct succession to the first medical school ever organized 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Much could be said by way of 
detail in regard to all this history, if time sufficed, for it is rich to 
repletion in those things which go to make up all that is of any 
real worth in this selfish life of ours. 

The work this College is doing and promises to do, has natur- 
ally drawn to itself the thought of some observant ones, who are 
moved to travel beyond the boundaries of mere material gain in 
search of the higher things of life; and pecuniary aid from such, 
for the future advancement of the interests of the College may 
confidently be hoped for. Indeed, fruition in this respect has 
already been reached in the case of one person — Capt. James M. 
McDonald. This well-known citizen, whom to know is to honor 
and respect, of his own motion, and without even hint or sugges- 
tion from any one, has, within a year, bought and denoted to the 
College for college purposes, the fifty vara lot adjoining the Col- 
lege premises on the north — a noble benefaction most nobly be- 
stowed. 

And Dr. Lane himself, not content with his former benefactions 
to the College in the shape of lands and buildings, has, in addi- 
tion, made a deed of gift to the College of the two fifty vara lots 
which adjoin the College premises on the east. Thus, this corpora- 
tion, devoted solely to medical instruction, owns, by free gift, a 
piece of land two hundred and seventy-five feet square, fronting 
on three important streets, and a college edifice architecturally 
imposing and beautiful, and possessing every present facility and 
resource for a complete medical education. And this has been 
done so silently, so unobstrusively, so far removed from the 
trumpetings of the newspapers, that this new building seems 
almost like an Aladdin's Palace, risen in a night. 

And all this is the work, substantially, of one man — Levi 
Cooper Lane, who, tor twenty-five years, untiringly, unswerv- 
ingly, and with every energy of thought and action, and despite 
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every temptation and obstacle, has pursued this one aim — this su- 
preme objt.'ct ot his life. This man helped to lay the very foun- 
dation stones of mediail education in this State, and from that 
time to this, he has pauselessly continued at his work, until we 
see this might>' architectural tree now bending above us, and be- 
neath whose branches thousands of students for many gener- 
ations vet to come are destineil to find intellectual nourishment to 
, the healing of the nations. He has never sadly **mused and 
said,** with Browning's Paracelsus: 

"I bad a noble purpose, and the strength 
To compass it; but I have stopped half-way, 
And wrongly given the first fruits of ray toil 
To objects little worthy of the gift." 

No, but having the noble purpK>se and the strength to compass 
it, without stop, without pause, he has pursued that purpose to a 
marvelous achievement, and has not only given the first fruits of 
his toil, but the fruits of his years of toil, to one of the noblest 
objects which can command the attention of man. 

This life work of our beloved Iriend may, without indelicate or 
excessive laudation, be truly called sublime. Take its worthiness, 
its uiulL'viatin.q: constancy, its sint»;leness of |)urpose, its unseltish- 
ness, its heart-abundance, its exceedinj; modesty, the expenditure 
made by the donor in proportion to his resources, and then finally 
consider his wisdom and |)ractical ^ood sense in matter of detail, 
together with the great success aciiievod. and it stands without 
parallel in the iiistory of medical l)eneraction. Indeed, in the 
combination of its qualities, it may well challenge comparison 
with any benefaction of which we have knowledge. But more 
than this, we have not lure a man grown rich by speculation, who 
throws to pui^lic charity a lew millions, for ease of his soul as it 
were; l)iit wc have instead, a man toiling laboriously at his pro- 
fession, year in and year out, and carefully laying away his pro- 
fessional gains, until the accinnulatt'd store is sufficient to meet 
the oil*' great desire ot his heart, an<l then appropriating that store, 
as we now see him, for the satisfaction of that desire — to the extent 
in inonrv wiluc of at least a (quarter of a million dollars. Ah! 
precious indeed is such benefaction, tor every stone in this great 
building, ave. everv inch of ground covered by the donor's gifts 
is loviiiL^lv ix'dewed with the sweat of professional labor. Had 
he inherited this wealili so abundantly bestowed, or had he gath- 
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ered it in the field of some fortunate enterprise, we would have 
taken it approvingly and have worthily honored the donor; but it 
would not have come to us as it has now come. It would have 
lacked something which it now has — that soul-satisfying essence 
which makes the gift not only unique of its kind, but precious 
beyond all price. And what a harmony of parts the whole 
discloses! How the life work of the man, the results of that 
work in material gain, and the crystallization of those results in 
the cause of medical education, harmonize with each other, and 
satisfy not only the ethical, but the esthetic sense, as well. And 
how entirely fitting it is, that all this should have been brought by 
him who is concededly at the head of his profession in this State, 
and who justly stands at the fore-front of all that is best in medi- 
cine. 

In the presence of these reflections, well may we say with 
Kestus, as he soliloquizes by the bedside of his dear, dying friend 

Paracelsus: 

**Ay, here ! 
Here is earth's uoblest, nobly garlanded — 
Her bravest champion with his well-won prize — 
Her best achievement, her sublime amends 
For countless generations fleeting past 
And followed by no trace — the creature goil 
She instances where angels would dispute 
The title of her brood to rank with them — 
Angels, this is our angel ! Those bright forms 
We clothe with purple, crown and call to thrones, 
Are human, but not his: those are but men 
Whom other men press round and kneel before; 
Those palaces are dwelt in ])y mankind; 
Higher provision is for him to seek 
Amid our pomps and glories; see it here !" 

And she, who has stood at the side of our friend these many 
years with every aid that sympathetic eiicoiiraj^'cment could give, 
so presses u[)on my thou;i;lu in connection with him on this occa- 
sion, that my remarks would he far in(:oin[)leter than they are, 
without at least some mention of her name. This man lias labored 
beyond what we may know; lie has had his many discourage- 
ments; he has not always been well; there were times, doubtless, 
when the end seemed beyond all hope of achievement; but there 
never w;is a time when he failed of helpful sym[)athy and encour- 
agement from her, whose interest in his life-work seems to be as 
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great as his own; and never a time when with her, the College 
was not first, and all things else second. 

Ah, great, indeed, is the glory of woman! How wondrous and 
of what deep significance is that which Goethe so profoundly and 
poetiailly characterizes in one word of his own coinagre as 
Ewig' Weibliche! Dominated by this, the essential element of 
her being, what sacrifices woman makes in the secluded groves of 
her appointed work; but from the altar of these sacrifices what 
grateful, love-comi)elling incense ascends to Heaven! What sal- 
vation issues thence for the perpetuity and advancement of the 
race! As George Frederic Parsons so eloquently says in his in- 
troduction to Balzac's "Seraphita." this Ewig- Weibliche of 
(jotehe **is the force which zieht uns hiyiayi, which lifts us toward 
higher sj)heres and inspires us with nobler aims; which on the 
physical plane keeps before our dull and earth-drawn eyes con- 
stant exanij)lcs of self-sacrifice, altruism, patience, compassion, 
and love stronger than death; which is most effective in subduing 
and extirpating the sordid animal tendencies and inclinations from 
our nature, and in substituting im|)ulses and aspirations which 
may give us foothold in the path that leads toward a life better 
worth living." 

Ah, great, indeed, let it here be repeated, is the glory of woman! 
Witli what inetrai)le refulgence she shines when we view her as 
illuniinatfd by the genius of (ioethc and BalzacI Fame writes 
not her name on bronze and marble, but the deathless names 
which are there written have; blossonuHl in her heart. Pardon 
this digression, if digression it seems; but with such a text more 
niiglil well have been said rather than less. 

The r'aculty ol Cooper Medical College have, more than others, 
as was natural, appreciated at their high value the great services 
rendered to medicine i)y their head. They have been his worthy 
and zealous coadjutors for years, and no word of a[)preciation to 
hiui is richer or weightier than theirs. Hut thev have deemed it 
altogether lilting and aj)|)ropriate to ]l;o beyond mere words, and 
to set uj) in this hall a lasting nieniorial to the friend they love to 
honor. To that end they have had his bust cut in the purest 
Carrara marble by that celebrated sculptor. Rudolph Maison, of 
Munich. Much of its success is due to the kindly supervision of 
Toby v.. Rosenthal, as the sculptor had never seen the original, 
but was guided only bv photographs. The bust has been appro- 
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priately mounted upon a colored marble pedestal, and placed 
within a niche in this lecture hall, where it is to remain forever, the 
perpetual embodiment of the guardian spirit of this place. Upon 
behalf of the Faculty, who have deputed me to perform this 
kindly office, it gives me one of the greatest pleasures of my life 
to speak for them on this deeply interesting occasion, and in their 
name to formally present this truly beautiful work of art to Cooper 
Medical College, with the hope that **Time's effacing finger" ma}' 
never mar its pristine beauty and purity. The artist seems to 
have been inspired by his subject, for he has here produced the 
living, breathing man in his habit as he lives, and with such power 
and delicacy as to leave nothing further to Ix? desired. Art here 
joins hands lovingly and rejoicingly with Science and Beneficence, 
to crown with imperishable laurel this glorious son of Medicine. 
And may we not venture to add our prayers that he who has 
done those things of which we have spoken so inadequately to 
their importance, may still maintain his present vigor for many years 
yet to come, so that all his great projects for medical education 
may in his lifetime be so far realized, as that his last gaze on earth 
may rest on no single unfinished fragment, but on a rounded and 
harmonious whole, in which Medicine shall have the noblest habi- 
tation our country has ever seen. And as we unveil this marble, 
and you look for the first time upon the work which Art hiis so 
perfectly achieved, there is no one here present hut must deeply 
feel, that marble never served a nobler purpose and never shone 
with a richer lustre; but while contemplating the sculj)tured form 
which shall thus be transmitted to future generations, our thought 
cannot but rise from the perishable stone to the character and life 
work of the man which may not perish but shall endure forever- 
more. 
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(Reprinted from "Paeiflo Medioal Joimutl.'* January. 1891.) 



FeraJem umam tenena, egressa nam defixit ocuhs, — Tacitus, Lib, HI,, C. I, 

Among persons of note, who figured as patriots during the 
Oolonial history of our country, was Henry Laurens, of South 
Carolina; he held the conspicuous place of President of the 
Continental Congress, for some time. Laurens was a man of 
fortune, and was distinguished for his education and high social 
position; he was captured by the British, and the indignities to 
which he was subjected in England give him an enduring place 
among those who fully redeemed the pledges, which, in behalf 
of liberty, they made of their lives, fortunes and sacred honor. 
In his will are contained the remarkable words: " My body is 
too good to be eaten by worms;" and he directed that after his 
death it should be burned; and in minute details, he directed 
how this was to be done, and how the ashes were to be 
disposed of. His body was subjected to cremation in 1792, 
nearly one hundred years ago; and I believe was the first exam- 
ple of the kind among civilized men on our continent. 

A feeling deeply rooted and universal in the human race is 
sorrow for the loss of kindred and friends; tears, which are the 
visible expression of this pious sentiment, have a formation in 
every breast. The universality of grief is attested in every 
manner, from the elegant elegiac verse of Moschus andBion, to 
the touching act of the American Indian mother, who sprinkles 
the milk of her breast on the grave of her infant. 

Inspired by this sentiment, one of the deepest and noblest in 
our nature, man, early in his history, sought to rescue from 
decay, and preserve the form of his deceased friends and kins- 



men. A primitrre method of doing Hub was by denocation 
ArjiDg the dead body. Thia was practicable in regions in whicd 
there was little or no rain; and, ae a conaeqnence, putrefaction 
was tardy, or did not ocooi. Sach climatic conditions existed 
in Egypt, and mtedated and anggeated embalming the body, bj 
wHob decay waa mcne speedily and effectirely arreated. Th< 
natoic of the soil waa sometimefl an ally of the air in preventing 
decay. Thie is the case on the coast of Pern, where the soil ii 
saturated with mineral salts of an antiseptic nature. Thus, in 
the vicinity of Lima, I baye obserred that the earth la ladea 
with nitrate of soda, in crystalline form. In walking over the 
earth there, one feele the mineral matter cmahing under b)| 
foot, similar to what is felt in walkingover slightly frozen earth. 
In the suborbe of Callao, there is a cemeteir, in which bodiea, 
which were Interred long prerioasly, were said to be in excel-* 
lent preservation. Unaided nature there, has proved a succeao* 
ful embalmer. In the Cathedral of Lima the traveler is shows 
the body of Uie old Spanish conqueror, Pizarro, in a large rooia 
under the church. The tradition was that his body had beea 
buried for a time in the preservative soil of that region. How 
ever that maybe, the dried corse of the old hero has well r©« 
sisted decay; in fact, the elements have treated it more sparingly 
than man himself; for, the stranger from abroad, I observed, 
had pilfered almost all that could be plucked or torn from the 
mommefied remains; and though the old warrior's remaina, 
which furnished proof of a once grand physique, had well e»* 
caped the worms, yet it was only to [fall a victim to the reliiy* 
gatherer; as was well attested by the handless and footless 
trunk which remains of him. To such depths of profanity the 
seekers for curios may sink I 

All history agrees in the fact that in the early ages of the 
human race, the usual mode of disposing of the dead was hf 
burial in the earth, and this was commonly near to, or beneath, 
the habitation of the deceased. But how this usual dispositioa 
came to be superseded by that of burning the remains, has 
proved a difficult problem to the antiquarians. Some think it 
had its birth in the doctrines and teachings of the old philoso- 
phers; of their four elements, earth, air, water and dre, the latter 
was the most important one, and was viewed as something 
sacred; and certain anthropologists teach that, as the highest of 
devotional acts, the dead were disposed of as burnt offerings, 
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Tliis explanation is far from satisfactory; for the doctrines of 
the pbiloBOphera were held bj a limited number of acTherents; 
in fact, they were unknown to the uneducated who conetituted 
the major part of society. And besideB, the reverential attach- 
ment to their dead, which has always prevailed among men, 
was utterly opposed to any treatment of the dead that would 
quickly annihilate the human form and reduce the body to its 
primitive elements. 

Some other motives than that of the inspirations of philoso- 
phy must have been instrumental in originating cremation. The 
method of burning the dead obtained among the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Hindoos and the Aztec race of Mexico. And these na- 
tions, except the Hindoos, were almost continuously engaged 
in warfare; this was especially the case in Borne, where the 
temple of Janus was never closed except in time of peace. 
"Writers report that this temple was closed for the second time 
in the reign of Augustus. The Greeks, too, were constantly at 
war. After battle, both victor and conquered must dispose of 
the bodies of the slain. To accomplish this, it is believed that 
cremation was often resorted to as the speediest and easiest 
way. This is the explanation that is offered by archeeologists 
who have endeavored to trace cremation to its causal motives. 
As the slain were as often buried as burned, this explanation is 
but partially satisfactory; and I think it is to be sought rather 
in the religious sentiment, which, in one form or another, is so 
intimately inwrought in man's nature; whether it was done for 
expiation, purification or deification, is now a question difflcuU 
to answer; yet it is believed that each of these had a share in 
the origin of this rite. 

When the Roman Empire was at its highest summit of power, 
cremation was in special favor, particularly among the wealthy 
olass; in fact, the poor man had not the means to Indulge in 
this luxury. The combustible materials required to consume 
the body involved an outlay far beyond the purse of poverty. 
That this is so, is apparent from the following description of 
the rite as praoticed among the wealthy citizens of Rome in the 
time of the Ctesars. 

As among us there are undertakers who bury the dead, so 
among the Romans there were those who burned them. Also, 
in their list of divinities they revered one who presided over the 
disposal of dead bodies. This goddess, who, from the doubtful 
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•Kpoaed to pnblie new for sena daya. The ftmeral then took 
place, wliicfa eotmatod fiist, at a band of mnainaas who played 
I flm a q>edal tDstmateDt named ttie funeral flula. Behind the 
a ttdlowed a hand of Boomers, who, with hare heads 
I and dtahemfed hair, ooantarfaited sorrow in the most lively 
aMnner; tiieae mooBLas, also, sang faneral hymns which 
•boonded in praisea erf the deeeased. After these followed the 
■aczifieer whom office it was to saciifioe favorite animals, as 
horses and dogs, on the oecasion. After these came the dead 
person, borne on a costly bier, alongside of which were carried 
the images of ancestors, and ol^ects with which the person had 
been honored daring his life. Next oame a baffoon or actor, 
who endeaTored to imitate the deceased in person and action, 
and behind this man followed a file of servanta who brought 
along the animals which were to be sacrificed daring the barn- 
ing of the body. 

In coee the deceased waa a man of great distinction, the fn- 
oeral pomp was an event of great magniScence. The body of 
sncb a one was first borne to the foram, and there the son, or, 
if he was not of age. a near relative pronounced a funeral ora- 
tion. And to add to the eclat of the occasion, there were placed 
aroand the tribune the images of the ancestors of the deceased, 
which had been brought from his home, and were placed in the 
forum on aeata of ivory. These images were dressed in costumes 
corresponding to the dignity of the deceased, and were sum- 
moned there as if to listen to the praises of their descendant. 
And as if those mute witnesses were really alive, lictors bearing 
axes and official insignia, were stationed before them. 

When these preliminary acts of honor were finished, then the 
body was carried to the Field of Mors, the suburbs, or to the 
Esquiline hill, oooording to bis rank in life; and the final work 
was done there. The Field of Mara was reserved for the nobility. 
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The pyre was cbiefly of wood; yet to diaguiso ils purposes and 
to hasten the Samea, there were placed on the pile waxen ima- 
gea and drapery; on thia, the body in rich dress was placed;but 
before the torch waa applied, a near relative came and opened 
the eyee of the corpse, in order that it might look towards the 
sky; and then having called aloud to the dead one, the eyes were 
re-cloaed, when friends and relativea cast preoioua oila and per- 
fames on the body, and the consuming flame was lighted. The 
perfumea tended to conceal somewhat the smell of the burning 
flesh. While the flamea were doing their work, a most exciting 
spectacle was enacted around the pyre; aband of gladiators was 
engaged in bloody combats; and thus was represented, in some 
measure, the immolation of prisoners who were sacrihced at the 
funeral of the warriors of olden times. 

The work of cremation, as done by the Bomana, was imper- 
fectly done; an entire day was often spent in it. The remaining 
fragments of the body, often imperfectly charred, were then 
collected, washed with wine or milk, and then placed along with 
perfumea and flowers in a funeral vase. 

Along the bigbwaya leading from ancient Homo were odi&oes, 
monuments and crypts in which were deposited the urns con- 
taining the ashes of the dead. Some of these were costly; the 
moat were simple jars of earth, with a cover on which waa in- 
scribed the name of the deoeaaed. Some of the funeral edifices 
erected by the wealthy Romans resembled palaces or dwelling- 
houses; alongside of the room deatiued to receive the urns, 
there were constructed other chambers, one or two stories in 
height, which were decorated with stucco and paintings. In 
such house the owners lodged when they came to perform fu- 
neral ceremoniee. Such was the manner, and eucU the accom- 
panimenta of the cremation of the wealthy Romans; it is clear 
that auch an event was the occasion of noisy festivity, rather 
than of the sober solemnity becoming death. And like all fash- 
ions which have sway among the opulent and higher ranks of 
society, this custom finally became universal, though it was 
done very unostentatiously by the poor; and instead of being 
preserved in expensive vases, their ashes were aoon mingled 
with common earth. 

Homer has given us a picture of cremation with all its extrava- 
gant accompaniments, as practiced among the early Greeks; 
this is the famous funeral of Patroclus, the frieod of Achilles. 
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The description of the rites practiced on that occasion is so nen 
Bimilar to that given by hiBtorians of the way in which crema- 
tion was later done, that it is probable that the Homerio dd- 
Bcription served as the ritual for fnnerala, for a number of cen- 
turies. For at the funeral of Patroclua, an entire forest was 
used in constructing the pyre; and enough of oxen were slain 
to feed an army of men. Besides, we learn that it was ueual 
to present the hair of friends as an offering to the departed one. 
Achillea, who had a rich array of locks, had pledged them aa 
an offering to a favorite river, in case of his safe return to his 
native land. The death of his friend brought a stronger claim 
for these locks; and Achilles in bis mad sorrow exclaims: 
" That was a rash vow; for I shall return no more to the plains 
of Theasaly; and this hair destined for an offering there, shall 
be borne by my friend Patroclus to his tomb." Besides, there 
were added to the burning pile the bodies of four swift cour- 
sers, two favorite dogs, and twelve slaves, all immolated by the 
pitiless sword of Achilles. The ceremony ended with a series 
of games. At a later period, the laws of Solon regulated funer- 
als among the Greeks; these laws forbade the sacrifice of all 
animals; yet the prootice of games was permitted, and for cen- 
turies remained as the noted feature of a Grecian funeral. 
From the festivities practiced on such occasions among the 
Greeks and Romans it is plain that though sorrow was an ele- 
ment of their nature, yet the desire to extinguish it was quits 
as prominent a characteristic. Like the seston in Old Curoiaity 
Shop, they thought it was well that the mourners who first 
came daily to the graves of their dead, gradually ceased theix 
visits, and at length, came no more. Fortunately for humanly, 
the wounds of sorrow finally close, or, if they remain unhealed, 
their pain becomes less. 

The Hindoos, at the present time, burn their dead. And the 
custom probably arose from the fact that Boodh, the founder of 
their religion, was burned at his death. Among them the com- 
mon layman is cremated in the prostrate posture, while the 
priestly order is consumed in the sitting position. When the 
Hindoo is near death, his body, placed on a sacred couch, ia car- 
ried out of his house, and placed on tlie earth. Meantime, 
leaves of a certain plant are strewn on him, while prayers are 
being recited. If he live near the Ganges, their sacred river, 
he is carried to its banks. And should the persoa thus treated 
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aftenvarde recover, he then does not return to hia family; a&d 
there ace eaid to be Tillages along; the Ganges which are peopled 
by those who have thua escaped death. Should the individual 
die, then his body is washed, perfumed, covered with flowers, 
and carried to the place of burning. In Southern India, the face 
of the dead is painted with carmine, and is left uncovered dur- 
ing the time that the body, accompanied by muaicians, is carried 
to the site of cremation. 

The pyre is a pile of wood four or five feet high; and for the 
rich, the material is sandal wood; but for the poor the basest 
material is used. The body is decorated with fiowera, and dur- 
ing the time of burning, there is thrown into the flames, cleansed 
butter and perfumes. To the place are borne as oblations, rice, 
fruits, and the betel nut. Some one of the deceased person's 
relatives touches the fire to the pyre, and having done this, he 
goes to a neighboring stream, and cleanses himself, and re- 
mains sitting there until the cremation is completed. Their 
religion counsels the Hindoos not to weep, but advises them to 
soften their sorrow by repeating certain sacred verses from their 
holy books. They rarely erect tombs eicept to their warriors; 
and likewise to their wives, who have been burned with their 
husbands. The funeral of a Hindoo of fortune is an expensive 
affair; on the occasion of one in 1824, there was given in alms a 
half million of rupees, equal to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Before proceeding to cremate the body, the Hindoos apply 
teats to determine whether the individual is surely dead. In 
this, they pinch his nose, press his stomach, throw water on hie 
face, and blow a trumpet in bis ears; and lastly, they fill the 
mouth with sand. It is pretty certain that after all these tests, 
if no signs of life are shown, there is not much danger of burn- 
ing the person alive; an event which, according to Pliuy, occur- 
red several times at Rome; a consul and two prEetors were re- 
called to life on the funeral pile. 

Among the Aztecs in Mexico, cremation of the dead was prac- 
ticed. And the ceremony was remarkably similar to that which 
prevailed among the Greeks and Homans; enough, indeed, to 
show that the rite sprang from elements which are common to 
all races of mankind. In Mexico, as in ancient Greece, the cre- 
mation of a chief or high dignitary, was sullied by human sac- 
rifices; those, who were thus slain, were thought to accompany 
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tbfi dignitary to the otber world, and to become bis Bervanis~l 
there. The Aztec prieeta sang funeral eongs around the dead 
body, and lifted the latter with variouB ceremonies. They like- 
wise bnmed incense, and played on inatrumente of musio. A 
noble person was dressed in the robes of the idol which he had 
worshiped while alive. If an emperor, he was dressed in the 
most costly dress, and an emerald was placed in hia mouth. The 
official who bad charge of the royal lamps was next sacrificed, 
in order that he might carry a light for the monarch in the 
world of darkness. The body was then placed on the fire al- 
ready burning in the temple. Among the most famous of the 
temples was that at Cholula. This was a quadrangular pyra- 
mid, occupying several acres at the base, and had a flat summit 
above, on which the dead were burned and human victims sao- 
rifioed. This vast mound of earth lies near the base of the vol- 
cano of Popocatapetl, and from its summit, the traveler, as I 
have personally verified, has a view of one of the grandest land- 
scapes in the world. And the interest is still more intensilied, 
when one recalls the events which have once transpired there. 
The sun, which four centuries ago was the chief object of wor- 
ship, now shines as lovely as then, obscured by no cloud arising 
from human sacrificeE. And near-by the traveler sees the 
quaint form of Maliuche, a mountain so named from the Indian 
girl who served as guide and interpreter fo Cortez; and far 
to the eastward lies Orizaba, like a snowy pyramid resting 
against the sky, around the foot of which peasants are tending 
their fields, who claim kinship with the Montezumas. After the 
Mexican monarch had been burned, the bones were carefully 
collected, and borne with special pomp to Cbapultepec, and 
buried in the tomb of the kings, which was situated in the fa- 
mous summit in a grove of cypress trees, some of which still 
remain, and are probably the oldest and largest of this speoiea 
on the globe. 

The custom of cremation so generally practiced by the Greeks 
and Romans in antiquity, fell Into disuse as these nations be- 
came converts to Christianity. The burial of Christ and the 
belief of bis followers in a material resuiTection from the grave 
doubtless caused the discontinuftnce of cremation. The venera- 
tion and preservation of relics of the bodies of those who had 
bean famous in the Christian cause, were promoted by burial; 
and hence the funeral pyre soon became a matter of history, 
and scarcely known except to the classic scholar. 
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In modern Europe, the revival of cremation as a method of 
disposing of the dead, appeared during the eventful period of 
the French reyolution, near the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Directory, which managed the ship of state in France dur- 
ing that stormy period, attempted to revive this rite; and in the 
enactments passed, it is clear that the advocates of cremation 
had in view the custom of antiquity. In the year Y. of the Re- 
public, the following laws were proposed: " It is permitted to 
every person to cause to be buried or burned the bodies of hia 
kinsman, or those who are dear to him, provided he always 
conforms to the laws of police and health. The law of health 
forbids that the body shall be burnt or buried within the en- 
closure of residences." The proposed enactment did not be- 
come a law: two years afterwards it was called up again and 
then it was not intended for all France, but to be limited to the 
Department of the Seine. The project then proposed by citi- 
zen Cambry was aa follows: "The Field of Best shall be at 
Montmartre, where twenty acres of land shall be bought for the 
purpose, around which there shall be built a wall two and s 
half feet thick; and in this wall shall be constructed receptacles 
for funeral urns. The enclosing wall shall have four great por- 
tals, dedicated respectively to Infancy, Youth, Manhood and 
Old Age, From each of these gates there shall pass a winding 
road, emblematic of the course of life, towards a central monu- 
ment in the form of a vast pyramid. This pyramid shall be so 
arranged in its interior, that the bodies of the dead can be 
burned there without the public being able to see the crema- 
tion. The contained furnaces are so constructed, that the ashes 
from one another will not commingle. Wood shall not be used 
as fuel, but the bodies are to be consumed by the means of mod- 
ern chemistr)'. On the pyramid, there shall constantly be burnt 
fragrant plants and perfumes." 

These proposed measures were never realized; the sceptre of 
the Bepublic passed into the hands of Napoleon, who had the 
shrewdness to see that hia power would be strengthened by a 
return to the old order of things. The wandering priests, 
whose exile ia charmingly told by Lamartine in his Jocelyn, 
were recalled by the First Conaulitbe temple, modeled after the 
Parthenon and dedicated to Glory, was consecrated to the 
Magdalene; the churches were reopened, and funeral rites were 
performed as they had formerly been done, by inhumation. 
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Montmartre did not witness the proposed monumental moimi} 
arise for cremation; France returned to her old ouatoms, having 
enongh of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. She made the fatal 
mistake of inaugurating changea before her people were pre- 
pared for them. The sooial system, like the human body, can- 
not tolerate too abrupt changes. A century afterwards, and 
France ia ripe for a republican government: and the seeds of 
cremation planted by her a hundred years ago are now apsiiig- 
ing into life. 

Cremation was made most extensive use of in the late Franco- 
Prussian war. A vast number of dead were buried after the 
battle of Sedan. The heat which afterwards followed caused 
foul exhalations to arise from the imperfectly buried dead. The 
Belgian government, seeing that the neighboring populatioa 
was menaced with danger, concerted with the French authoii* 
ties, and found a remedy in the cremation of the illy interred 
dead. Mr. Creteur, a obemist, was given the charge of the 
matter, and he decided to do the work without exhuming the 
bodies. It was done as follows: the superficial earth waa re- 
moved, and the surface saturated with carbolic acid, and over 
this a stratum of chloride of lime was sttewn. Then the whole 
was inundated with coal-tar, such as is obtained in the prepara- 
tion of illuminating gas. Over this was placed straw that was 
impregnated with petroleum. This was lighted, when a most 
intense heat was generated, and there was heard within asound 
similar to that of boiling oil. A great column of black smoke 
then arose, which contained no ill odor. If the young Prince, 
as Kapoleon ostentatiouBly telegraphed to Eugenia, had his first 
baptism of fire, Ihe dead soldiery found there, their last one; 
and they had not the solace of the laurels which victory places 
on the tomb of her heroes. After this vast cremation was com- 
pleted, the calcined bodies of the dead, coated with resinous 
matter, were found at the bottom of the pit. M. Creteur calcu- 
lated that the cost of cremating each body did not exceed three 
cents. The Germans attempted cremation of their dead in the 
battle fields around Metz; yet their essays were not so success- 
ful as those of Creteur, at Sedan. In the recent war between 
the Turks and Servians, they disposed of their dead by cre- 
mation. 

A noted instance of cremation In this century, was the burn- 
ing of the body of Shelley, by his friend. Lord Byron. 
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Daring the last twenty years, in Italy, France, Germany and 
England, there has been a movement, more or leas general, 
towards tbe adoption of cremation. The ideas of its advocateB 
may be brie% summarized in the language of a friendly writer, 
as followa: " If cremation, an ancient and noble procedure, 
replace the present dangerous and repulsive mode of putrefao- 
tion by burial, then there would be a gain in the respect for the 
dead, as well as in morality and hygiene. The present system 
of burying the dead is bad and unsatisfactory, under every 
point of view; it is an attack on tbe dead, on the rights of the 
living, and repugnant to ciTilization and the feelings of humani- 
ty. On the contrary, cremation is a funeral rite that is conson- 
ant with morals and religion, and comports with hygiene and 
domestic economy." 

In 1857, a movement in behalf of cremation was made in 
Italy. This was initiated at Padua, by Professor Coletti, in an 
address before the Academy of Sciences there, in which be put 
the subject brieiiy and bluntly, by saying that " Man must van- 
ish at once, not putrify." In 18C9, the Medical Congress as- 
sembled at Florence, voted in favor of cremation. A similar 
movement occurred also in Venice, Genoa, Milan and Naplei. 
Scientific men as chemists, physiologists and hygienista were 
its warm champions. The horrors of the body decaying in the 
earth were dwelt on in esaaya and lectures; and this unsightly 
picture was compared with the pure, rapid and brilliant trans- 
formation that can be made by fire. In verse it was told how 
man's body might pass into nonentity without passing through 
the frightful road of putrefaction. In 1870, an Indian Prince, 
the Rajah of Killapore, happened to dJe at Florence, and in ac- 
cordance with the custom of his country, his body was burbed. 
A wealthy citizen of Milan, Baron Keller, left his city a sum of 
money for the erection of a crematory, on the sole condition 
that his body should be the first one submitted for cremation. 
This was done in 187G, in a crematory conatructed in accord- 
ance with plana furnished by Polli and Clericetti, advocates of 
the new method. This event was the occasion of joy and mu- 
tual congratulations among the advocates of the method in 
Italy. 

From Italy the doctrine soon passed into Switzerland, where, 
in 1874, it reckoned in Zurich alone, more than 2,000 partiaans. 
And associations were formed for popularizing the method is 
the country. 
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About this time. Sir Heuiy Tbompaoii, an emiQent Eogliah 
BDrgeon, became a warm partisan ofjcremation; and soon after- 
wards, Tbompaon had an eqoall; earnest ally in T. Spencer 
Wells. A BOcietj of cremation waa organized at London. Also, 
»t tbis time, the municipal autboritiea of Vienna unanimouBl; 
supported a proposition for the establishment of a location in 
which cremation could be done. 

Whilst in these different quarters, a movement was being 
made in behalf of cremation, the matter attracted attention in 
Germany, aud societies for its promotion vere organized. At 
Dresden, Professor Biohter became its advocate. Lectures 
were given, and pamphlets published; and scientists were vying 
with each other to find the best way of doing the work. At 
Dresden, Siemens constructed a crematory, which, in 1875, had 
the honor of consuming the body of Lady Dilke, of England. 
In 1876, there met at Dresden, an international congress, held 
in the interests of cremation. A committee was appointed to 
promote the cause throughout Europe, consisting of eminent 
men from England, Holland, Germany, France and Switzer- 
land. 

Such concert ot action among men of scientific importanoe 
throughout Europe has had the effect of popularizing cremation, 
BO that during the last twenty years there have appeared many 
advocates of it in all quarters ot the civilized world. Hecharu- 
oal scientists have vied with each other in inventing methodi 
by which the bodies of the dead can be consumed speedily, ef- 
fectively, cheaply, and with the least offense to the living. 

I will briefly call your attoution to the changes which occur 
in the dead body, wheu the latter is committed to the processes 
of decomposition. The physical aud chemical laws, which are 
controlled or modified in living matter, now assert absolute 
control, and the organic compounds are reduced to more aim- 
pie forms, and in their stead, there appear water, carbonic acid, 
carbureted hydrogen, ammonia; besides these, there are saline 
compounds, such as salts of lime, magnesia, soda, and iron; the 
acids united to these bases are chiefiy carbonic and phosphono 
acids. On an average, water constitutes three-fourths of the 
weight of the body. In our brains, on which man so prides 
himself, the amount of Tvater is more than three-fourths. Few 
of you, perhaps, knew that your brains were so highly watered. 
The products of the animal body become food that is eageily 
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mght by the plant. On the plain of "Waterloo where blood 
had flown moat profusely, for years afterwards, the grain grew 
most rankly. This grain was probably cooverted into milk and 
flesh of domestic animals, and became the food of man. And 
thofi the elements in an unending circle accomplieh their tasks; 
and as they do so, they solve the problem of transmigration; for 
man's body is converted into the plant; this becomes an animal, 
and the latter again reappears in the human form. It is as if 
the great Genius of Life in sportive mood was amusing himself 
by taking a handful of elements from the treasury of Nature, 
and molding these ,into some form; and after tiring with this 
form he breaks up his toy and shapes it Into another, 

But the reduction of the human body to its simple elements 
by unaided nature is slow, and in its characteristics and accom- 
paniments, it is revolting to the living. Besides warmth and 
moisture, nature commonly has powerful allies in the work of 
disintegration; few soils like that near Lima are antiseptic. It 
there could be lifted, but for a moment, the veil with which the 
grave hides from our eyes the work of putrefaction, so that the 
world could view there horrors which defy words or pencil to 
depict, there would, probably,not remain one anti-cremationiat. 
The spectacle of armies of worms busy at their foul work, would 
leave no doubt as to a choice between being burnt or devoured 
by vermin. 

An objeotion urged against cremation is that it ia prejudicial 
or destructive to the cult or veneration of the dead. As answer 
to this, it may be said that no people ever showed more sorrow 
for their dead than the Greeks and Romans, among whom cre- 
mation obtained. Patriotism, which, it is claimed, springs 
from the soil of the grave, and ancestral veneration, were senti- 
ments which lived in the hearts of these ancient people quite aa 
much as they do in ours. The urn with its revered treasure 
symbolizes mortality and the solemnity of death more faithfully 
than does the grave on which grow green grass and tinted flow- 
ers; the inspirations to duty, and the forming of resolutions for 
better action would j,robably be prompted more by the former 
than by the latter. One of the most eublime pictures traced by 
the classic pen of Tacitus is that of Agrippina landing at Brun- 
disium with the urn in her arms containing the ashes of Ger- 
manicus. As she bore her precious burden thence towards 
Borne, a countless concourse of mourners attended her journey. 
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A marble statue representing Agrippina carrying ber funei 
am is to be eeen in the Palace of Luxembourg, in Paria. 

Another reason for seeking eome other dispositioQ of the 
dead than that in present use, is the tendency of civih'zation to 
conoentrate populaliou in great centers, cities containing a 
million or more of people are not rare. It is difficult to obtain 
land adjacent sufficient for burial. In a city of a million of 
persons there die annually about thirty-two thousand. To inter 
these, a, grsTe six feet long and four feet wide is required for 
each person. This requires a large space of land, whioh 
amounts in a few years to a very extenslTe area of surface. To 
make the land serve the greatest purpose, it is the custom to 
bury the dead in superjacent tiers, with but a small quantity of 
earth interposed. And after a certain number of years, when 
the bodies have decayed, the same earth is used again; and this 
process, in some of the old European cities has been continued 
80 long, that the soil has become super-saturated with organic 
material, so that the earth refuses further duty of absorption. 
And such soil can only do Its office again by depletion of ita 
«oatents through growth of plants. These facts, added to the 
increasing need of land for building sites, have led large cities 
like London and Fans to recently select land for cemeteries, 
many miles distant. London has now her necropolis that ia 
growing rapidly apace with herself. A serious disadvantage 
arising from the remote location of a cemetery is, that it is inao- 
oessible to the poor who bury their dead there; and hence they 
are precluded from making these visits to the resting-place of 
their dear ones which tend to help keep alive those religious 
sentiments which are associated with the memory and reverence 
of the dead. 

While on the matter of place for the dead, I wish to say some 
"words in reprobation of the prevalent irreverence of the public 
towards the dead, and the disposition to drive them from homes 
where ofTsctionate hands had lately placed them. Under the 
plausible pretest of hygiene, but more properly expressed, to 
secure land to build houses on, our cities, and even some small 
towns, are unearthing, in their precincts, the bodies of those 
whose hands planned and built these towns. And sometimes, 
even the trouble of disinterment has been partially neglected, of 
which there is a most pertinent example in our own city, where, 
by legislative enaotmentj Yerba Buena Cemetery was but partly 
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«mptiecl of its dead tenasta, and to add to the efTrooteiy of the 
act, the palace of justice was created there. Nor is tha infa- 
mous desecration yet completed, if one can judge hj the occa- 
sional bombardment .from municipal quarters of the walls of 
Calvary and Lone Mountain cemeteries. Even rural villages 
which have countless leagues of empty verge around them, some- 
times, find the dead too near them. During the last year, I was 
in a country village of less than one thousand inhabitants, 
which was moving the dead from a cemetery, a half mile distant; 
for the reason, to quote the words of a citizen, " that there were 
some beautiful building sites thei-e." Shakspeare, whose oom- 
prehensiva mind had not overlooked this irreverent trait in hu- 
manity, to guard against it in hia own case, directed that there 
be insGribed on the slab covering Ms body, thesejlines: 
" Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones," 

Though these words have thus far saved the grave of the 
gieat dramatist from impious hands, yat they would ba power- 
less to do BO in reference to those buried in our cemeteries. 
Nothing leas than the flaming sword which guarded the gates of 
Eden could protect them from the onslaught of the living in- 
vader. And thence we draw another plea in favor of cremation, 
for the handful of ashes to which it reduces the human body 
lessens greatly the ajiace needed for their preservation — a space 
so little that the living, with all their greed and irreverence, 
-can scarcely begrudge it to the dead. 

An important problem for the friends of cremation to solve 
has been, how the work can be best and inexpensively done. In 
this new field of invention a multitude of hands have been busy 
during the last twenty years. The greater number of these in- 
ventors have been Italians, since cremation in Italy has the 
greatest number of adherents. Among the numerous models 
for crematories which have been prepared there, that of Folli 
and Clericetti has been decided to be the best. About the same 
time Siemens of Dresden invented one which seems superior in 
some respects to the Italian crematory. And finally a Belgian 
inventor, Hyacynthe Kueborn, has presented the model of one 
which has the advantage of being transportable. 

The apparatus of PoUi and Clericetti is constructed in an 
edifice in the cemetery of Milan. "Within this is the apparatus, 
having the exterior outlines of an ancient sarcophagus. The 
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iDoineroting chamber, closed at one end &nd open at the ott 
is divided b^ a horizontal partitioii into an upper and a lower 
portion, viz. : one in which the body is burned and anotherjpart 
into which the ashes fall. The horizontal floor is Gomposed of 
two iron grates; the upper grate is movable, and on this the 
body ehrouded and veiled is laid, and carried into the cremat- 
ing chamber; to the lower grate are 217 tubes carrying illumia- 
attng gas, which, being lighted, furnishes &n intense heat. The 
ohamber of combustion is surrounded by an air chamber on all 
aides, by which loss of heat is avoided. There is provision made 
for the admission of air so that it circulates freely, and combus- 
tion is maintained. Through a conical tube the progress of the 
work can be observed. In the roof of the chamber of combus- 
tion there is an opening into a flue or passage coouected with a 
chimney, through which the smoke and gases escape. The en- 
tire apparatus is composed of thin sheeted iron and briok; that 
is, materials refractory to high heat. Besides the 217 gas burn- 
ers mentioned, there are two large jeta in the sides of the room 
of combustion, which direct heat on the parts of the body most 
difficult to consume. 

In this apparatus the body of Baron Keller was cremated. 
The body weighed 110 pounds, and the aahes which remained 
weighed nearly six pounds; that is, nearly ^gth part of the 
weight of the body. The time needed' for the work was one 
hour and a half. The work coat twenty-one dollars. The most 
of the expense was for heating the furnace, which required sev- 
enty-two (72) hours to accomplish. Whenever this temperature 
has been attained, the apparatus might be used to consume 
other bodies, thus greatly reducing the expense. 

Gorini has proposed to do the work of cremation by means of 
ohemicals; and the work which he did before a commission was 
wtiefactory, yet as he kept his process a secret, the commission 
declined to adopt it. The agent he^employed is thought to be 
chromic acid. 

Siemens of Dresden has invented an apparatus which is pro- 
nounced preferable to the many others which inventors have 
offered. This consists mainly of three parts: a chamber for 
combustion; one to receive the ashes, and a third one in which 
heat is generated and retained. The chamber for heating is 
provided with three openings: one to admit air, a second for 
illuminating gna, which, burning, generates heat; and a third 
opening for the passage of the heat into the cremating chamb) 
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The cremating chamber has tin outlet for the escape of smoke. 
There is provided a movable platform, or bier, on which the 
dead body is placed and rolled into the ohamber of crematioo; 
and beneath thi^ ia a receptacle for the falling aBhes. 

The heat in the furnace ia not permitted to rise over 750 
degrees centigrade; for a greater heat than this would melt the 
mmeral elements of the body. Combustion can be effected 
b^ this apparatus in from 60 to 75 minutes. To generate the 
necessary gas, nine hundred pounds of coal are needed. Instead 
of by gas, the retaining reservoir of heat might be heated by 
coal, charcoal or other combuatible material, burned around 
and under it. 

Kuebom, a Belgian, presented to the exposition at Brussels a 
crematory constructed according to the principles of the two 
described, yet it was on wheels and transportable, either on 
roads or railroad tracks; its portability being claimed as an ad- 
vantage over those which are stationary. 

Within the past few years, crematories have been erected 
near some of our large cities. In that near Philadelphia, the 
body of Dr. Gross, a leading American surgeon, was cremated 
in accordance with his request. 

It is an interesting fact that from time immemorial, some of 
the Indians of California have disposed of their dead by burn- 
ing. In 1S62 a resident of Yuba: county told me that he bad 
witnessed the burning as practiced by a tribe in the vicinity of 
Camptonville. The combustion was effected b^ placing the body 
on a pile of dry pine wood. As the burning proceeded, a num- 
ber of men chanting a death song danced in a circle around 
the burning pile. After the body was consumed the Indians 
turned their e;oa to the sky and pointed to a small cloud which 
they said, was the spirit of him whom they had burned. 

Therais a crematory near Los Angeles, in which the bodies of 
a few persons have been cremated. San Francisco, however, 
baa DO place in which those preferring this funeral rite can 
adopt it. An association has been formed for the purpose, but 
from one cause or another, the work has been delayed. 
Yet what men have failed to do, will, it is probable, he 
accomplished by a woman. While men have been heralding 
their purpose through the press and boasting what they were 
going to do, a lady with the great modesty charaeteristic 
of her 80X, has been quietly maturing her plan of giving 
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this citj a crentatory. Sbe is on invalid, and at Umea a 
excmciating pain from a cfaronio mlment. In fact, bo ]_ 
carious ia her exi&tenco, that at one time I was summoned^ 
ft cODsultant to decide whether she would live months t 
to finish her work: and fearing this might not be so, she II 
arranged with her legal ndnaer, that in the event of earlj del 
her means shall be devoted to the erection of a crematory v 
in or near this city, where the work of funeral combuation a 
be done so inexpensively that even the poorest citizen can av| 
himself of it. She yet lives, and though feeble and snffM 
constantly, with unfaltering zeal she pursues her great puri 
and like all those who have some strong wish or great i 
aocomplished, her life is almost certain to be prolonged nfl^ 
she has completed her praiseworthy work. This lady is a { 
aon of anuBual choj-acter, in which it is easy to observe indoi 
itable energy, enterprise, fearlessness and originality, 
qualities have austalned her in her sadly invalided oonditi 
and will doubtless enable her to realize the hope, which fox] 
many years, Las lived in her heart and animated her life. 

Since writing the above, a capitalist of this city has infon 
me that he intends to build a crematory for San Francisco, 
this gentleman baa the sterling endowments of public i 
and is determined in whatever he undertakes, we may aatd 
predict that he too, at no distant day, will have an hono) 
place among the public benefactors of California. 

I see in my audience a number of persons who, like myai 
are friends and advocates of cremation, and have requeflU 
that when the pitiless fingers of fate have severed the thread j 
their lives, that some friendly hand will light for them t 
flames of final purification; let me hope, however, that somlj 
hour ia far distant from each of you, and that there yet r 
for all of us many pleasant draughts in the cup of life. 

[The writer desires to express his indebtedness to the j 
(ionaire Erwyclopedirjue dus 6'cie»C(« M'-dicalns, for materiala U 
in the preparation of this lecture. — L. C. L.J 
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-, expected that donatioos will finally reach such au amount. 
the worthy poor can recei« gramitons attention. 

The building b of brick, fiued with granite; and a system of heat- 
ing and x'oitilatioii, perfect in all its details, has been provided at 
great cost. Beddes the arrangements, for A-«ntilatioti. parity of air 
is ^irther insured by the position of the kitchen, which is placed in 
the upper part of the building, on a story above all the patients. 
There are one handled beds for patients, for each of which pro\-ision 
has been made for a space of air ranging from 1.700 to 2.000 cttbic 
feet. 

The medical and surgical serrice will be rendered by the Faculty 
of Cooper Medical College; yet the hospital will be open to all regu- 
lar physicians, who may desire to place and to attend their patients 
there. Physicians sending patients to the hospital will be permitted 
to charge such fees as may have been agreed upon between them 
aud their patients. 

With the advantages aud facilities, which are here hastily aud 
briefly enumerated, there is no doubt, that for Lane Hospital there 
is a successful future: and that in this case, as in that of Cooper 
College, the founder and donors' hopes will be abundantly realized. 
— Occidental Medical Times, Jauuarj', 1895. 
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By Levi C. I.ane, M. D., Professor of Surgery, Cooper Medical College, San 
Francisco. Cal. 

The ancient Roman and the ancient Greek when on the eve of an 
important undertaking, began the work by the consultation of an 
oracle and by the effusion of blood on the altar: a sacrifice that was 
made to conciliate the Genius of good Fortune. Sometimes iu place 
of the rude aud repulsive act of the burnt offering, there was substi- 
tuted some other rite of more agreeable nature. This was often an 
address, in which, for the urgent prosecution of the proposed under- 
taking and for animating inspiration of its actors, the speaker mar- 
shaled in the brilliant periods of subUme eloquence the great and 
admirable examples of the past. 

Greek literature, which, through its innate excellence, has out- 
lived the destructive agencies of time, fashion, change aud revolu- 
tion, contains some of the t^st examples of such eloquence. The 
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addresses of Isocrates, stimulating to noble action, remain as imper- 
ishable parts of Grecian literature, in the same marked and promi- 
nent outline, as in the Athenian landscape stands forth the Acropolis 
crowned with the temple of Theseus and the immaculate Parthenon, 
What could more deeply fire the heart and urge on to determined 
action than the words of Isocrates addressed to the Lacedaemonians, 
when he exclaims: ** Think how illustrious it is to exchange this 
mortal and fragile body for deathless renown; and with the few 
years of life which yet remain to us to purchase that celebrity which 
will endure through the ages.'* 

In opening the way for peace, after a long period of domestic strife 
and civil war, what could touch the Roman heart more deeply than 
the last words of Othp, who to win the contest was on the eve of 
sacrificing himself, when he said: "I want neither revenge nor com- 
miseration; some may have held the empire longer, but it will be 
said of no one that he has left it with more courage; let this strug- 
gle depart with me; even as though you had perished for me, but 
be ye still survivors.'' These words of self-renunciation, it may be 
remarked in passing, have found occasional illustration in the patriot 
who died before the eyes of the world, and quite as often have they 
found illustration in the physician who died in the camp of disease, 
not only unseen, but diligently forsaken by the world. 

The Roman consul celebrated his entrance into office by a studied 
oration. A remarkable oration of this kind is that of Pliny the 
younger, which is devoted in the main to a panegyric of the char- 
acter and prominent events in the life of Trajan, then emperor of 
Rome. In this address, efflorescent with painted phrase, the mar- 
tial exploits of the Roman chieftain are extolled; the subjugation of 
nations and the extension of Roman power are portrayed by a par- 
tial pen. The character of Trajan, as delineated by his eulogist, 
besides furnishing to the soldier constant incentive to courage and 
action, reveals, also, an element which delights the son of medicine, 
as shown in Trajan's care for the sick and wounded. "0, Trajan, 
what comfort didst thou bring to the weary and what assistance to 
the sick! It was thy custom to never enter thy tent until thou hadst 
visited and surveyed those of thy fellow soldiers' ; nor didst thou 
ever rest until all others had been provided for." And a Greek 
historian says that Trajan actually treated the wounded, and that 
when material for dressings was exhausted, he took off his own cloth- 
ing and cut it into bandages. 

The foregoing citations from the annals of antiquity show that 
the ancients, in entering on an important enterprise, as war against 



an eiiemy. or other matter of public moment, inauRurated the under- 
taking; by an address in a public assemblage. In these orations 
the civilian, the statesman and the soldier find stirring incentive to 
action; and the physician finds in them ample instruction for his 
work of self-sacrifice; yet, in his work as minister for the relief of 
pain, be seeks in vain there for instruction, guidance and encourag- 
ing inspiration. Patience, endurance, tireless action, unsparing ret- 
ribution for wrong done and contest to victory or death were the 
doctrines of the bard, seer and orator of olden times. The epitome 
of character, which commanded the greatest admiration when Rome 
ruled the world, is contained in the line. Impiger. iraciitidiis, intx- 
orabilis, acer, which anglicized is "Tireless, wrathful, inexorable, 
harsh." Excepting the quahty of tireless, how remote are these 
characteristics from those of him whose mission it is to alleviate the 
sick and afBicted; for the patience, mercy and compassion of the 
physician have no place in the harsh picture of the model soldier 
depicted in the Horatian line. 

In strong contrast with these barbarous traits, are those which the 
physician should have, as one learns from the counsel which Hippo- 
crates gives the medical man when he enters the sick man's cham- 
ber. "On entering his room Ije careful iu your manner of sitting; be 
reserved: appear in proper attire; be serious, and use brevitj' in 
speech; have cool self-command, which cannot be disturbed; be dili- 
gent and industrious in the presence of the patient; use care; if the 
patient objects to what is being done for him, listen to him and 
answer his objections properly; never lose your self-possession in the 
presence of an unexpected act or contingency; be prompt to meet 
and repress any disturbing emergency; always have a good will to 
do that which is to be done. And above all things, remember that 
nothing is to be omitted that can be of benefit to the patient." And 
further, the physician is to act with calmness and address, and infuse 
into the patient serenity and cheerfulness. Sometimes the patient 
should be reproved with firmness and severitj-; and at another time 
he should be consoled by kindness and careful attention. 

These precepts, and the character which the physician should have 
as indicated by them, though many centuries old, embrace, in the 
main, the characteristics which the medical men of to-day should 
have. Summarized, these traits are a love of work, patient attention 
to details, ability to control one's self, as well as the whims and 
freaks of the patient, an exhaustless fund of the sunlight of cheer- 
fulness to dissipate the clouds of melancholy which often surround 
the patient, and a flexibility to meet and provide for exigency and 
emergency. 



Hippocrates says that medical art consists of, or is concerned with 
three things, viz: the patient, his malady, and the physician. And 
to-day, if our art be thoughtfully studied, th^ things are its prime 
components. Each patient is an isolated entity, and though he is 
akin to others, yet he has his own distinctive individuality — individ- 
uality which is shapen by his physique, his mentality, his habits, and 
his heredity. Each of these is to be a matter of study, and must be 
taken fully into account in the successful accomplishment of medical 
art. The disease also, though akin to others and susceptible of being 
grouped with them in a common class, has a special character of its 
own which marks it off from the members of its own kindred. These 
individual differences are so great that not unfrequently they confuse 
and mislQ^d him whose powers of discrimination have not been 
trained and perfected by experience. The third constituent men- 
tioned is the physician himself, into whose charge the sick man is 
committed, and whose province it is to study the patient and his dis- 
ease. That medical art may have its highest and best accomplish- 
ment this third element must have the highest endowments which a 
theoretical, didactical, and practical training can impart. 

When the physician is thus moulded and informed, or as the logi- 
cian would say, is fully formed in extension and intention, then 
medical art will reach that excellence by which it was illustrated in 
the character of a Sydenham, a Frerichs, a Trousseau, or now is 
seen in an Osier. In the institution of which we are opening the 
doors to the sick world, to-day, I permit myself to hope and predict 
that some names equal in greatness to those mentioned will appear 
and give to the healing art its noblest consummation. As further 
guidance for the best care of the sick, Hippocrates says that the 
physician should have as his aids students of medicine. Such stu- 
dent should be placed as a watch over the patient, and directed to 
see that the latter does not take his medicine at improper hours; and 
thus watched the medicine will accomplish its purpose. The student 
should already possess some knowledge of the action of remedies; 
knowledge which will enable him to meet an emergency which may 
supervene during the absence of his superior. The student should 
also be entrusted with the nourishment of the patient, and should 
see that this is taken in proper amounts and at proper times. The 
student must also note everything that occurs, and report the same 
to the physician, so that the latter may be ignorant of nothing that 
is transpiring. Nothing should be committed to attendants who are 
ignorant of such duty. The care of the sick should be carried out 
attentively and knowingly; thus done, no blame will attach to ill 
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: is its yjrranr Mcs&cal an is CTiiH^% ooooemcd with the 
ctire of disease: isstrsoezts, a^ i f ^ w ^ i T i rs. sxdkiaes. aad all curative 
agencies. Os the ocber hasd. TawHn^ srimcr seardies ibr the cause 
of disease: h stiadies the aboonnal ooBbbiarioa oc nonnal c^ls; the 
appegranrr of the latter at TnTTTsnai tisies aad mmsnal places. And 
to do this vork weH. this science msst koair eqixallT w^ the tissues 
both is their socad and unsofxad states In its derelopiiient this 
iciencr has proceeded by the pathvay of analysis. Thus Bichat 
studying the stmctnies by dissection found that they can be reduced 
again to a krw simple membranes and tissues. These tissues are 
re»>lvab]e into cells of various forms and diverse groupings. This 
was belie\'ed to be the inmost recess of Hie into which the fiend of 
disease, unseen and of unknown form, penetrated and threw con- 
fusion into the beauteous arrangement which these cells have in 
health. Science, with tireless foot and unsleeping eye, has pursued 
this fiend of disease and detected him in the infinitely minute form 
of the pathogenetic microphyte. 

For centuries this infinitesimal agent in the diseased organism 
ran riot, unseen, unsuspected, unknown. But science grasped a 
little \jt2Lm of light. Ijent this into a key which opened this chamber 
in which the germ of disease has hidden himself, and solved the 
enigma. This solution has given immortahty to the name of Robert 
Kcxrh. K<x:h, like Columbus, has discovered a new world. This 
new world, like our own America four centuries ago, has opened a 
Ixjundless field of undeveloped resources in which medical science 
and medical art may labor side by side. Here science is discovering 
and indicating the means by which human disease may be cured, 
and, what is yet more imjx)rtaut, the way is thus being learned by 
which menacing disease may l)e averted. The researches of medical 
science are now ]>roraising the human race immunity against many 
diseases. In this field scores of diligent hands are at work, and 
from wliat has already been done there is promise of discoveries 
wliicli will greatly change the methods of the practice of medicine. 
1 1 is ])rol)al)le that we will inoculate against and prevent, or render 
mild and harmless, all contagious and infectious diseases. 

The Latin language was a rich store-house, from which we have 
Ixirrowed many words. The luiglish, opulent in words of concrete 
nature, and forcibly expressive as far as the things of material nature 



-are concerned, in its early growth, had few words of abstract char- 
acter; and among the many which it derived from the Roman tongue, 
one which especially interests us here, is **immunity.'' In the 
Latin we find the word **immunitas,** which meant an exemption 
firom duties, taxes, and other obligations; it was limited to this 
meaning among the Romans; and also with us it had no wider range 
of significance until the last few years. How little did the Roman 
dream when fie was coining this word that, in its transit from tongue 
to tongue, it would pass to remote centuries and would then repre- 
sent the method by which man would elude the grasp of the great 
taxer — Disease, and stay the entrance of his still greater enemy — 
Death. 

The wards in this hospital in which the sick and afilicted will seek 
for relief will furnish countless opportunities for the solution of these 
great problems which remain yet unsolved, or for the further verifi- 
cation of what is yet but partially verified. And in this scientific 
work nothing will contribute more to successful result than pains- 
taking accuracy; there must be accuracy in observing morbid phe- 
nomena, and accurate record made of them; and at length from 
such a fund of facts truthful deductions can be drawn. Such a 
stony, tiresome path was long trodden by Koch and Pasteur before 
they received their crowns from the Genius of discovery. 

An error sometimes committed by the scientific explorer is, that 
he often mistakes the unreal for the real; and impelled by his desire 
for renown, he announces a discovery, which subsequent investiga- 
tion disproves. An example of this was Richardson's announce- 
ment of the cause of the coagulation of the blood. Richardson 
received a prize for what yet remains to be solved. A better exam- 
ple to follow is that of Edward Jenner, who withheld from the world 
his discovery of vaccination for nearly seventeen years; it was only 
after proof and counter-proof, and repeated verification that he ven- 
tured to announce it. It is sincerely to be hoped that nothing will 
be announced as discovered within these walls, which has not thus 
been proven and incontrovertibly established. 

Among the duties of the interne, an important one is to make a 
careful record of the cases treated here. Such record does two 
things; the chief one is, that it insures careful work; for thus the 
work is committed to the pages of history, where it will be legible 
to many eyes. He will work the best and with the fewest faults, who 
knows that each act will be delivered to open, unchanging record. 
A second purpose of such record is, that it gathers facts, which become 
an addition to the general fund of medical knowledge. 






Tlie record kept may be brief, or it may be in elaborate detail. If 
the cases be those of usual occurreiice, contaiDing only what has 
often been observed, then the history made of them should be brief; 
and such record in epitomized form becomes a magazine, whence 
facts can be taken and tabulated into statistical compulation. Many 
modern M-rilers decry statistics, to ray mind very wrongly: since the 
statistical is the equivalent of the inductive method of reasoning, 
which can be compared to a ladder of which each round is a fact sim- 
ilar to its fellows, and by the aid of which one ascends to a general 
truth. If error mar the conclusion, this can always lie traced to, 
and found in the faulty observation and inaccurate record; or it may 
be in the improper grouping of the facts. 

A few cases will present themselves of unusual or remarkable char- 
acter: of such the history should l>e recorded in diffuse and elaborate 
detail, Such misnomers are not classifiable, and hence, are of no 
aid to the statistician: but they are important to the medical man, 
siuce they teach him the weighty lesson that new problems in pathol- 
ogy may arise at any hour, which will re'juire new and unused prin- 
ciples for their satisfactory solution. In such cases the physician 
will proceed most wisely, if he follow the precept of Celsus. to com- 
pare such anomalous disease with other known forms, and to adopt 
for its management the treatment proper for the one to which it con- 
forms nearest in character. 

The purpose which has inspired the erection of Lane Hospital is 
two-fold in character; one great object is to furnish the medical stu- 
dent the opjiortunity of pursuing his studies to the greatest possible 
advantage, and of fully fitting himself for his future vocation. It 
is intended that he see medical and surgical art practised with thai 
excellence, which will serve him as future model for guidance atid 
imitation. A second object is, that the sick who seek this retreat 
for alleviation of their sufferings, will here find the best of skill and 
service, which can be planned by thoughtful intellect, and inspired 
by earnest sympathy. If, as has been stated, superiority of work 
will be promoted by the fact that the act of each physician and sur- 
geon will pass into unmistakable and la.sting record, so much more 
will it be insured by the presence of a medical class, which tran- 
scending the Argus of Juno is both many-eyed and many-eared in 
its guardian service. With such provisions and precautions, one 
finds a ready explanation of the fact, which has l>een oKserved, that 
the mortalitj- of hospitals, which are under the charge of collegiate 
medical sen-ice, is less than that which is not supervised by i 
management. 




II 

If thoughtful care, vigilant attention, and trained skill be needed 
for the cure of the sick man, they are not all, and they will be sadly 
defective if they are not reinforced by another great quality — sym- 
pathy. Sympathy, like the quality Mercy, **is twice blessed: it 
blesses him that gives and him that takes/* Sympathy is planted 
in every human breast, and like every natural virtue, it may grow 
and become the prominent characteristic of the individual; or it may 
be dwarfed, and in certain conditions this precious quality may be 
almost or quite extinguished. These conditions, I have observed, are 
constant contact with suflfering, and is often best seen in the medical 
attendant, either physician or nurse, who has become exhausted 
from long continued and anxious work; in fact, unfitted for duty. 
I often recall what was said to me once by a lady, who for months 
was overburdened and wprn by attention to an invalid parent: **It 
is my daily prayer that I may not become impatient and falter in my 
duty to my mother.'* Sympathetic care goes far in the cure of a 
patient. A harsh word, a petulant answer, or a frown in reply to 
some question or request of the patient, cuts more keenly than the 
surgeon's knife; and such petulance and impatience may fatally 
reinforce a lingering disease. 

Briefly summed up, then, the cardinal qualities necessary for the 
successful management of our hospital, are good heads, good hearts, 
and willing hands; a determination on the part of each attendant to 
do superior work, and a fixed resolve to live and labor in harmony 
with his fellow workmen. All thus doing their duty, the work 
done will represent a picture, in which is portrayed a legion of busy 
laborers bearing a standard, inscribed with the words: Self-sacrifice 
-and Humanity; and such a picture will realize the donor's hope, 
chiseled in marble at the threshold of this edifice, that the Healing 
Art may here be given an opportunity for the exercise of its humane 
skill, and that suffering Humanity may here find refuge and relief 
from its afflictions. 
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By dr. LEVI C. LANE. 

Professor of Surgery in Cooper Medical College, San Francisco. 



(Reprinted from the "Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal 

and Western Lancet.") 



''Los amigos que tanto le querian, ]a familia que tanto le 
adoraba; los pobres j los desgraciados de quienes era consuelo 
y providenoia, sabea ouanto haa perdido ea el insigne varon, 
ouja yida, oompendio de todas las virtudes, debe quedar como 
reouerdo eterno en la memoria." — D. Ebitlio Castelab. 

(Which in less eloquent lines may be rendered as follows : 
The friends who loved him so dearly, the family who so adored 
him, the poor and the unfortunate of whom he was the comfort 
and defence, know how much they all have lost in this distin- 
guished man, whose life, a compend of all virtues, must remain 
as an eternal picture in memory.) 

iHn Hi m ifi :lii Hfi 

Death has recently deprived San Francisco of one who, for 
many years, was a distinguished member of the medical profes- 
sion, viz. : Dr. A. J. Bowie, who died early in the month of 
July, in his seventy-second year. 

Owing to ill health, for some years past, the deceased has 
been compelled to almost abandon the practice of his profes- 
sion; yet, at an early day, he occupied a most prominent posi- 
tion among those famous medical pioneers who came here in 
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1849, KoA who, by tlieir energy ani] personal toleDte, oontribatsd 
mnch tow&nl the Dew ComnioDwenlth tliat baa nnoe riseo to 
mich prupurtionn on the Pacific Coast. Those men, as & rale, 
were young, and hitd tho eadowmenLs of youth, nz. : brareiy, 
fearleaaneHa. tireleM energy, and passion for adventnre. TfaoM 
early metlical men were bright stars in their respectiTa spberaa, 
ready to reach «rninenca wheresoever their lot ebould cast them, 
anil to no one did this more aptly apply than to Dr. Bowie. For 
hod there been a competitive examination among them for 
the first position, in which learning and personal ability 
were ma<1e the test of superiority, there is no doubt but that 
the award would bare been to the subject of our obituary. In 
fact, without such examination, this rank was conceded to him, 
here, by nearly all persons, whether in or out of the medical 
profesHion. 

Dr. Bowie had the advantage of a thorough, early education; 
an education in which the " humanities " bad full place. This 
was at a period when, as yet, there had not dawned the new 
Oi'dor of things, now rapidly obtaining sway, in which the study 
(if the classics is nearly discarded, and the student is taught that 
the learning of antiquity is effete, and that time given to it is 
sadly wasted. It is possible, that, at that day, the fault was 
committed of devotiug too much attention to these subjects, to 
the exclusion of the phynical sciences. The modern method, 
however, is quite as much of an error in the opposite direction; 
fur the exclusive study of tfie natural sciences will surely fail to 
bring that harvest of intellectual fruit, which can be realized 
wliere the classics have equal share in moulding the youthful 
mind. The scholar, trained in natural science alone, will be 
as a bird with one wing broken, whose dightwill ever be crippled 
and irregular: instead of lofty soaring, its wings will never rise 
beyond humble circlets. 

In his collegiate training, our friend was conducted by skilled 
gnides to the Oastalian source, and his delighted mind drew 
thence a rich store of the priceless treasures there to be found. 
Aud what be then learned, his marvelous memory retained ever 
afterwards. The weary toila of the busy professional life which, 
in later years, so engrossed him, never dimmed the lines which 
" youth aud occupation had copied " in his mind. One had 
but to mention the name of some ancient author, and it seemed 
as if the pages aotuiUy stood before him, so accurately did he 
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recall the teit. This was espaoially true of Virgil, O^id and 
Horace. Once, duriQ™ a abort jouruey we m.ide togotlier, allu- 
Bion was made toOfid. wheu, withoat hesitation or the lapse 
of a word, during a number of minutes, he recited from that 
author. Oq another occasion, taking up a volume of Virgil, he 
turned the pages over at random, giving translations of choice 
lines which met his eye, and rendered them into English, which 
in its elegance and beauty rivaled the faultless original. On 
reaching the fourth book of the ^neid, as he was rehearaiog 
the charming dialogue between the Punic queen and her eister, 
the musical cadences of his voice, as he read the original hex- 
ameter and retold the same in his native tongue, made an im- 
pression on the writer, which though a quarter of a century has 
since elapsed, remains vivid as a thing of yesterday; and which 
like some old melody, or a tale of the olden times, such as every 
thoughtful heart has in its keeping, is ilestined to remain as an 
enduring recollection; and which when awakened in memory, 
unfit for expression in common language, is best told in the 
words of Oaaianic metaphor: " It is like the morning dew on 
the hill of roses, when the sun is faint on its side, and the lake 
is settled and blue in the vale." 

But it was when Horace wasintroduoed that the Doctor especial- 
ly awakened the wonder of his listener. Not only was he familiar 
with the ideas of the odes and satires of this prince of Latin 
poeta, but his knowledge of the prosody was as if he had lately 
learned it; and the complexities of Sapphic, choriambic and 
other meters were recalled, on any occasion, as readily, as if 
he hod just prepared for a recitation. 

With such a storehouse of the choicest gems of literature ever 
In his mind, it was no wonder that as a con verbatiun alia t, he 
was without rival. Among his various intellectual gifts, this 
one transcended all the others. When in one of his better 
moods, and it was rare that he was not found in one of them, 
this sparkling talent quickly bore away captive all who had the 
good fortuue to be within the compass of his voice. His lan- 
guage, even on the most common topic, was ever interesting; 
but when the subject was one which awakened his best powers, 
the auditor remained spell-bound as he listened to the periods, 
which, without e£fort or study, dowed from his lips. It was a 
symposium at which Vii'gil. Mascenos and Horace might have 
eat Bs rapt listeners I For with lavish hand he scattered liter- 
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ary jewels gathered From every source; oaeliad tbere, keenedgAd 
antiro, the choiceftt gema of sentiment, with occRsional touches 
of sublimity which reminded the hearer of the stately gran- 
deur, the matchless eloquence, and the majestic rhythm of 
classic antiquity. To this fund drawn from the old models, he 
added a no less rich one from the nioderna; for Tennyson, 
Holmes, and especially Longfellow, were hia household friei 
nbom he was often wont to quote and recite pages from. 

And these marvelous acquisitions in the field of literati 
vere not won, as sometimes is the case, at the espense of his 
medical and surgical studies. His reading in medicine wae en- 
cyclopedic; and his knowledge was stamped with that accuracy 
which is begotten of patient and methodical study. Unlike 
those voluble talkers, who sometimes surprise one by bow 
much they can expatiate about nothing, and who dazzle by 
their art of parading generalities, but are soon lost when forced 
into details. Dr. Bowie quickly convinced one that he had 
grasped the subject- matter of discourse, in its minutest 
parts. It was seldom that one met him in a medical oonsulta- 
tton, that he did not carry away some new thought, or fact, 
which the doctor had gleaned in his recent reading. The stand- 
ard authorities, as Watson, Brodie and others, were as liberally 
and textually quoted from, as his favorite classics. 

As a Biirgeou be did much praiseworthy work, which, if pub- 
lished, would bare placed him among the leading operators of 
our country. In bis operative work be was cool, bold, aelf- 
poised and deitrous. Haste in operating be severely con- 
demned; for, with him, the safety of the patient was ever para- 
mount to surgical fame for celerity of work. In wielding his 
knife, the lulo far outweighed the dio. In fact, had he con- 
structed the famous trilogy of luto, cito, jucuridp, he would have 
written Into (safely) in each term. The pretest which often figures 
in operative adventure, that the patient should not be denied 
the hundredth chance, where, in fact, honest judgment sees no 
hope, was a fallacy that never vitiated hie surgical logic. For 
he never became affected with the prurigo xecandi which has so 
seized the hand of modern aurgery, and which has levied heavy 
contributions on the Hellenic tongue to give title to the numer- 
ous ' ' ectomies " which have lately been added to our nomencla- 
ture. Bloodless conservatism, when it promised more hope for 
the patient, was always adopted by blm, even though it led 
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throagh a path barren of laurels, and exposed bim to tbe re- 
proach of Fabian caution and delay. The noble principle in- 
culcated in the device of the French Academy of Medicine, Mo- 
TolUy in AH, plainly never lost hold of his conscience. 

Though tbe endowment of prudence made so large a part of 
hie character, yet when once bia judgment decided in favor of 
operative action, he proceeded to his task without hesitation and 
vrithout faltering; and the scalpel once in his hand, guided as it 
was by tbe untlickering light of thorough anatomioal knowledge, 
made no mistakes and never wandered from its aim. The pages 
of general anatomy, as well as topographical, were as familiar 
to bim as the meters of classic verse. In surgical anatomy bis 
favorite author was Allan Burns. His hand was one of tbe few 
which safely reached tbe subclavian artery in the first part of its 
course, and threw a ligature around it near the innominate. Still, 
so free was be from the ambition that inspires most men, that 
he baa left in writing almost no record of his splendid aohieve- 
ments in the field of operative surgery. 

Though be was a gentleman by birth, character and culture, 
and with a decidedly aristocratic nature, yet be dropped the lat- 
ter chai'ooteristic when he was in the presence of the children of 
poverty. Into few human hearts have these unfortunates found 
a more ready admission. The writer has never seen anyone more 
ooasiderate of the sick poor. In bis relations to them as physi- 
cian, he brought the solicitous care of a father and the gentle 
tenderness of a mother. With this class, where painful manipu- 
lation was needed to determine the nature of tbe disease or in- 
jury, bis touch was as gentle, and his words as full of sympathy, 
as if tbe subject were one who would give him a princely fee. 

To present the reader with a summarized view of tbe direo- 
tiona in which he worked, it may be briefiy stated, that be held for 
some years a commission in the surgical corps of the United 
States Navy; acted in 1S49 as commissioaer to select a site for 
tbe U. S. Marine Hospital in this city; was a member of tbe 
Board of Regents of the University of California; held a profes- 
sorship of surgery in tbe Medical College of the Pacific, and 
was surgeon to tbe St. Mary's Hospital in this city for many 
years; these several positions he filled with unusual credit aad 
fidelity. 

He was in recent years a careful reader of the modern authors 
upon evolution, and though much interested in their writings, 
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yet tbe tendency to ratioDalism towards whicli their doctrinea 
lo^cally lead, never caused him to swerve from hia religious 
belief. He was a devout worshiper at the ehriae of prtmitiva 
Christianity, and his undoubted aiuoerity won the respect of all 
those who differed from him on those subjects. He lived, 
worshiped, and died, in the ferrent belief of the religion of his 
fathers, who were among those colonists who, with Lord Balti- 
more in the history ot our republic, laid the foundations of the 
new Commonwealth of Maryland, on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. 

In the character of our departed friend one finds fully dis- 
played those qualities which, in any profession, most ennoble 
human nature; qualities too often overlooked, or, it seen, are not 
reoognizad at thair proper value. For much of his work, like 
that of all good physicians, consisted of acts of kindness which 
will ever remain untold, unwritten; or, if written, it is in the 
hearts of tbe humble and lowly, where they will remain unseen. 

In the language of bis favorite Horace, the pale messenger 
has knocked at his door bearing the last summons; and from 
the urn of Destiny, the fatal lot has leaped forth which has 
borne him into irrevocable exile; yet he has not wholly died, 
since he has left us, as example, the peerless heritage of a spot- 
less professional life, faultless in action, untarnished by dis- 
honor. 

As funeral offerings, kind hands brought many floral gifts to 
lessen the sadness of his journey to the narrow house; many of 
these were of exquisite beauty, and in forms designed to sym- 
bolize the faith whioh had cheered him during life, and lent him 
its consolations in the supreme hour. And besides these, there 
was another gift, which could he have seen, he would have 
prized the most; this was from the fingers of poverty, the only 
one it oould give, woven of the simple flowers of gratitude, 
whioh the angel of good deeds brought and placed as an eternal 
offering at Mb tomb. 
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EXERCISES IN MEMORY OF LEVI COOPER 
LANE HELD AT LANE HALL OF 
COOPER MEDICAL COLLEGE ON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON THE NINTH 
DAY OF MARCH IN THE YEAR NINE- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND TWO 

Dr. Levi Cooper Lane, the founder of Cooper 
Medical College and of Lane Hospital, and the founder 
and endower of the Lane Course of Medical Lectures, 
died in San Francisco at a quarter to eleven o'clock in 
the evening of the eighteenth day of February, 1902. 
At two o'clock in the afternoon of the ninth of March 
following, a large audience assembled at Lane Hall of 
the College for the purpose of doing honor to his memory, 
the Hall having been profusely decorated with greenery 
and flowers appropriate to the occasion. 

The exercises were opened by the rendering of 
Mozart's " Lacrymosa " by a quartet of mixed voices. 
Dr. Henry Gibbons, Jr., the Dean of the College, then 
spoke as follows: 

" Over forty years ago I heard Dr. Lane deliver his 
first lecture in this city, in the lecture room of the medi- 
cal department of the University of the Pacific. He 
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had recently resigned from the Navy, and had spent 
some time in Europe in study preparatory to accepting 
the chair of physiology in that college, of which his 
uncle, Dr. E. S. Cooper, for whom the present college 
is named, was the leading spirit. My recollection is 
almost as clear as though it were yesterday — a slender 
man, dressed in the conventional suit of black, much the 
same as he dressed in all the succeeding years — concise 
in speech, clear and accurate in statement, master of his 
subject, as he was of everything he undertook. During 
all the following years I have been proud to call him 
'guide, philosopher and friend,' and surely no man had 
a better. For over thirty years it was my pleasure and 
profit to be associated with him in the affairs of this 
medical college and its predecessor; and while others 
will give a detailed account of his life, his aims and his 
achievements, I cannot let the opportunity pass without 
a few personal recollections and a more than willing 
tribute to the many elements of character that raised 
him above his fellow men. Dr. Lane was the most 
indefatigable, painstaking and thorough student I have 
ever known. There was scarce a field of learning that 
he had not to some extent explored, and his knowledge 
was accurate and full. One was often surprised at his 
wide range of information. Studious habits had been 
formed in youth. German and French were to him 
familiar tongues. His knowledge of Latin was scholas- 
tic. Even late in life it was his custom to read daily a 
page from some favorite Latin author. His impromptu 
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thesis, when under examination for the navy was, to 
the surprise and consternation of his examiners, written 
in Latin. Remarking once to a surgeon of the navy 
that Dr. Lane had been in that service, he replied, 
'I am well aware of it. It is a tradition in the navy 
that Dr. Lane passed the best examination of any man 
who ever entered the service." 

" For many years Dr. Lane devoted a number of 
the morning hours to reading, investigation and writing. 
This employment, together with his professional work, 
was his business, his occupation, his pleasure) his vaca- 
tion. He needed nothing outside. A year ago, having 
suggested a vacation and referred to Coronado as a most 
restful resort, especially in a mental sense, he replied, 
' I have never needed recreation to escape work. My 
work has always been a pleasure to mc' On another 
occasion he said : ' I once wrote eight pages every day ; 
then t wrote six, then four, then two, then one, and 
now none.' This told the sad story of his gradually 
diminishing physical powers, for his mind was as clear 
and his memory as faithful as ever. It has been a 
marvel to me that with a far from vigorous physique, 
he was enabled to accomplish so much. A few months 
since, referring to a recent work on surgery by Dr. Senn, 
he remarked that it indicated an immense amount of 
work. Upon my suggesting that he. Dr. Lane, had 
also accomplished a great amount of work, he replied, 
deprecatingly, 'Yes, for a man who has never been 
entirely well. In my childhood,' added he, 'I was 
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subject to attacks of asthma, and I remember my mother 
calling me into the house, when running briskly, and 
saying, "You will pay for this tonight."' Yet the half 
is not thus told, for like a stoic he rarely spoke of him- 
self. Who has heard him complain? Who knew how i 
often with him the mind triumphed over the body? 

"As a surgeon, Dr. Lane realized his own statement 
of Sir Astley Cooper, that he never operated on an im- 
portant case without previously performing the operation 
on the cadaver. Having a fine memory, this assisted in 
making him an accurate and thorough anatomist. la j 
his knowledge of these two branches he had not his 1 
superior on this Coast, and I doubt if he had his equal. 
He was easily the best read surgeon. As an operator 
he was competent for any undertaking — resourceful to , 
a degree, and with that admirable courage and self-com- 
mand that comes of perfect knowledge. Dr. Lane's 
interest in medical education was persistent and untiring. 
For at least a decade he had in contemplation the ■ 
endowment of a college, and I look upon it as one of 
the most remarkable features of his character that through 
these years he could have bent his energies to the accu- 
mulation of means for that purpose, have matured all . 
plans and even erected the building without the knowl- 
edge of his colleagues that he had such a plan in con^ 
templation. This was characteristic of the man. He I 
was absolutely without ostentation; free from all desire | 
of parade or display. I 

" Dr. Lane was as great in his declining days as in his 
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prime. In the days of his greatest activity the necessity 
of economizing time in consequence of his very large 
practice had imparted a certain brusqueness of manner, 
almost a necessity in the transaction of much business. 
And yet in all my experience I never saw him hurried; 
I never saw him excited; I never heard him raise his 
voice. His manner was uniformly calm, dignified and 
impressive, indicative of great reserve force. His deci- 
sion was remarkable. There was no wavering. A col- 
league said that he could say 'no' more easily than any 
man he ever knew. And yet he was never obstinate. 
No man could have been more reasonable. But now, 
as he withdrew from more active work, a lessening con- 
tact with the world and a greater leisure softened his 
sharp decision and replaced it with a more indulgent 
.humor, a more genial spirit, and a more reminiscent mood. 
"Thus my years of close association with Dr. Lane 
have shown him to be a man of vigorous and untiring 
intellect and high attainments ; of sturdy, upright char- 
acter, rigid in his ideas of right, noble in his aspira- 
dons, wise in counsel, clear in prevision, prompt and 
decisive in judgment, steadfast in purpose, firm and 
unyielding in action, and withal modest and unostenta- 
tious, as becomes a wise man. These are attributes of 
greatness, and like Hamlet I say, with all my heart, 

" ' He was a man, uke him Tor a!l in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.' 

"No memorial column reared in some city of the 
I dead shall mark his final resting-place for a time, then 
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crumble into dust and be forgotten, but these stately 
edifices, which through his energy, self-denial and munifi- 
cence have been erected for the stimulation and better- 
ment of the noblest of professions and the better care 
of the sick; the lecture courses that he has inaugurated; 
and above all, the grand example of a useful, well-spent 
life — these will be his monuments — more enduring than 
marble. 

"Peace be unto his ashes! His spirit has risen 
with the immortals." 



At the conclusion of Dr. Gibbons's introductory, 
Mr. William Ford Blake of the class of 1902 spoke 
on behalf of the students of the college as follows: 

" It is eminently gratifying to us as students to be 
able on this occasion to give some expression of our 
sorrow over the passing of this great man. His death 
has been a common bereavement to us all, and we deem 
it a privilege to offer our tribute of admiration and affec- 
tion to his memory. 

"It has not been our good fortune to know him 
intimately, to feel the inspiration that comes with close 
association with so great a man. Nor has it been our 
good fortune to enjoy that gentle fatherly guidance in the < 
class room that our predecessors in these halls received 
from him and hold in affectionate memory. 

" It has rather been our painful experience to see 
him gradually failing with the passing months, to realize 
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that his physical strength, so incommensurate with his 
vigorous mind, was slowly raising a barrier between him 
and us. 

" But while we have seldom had the opportunity 
of seeing him in the operating room or of listening to 
him from the benches, we have known that his thoughts 
were with us, that his interest in our welfare never flagged. 

"We were ever present in his life, in his plans, and 
our success and our development into honored members 
of his noble profession were ideals he hoped we might 
attain. 

"What a monument he has raised to his memory! 
What an example of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice is 
this college with its hospital, its laboratories, its library 
and the ground on which it stands! 

"When we stop to think of all he has done for us, 
how throughout a lifetime he has worked untiringly that 
this heritage might be ours, our appreciation ofthegreat- 
ness of the man becomes a real presence to us, our obli- 
gation surges upon us, and our hearts go out to him as a 
child's to an indulgent parent, 

" It pleases us to think that it was for us and for the 
advancement of his profession that all this has been done, 
that our success and the tutherance of his noble work was 
the labor of love to which he devoted the energies of a 
lifetime. It pleases us to think that he received us into 
his presence as his children, that he took us at that form- 
ative stage in our lives when by his example and his 
teachings he could mold us as he would have us grow. 
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" Had Dr. Lane left us no other remembrance than 
that of a life nobly planned and successfully carried to a 
glorious end, his example should have proved a stimulus 
to each one of us. But, when in addition to this, he has 
left to us all the fruits of his life's work, then his precepts 
become a sacred duty, his example a moral obligation. 

"As we have honored and loved him while he was 
yet with us, as we looked upon him then as a public bene- 
factor and as a foster parent who had received us into the 
circle of his affection, now when the sense of our loss is 
heavy upon us, we appreciate as never before the splendid 
manhood and scholarly attainments that won for him 2 
placeof pre-eminence among his colleagues, and we realize 
as never before the tender paternal feelings he bore us 
and the noble motives that actuated his life." 



N 



Dr. Chester Rowell was to have spoken on be- 
half of the alumni of the college but was unavoidably 
detained at his home in Fresno, Could he have been 
present he would have made the following remarks: 

"As one of the early graduates of the parent school 
of Cooper Medical College and in behalf of the alumni, 1 
offer a word of tribute to the memory of Dr. Lane. The 
occasion is not one for expression of grief, for death came 
to him calmly in ripe old age, his life's work accomplished, 
his ambitions satisfied, his hopes realized. His physical 
body, grown old by years of labor, no longer served the 
purposes of an intellect that never tired even to the end. 
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He went to sleep. His body was cremated in accord- 
ance with his wish and in approval of this method of 
disposing of the dead. His intellect, bright and un- 
wavering till the moment of dissolution, still lives in these 
noble educational monuments dedicated to medical science 
and the healing arts, — lives in the record of his work, in 
the lasting impression of his teaching upon the many who 
have been his students, and in the silent but most im- 
portant influence of his example upon all who knew him, 
and upon the profession at large. 

" He was the friend of every student who manifested 
the spirit of the true physician and sought knowledge for 
its beneficient rather than its selfish uses. He was the 
associate, adviser and defender of every physician, how- 
ever deficient or unfortunate, who gave to his work his 
best efforts with pride in his profession and an unselfish 
desire to help his patients rather than himself Yet, 
while he led gently, guided wisely, judged charitably, 
dealt kindly, his dislikes were as intense as his friendships 
were strong, and he frowned upon the student who dedi- 
cated but half his soul to the profession he proposed to 
enter, as he spurned the physician who selfishly betrayed 
his brother physician. His example was one of lofty 
devotion to pure science and high art as exemplified in 
his profession, tempered by that most human of all human 
impulses, a feeling of charity for the unfortunate and of 
interest in the welfare of humanity. He said to me, after 
an operation, which, at the time was marvellous in its re- 
sults, ' The patient got well, that is pay enough.' 
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He added, 'Whoever wants my surgery may have it, 
whether they have money or not.' He was charitable. 
Every day of his long life of labor he did something for 
the afflicted with no thought of a money recompense. 
He recognized his obligations to the poor as he recog- 
nized his obligations to deal fairly with, as well as treat 
properly, every patient. His charities were a part of his 
every-day work. Upon every student and upon every 
class he impressed the obligation to deal honorably with 
patients and to be kind to the poor. He was solicitous 
for the character and the welfare of his graduates long 
after they left the lecture halls, and felt keenly every evi- 
dence of their successes or failures. He entrusted the 
reputation of the school he had builded to its graduates, 
and he cherished the good will and kind remembrance of 
those graduates as much as his reputation in the profession 
at lai^e. 

"These were some of the personal characteristics that 
attracted students no less than his great skill and wonder- 
ful knowledge, and for these he will be remembered by 
the alumni. His generous endowment of this school 
and hospital for medical education will remain his visible 
monument, constantly reminding his successors of the 
names and the work of his venerated uncle, Elias Cooper, 
and his own. His contributions to surgical knowledge 
are the property of the profession. His teaching, his in- 
fluence, his cherished memory, are his legacy to the 
alumni." 
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Following Mr. Blake's address, Mendelssohn's 
anthem," Be Thou Faithful unto Me," was sung as a tenor 
solo, after which, on behalf of the Faculty, Dr. C. N. 
Ellinwood, President of the College in succession to 
Dr. Lane, delivered the following address : 

" The guiding hand of the master has gone from us ! 

" Our kindly counselor, arbiter and ultimate referee 
in all our perplexities is no longer here! 

"Sad, indeed, are these days when we have to part 
fellowship with Dr. Levi Cooper Lane — a good man, a 
great man, whose noble heart lovingly embraced the 
universe, the mysteries of which it was given his pene- 
trating vision largely to see. 

" In speaking of Dr. Lane I shall speak of him as 
we, his co-workers and his college faculty, knew him — 
in his daily work, in his life work, in his singleness of 
purpose, in his exalted ambition for the advancement 
of medical education and the welfare of human life, and 
finally, 1 shall speak of his achievements. 

"In essaying an analysis of his strong character we 
note his early associations with kindly and gentle kins- 
folk, in sympathy with all goodness, honesty and manly 
uprightness, maturing in him a supreme love for truth 
and justice which has grown stronger and deeper as his 
horizon expanded in hts added years of thought and 
experience. 

" His great attainments as a scholar, as a scientist 
and surgeon ; his achievements of distinction in all these 
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and also in the practice of his profession, brought him 
rewards which enabled him to do what his beneficent 
inspiration prompted, the founding of a great school of 
medical education for the improvement of his loved 
profession and the good of his fellow men. 

" The exacting conditions of his early life, imposed 
upon a youth of extraordinary mold, developed a man 
of great courage, self-reliance and strong will. 

" He could fight like a lion for the oppressed and 
never surrender to wrong. 

"Apparently insurmountable obstacles in his early 
education were overcome by industry, careful economy, 
self-denial, a well disciplined mind and an unswerving 
purpose to get an education and to do what he planned 
to do. 

" Levi Cooper Lane 
Was born in Ohio, on a farm thirty-four miles north of 
Cincinnati, May 9, i8jo. His grandparents were Jesse 
Lane, born in North Carolina; Hannah Huddeston 
Lane, born in Nantucket, Mass. ; Jacob Cooper, born 
in South Carolina; Elizabeth Walls Cooper, born in 
South Carolina : all orthodox Quakers. His parents 
were Ira Lane, born in North Carolina in 1803; Hannah 
Cooper, born in Ohio in i8ii. They were married in 
Friends' Meeting (Quakers), West Eberton, Ohio, in 
June, 1829. Their first-born was called Levi, Biblical 
names being common in the family and usual among the 
Quakers. He had two homes in his childhood, being 
nurtured and cherished by his grandparents as well as 
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by his parents, and his childhood and youth would seem 
to have been divided between the two. 

" His early education was chiefly in private, being 
taught by his mother, but chiefly by his aunt, Ruth 
Cooper, who is yet living at the age of 85, with a heart 
full of affection and tender reminiscences of her nephew 
and pupil. Later he worked on his father's and his 
grandfather's farms and attended the common district 
schools, At the age of 16 he became a teacher and 
taught in the district schools of Butler County, Ohio, 
during three years. 

"All through these years of childhood and youth his 
uncle, Jacob Cooper, a few months younger than himself, 
was his close companion and loving friend. They were 
playmates and schoolmates ; both nurtured by the same 
kindly parents and exacting circumstances, both became 
great students, and the uncle, Jacob Cooper, is now and 
has been for many years a professor distinguished for his 
learning in Rutgers College, New Jersey. It is to his 
affectionate and painstaking care that we are indebted for 
these details in Dr. Lane's biography. 

"After teaching three years the young man of 16, 
Levi Lane, began his college training in the spring of 
1847 by a six months' course at Farmer's College, for- 
merly called Gary's Academy, and, secondly, after an 
interval, six months at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., in the autumn and winter of 1849-50, where he 
boarded himself and lived on twenty-five cents per week, 
but paid his college bills. Union College subsequently 
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gave him the Master of Arts degree, and in 1877 con- 
ferred on him, with pride, the honorable distinctio n (rf 
LL. D., Doctor of Laws. 



'his medical education 
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"As was the custom in those days, Dr. Lane com- 
menced his medical education by reading medicine with 
his two uncles, Drs. Esaias and Elias Samuel Cooper, as 
preceptors, and later he entered Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia, where he studied one year and 
graduated there M. D. in March, 1851, and in the same 
year he was appointed an interne or resident physician in 
the large New York State Hospital on Wards Island, 
where he remained an earnest worker with his hands and 
brain four years, until 1855, when he entered a competi- 
tive examination with thirty-one others for the position 
of assistant surgeon in the United States navy. He 
passed the examinations higher than any of his competitors 
and secured the appointment which he held four years. 

" During this time, the ship to which he was assigned 
cruised in many waters, and on one of its voyages to 
Europe and in the North Sea Dr. Lane obtained a fur- 
lough and passed two months in study at the University 
of Gottingen. He pursued his studies in medicine and 
surgery with unremitting vigor while in the navy, and 
continued, as a recreation, the study of the Latin and 
Greek in which he became thoroughly proficient. He 
also taught himself the German, French, Spanish and 
Italian, in all of which he became able not only to read 
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' and write these tongues, but had a ready command of 
them in speaking. 

"advent in SAN FRANCISCO 

"In the year 1861 Dr. Lane having resigned from 
the navy was induced by his uncle, Dr. Elias S. Cooper, 
to join him here in the practice of his profession, in teach- 
ing in his medical school which he had already started as 
early as 1858, the first medical school on the Pacific Coast, 
and also aid him in editing the journal of medicine 
which he was then publishing, The Medical Press. 

" Dr. Lane became thoroughly identified in spirit 
and action with his uncle; he rendered him the most 
efficient aid. He gave him his confidence and love and 
received in return all that a rich, warm and energetic 
nature could bestow. 

"This cordial and mutually helpful relation con- 
tinued until broken by the early death of Dr. Cooper on 
October 13, 1862, and since that premature severance of 
these bands, Dr. Lane has followed up the memory of 
his uncle with superhuman zeal and affection. 

"Opportunity was there! and Dr. Lane was there! 
with all fitness and capacity for the arduous work before 
htm. 

" Early in the year 1875 Dr. Lane, ever thirsting for 
all the knowledge to be obtained in his profession, deter- 
mined to further pursue his studies in the great centers of 
learning in Europe, and taking his wife, his helpmate then 
and always the devoted sharer in all his aspirations, he visi- 
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ted London, Edinborg, Parts, Vienna snd Berlin, spending 
two years more in diligent student work. After some 
months, in attendance upon the coUegc courses in Lon- 
don, he was granted the M. R. C. S., England, and won 
many- warm friends among the then distinguished profes- 
sors of the schools. In Berlin he regularly matriculated 
as a medical student at chat great university, and after six 
months' instrucnon in its labonttories, clinics and hospi- 
uls, he passed the examinations and received the doctor 
of medicine degree, Summa Cum Honare, the highest grade 
of the university, which carries with it the remission of 
all fees, a most unusual thing, especially in the case of a 
foreigner. 

" Thus honored abroad and with a mind enriched 
by study and association with the greatest men in medical 
science and literature of the world, Dr. Lane returned to 
his home and to his fixed purpose of building up, on a 
broad foundation, a great medical institution. In 1880 
architect's plans were matured and without public an- 
nouncement, with no ostentation, the foundations were 
laid and the superstructuregraduallygrew.agreat mystery 
at first to the people of this ctty as to its intended uses. 
Later, on suspicion of a hospital being located here on 
its present site, hostility was excited among many of the 
residents in the neighborhood whose ignorance of the 
nature of hospitals and absurd prejudices led them to 
many acts of opposition by court proceedings and even 
by threats of personal violence against Dr. Lane. 

" He was undaunted by their hostility, — moved on 
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in true American fashion with his work in the most dip- 
lomatic way until his enemies were subdued, intelligence 
succeeded ignorance, and all were satisfied, and Lane 
Hospital is a great acquisition to Cooper Medical College, 

"And so it was that the medical department of the 
Pacific College of Letters, which slumbered for a time 
after the death of Dr. Cooper, was reorganized and re- 
vived by Dr. Lane and his co-workers, passed through 
some vicissitudes, changed in name and affiliations, progress 
in methods and its sphere of influence, its successor was 
finally created and announced to the world in 1882, en- 
dowed by this magnificent property purchased and erected 
solely by the munificence of Dr. Lane and named by 
him, in grateful remembrance of his uncle. Cooper Medical 
College and dedicated to medicine. May God grant it 
all perpetuity, as a living monument to Levi Cooper Lane, 
an ever teaching memorial to the great soul of its founder 
who breathed into it his breath of life, his legacy to medi- 
cal education, his boon to mankind! 

"Subsequent to the original foundation this annex to 
the college building was erected containing this auditorium 
called Lane Hall and laboratories and class rooms above, 
and finally Dr. Lane added another grand gift to the 
institution, as a part of the original endowment, the Lane 
Hospital, which was opened to the public and dedicated 
to the relief of human suffering in the year 1894. 

"To the work of the hospital and the college Dr. 
Lane devoted the last busy years of his life. 

"His well earned fame and skill as a surgeon and 
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teacher have richly endowed the college with distinction 
among the educational institutions of the land. 

*' His methods were simple and direct with clear-cut i 
precision in everything. He devised many original opera- 
tions in surgery, always seeking the best ways of perfect- , 
ing the surgeon's art. Medical literature of the past I 
thirty-five years has recorded his achievements in this 
regard, and the many young men, his pupils and assist- 
ants, hold in grateful memory his teachings and his { 
example. 

"The latest endowment to Cooper Medical College I 
made by Dr. Lane was the munificent fund which he ) 
provided for the perpetual maintenance of the annual 
course of the Lane medical lectures, a yearly course of 
instruction by some eminent authority annually selected 
for his noted ability in some department of medical science. 
The practical utility of such teaching strongly appealed 
to the founder, after many years of experience and obser- 
vation in the methods of medical schools, as aiding the 
alumni in persistent study and progress after entering 
upon the active duties of practice. , 

"This idea and plan of instruction was entirely | 
original with Dr. Lane, and so far as 1 know Cooper ' 
College is the only school which has this beneficent 
endowment, 

" The purpose of the course is to bring from any 
part of the world the best equipped instructor in some , 
department of medicine for a brief term each year as an 
addition or supplement to the ordinary courses given in ' 
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Cooper College for the benefit of the classes of students 
yet in regular attendance, its undergraduates and also for 
its alumni who are annually invited to this feast of knowl- 
edge offered by their Alma Mater. And also the mem- 
bers of the profession at large are cordially welcomed to 
partake of these great opportunities. 

" It is now six years since this course was inaugurated 
and the busy practitioner from all parts of the Pacific 
States has derived great pleasure and advantage by at- 
tendance upon this instruction. By its opportunity the 
average man is brought into direct relations with the 
extraordinary man, old fallacies are removed by exact 
observations, and rational medicine is made to supplant 
empiricism. 

"The success of this method of disseminating 
advanced knowledge among practitioners of medicine 
evinces the genius of Dr. Lane and merits the enduring 
gratitude of the profession. 

" Dr. Lane lived to see the fruition of his work. 
Year after year he observed with great interest the going 
; out from these halls of large accessions to the medical 
profession. He remembered the individual graduate 
with remarkable acuteness and followed his career with 
personal concern. Their success delighted him and he 
never wearied in well doing in their behalf. 

"His relations to the faculty of the college were 
I singularly harmonious. His self-sacrificing devotion to 
Lduty and earnest, conscientious ways in everything com- 
li-manded the respect and admiration of all his associates ; 
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his example was our ideal, his conclusions were 
authority, his ways were our ways. 

*' His unselfish and magnanimous character has been 
given form and expression in the institution which he i 
created and merits to endure while human sympathy lasts. ■■ 

"The Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins, learning of Dr. i 
Lane's fatal illness, pays him this tribute in a letter re- , 
ceived here on the day of his death: 'Dr. Lane, gentle- 
man, scientific man, scholar, philanthropist: If he is able 
to receive it tell him of my sincere sympathy and cordial 
respect." 

"It has been given to but few men to be great, to 
be great as Dr. Lane was great, to be the means in such ( 
eminent degree of progress in the development of that 
knowledge which saves human life and diminishes human . 
suffering. 

" Medical science, medical men and all humanity are 
bettered by the life of Dr. Lane. 

"A few short weeks ago he realized that his end was 
near, that his work was finished, and in an unrestrained i 
conversation he told me that his every wish and purpose i 
had been gratified and he was content. 

" He could see of the travail of his sou! and be ' 
satisfied." 



Schubert's "Great is Jehovah " was then sung by ft 
double quartet ot mixed voices, after which Dr. Er>- 
WARD R, Taylor, Vice-President of the College, pro- 
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nounced the following eulogy upon ' 
geon and Man": 



Dr. Lane as Sur- 



" We are most worthily gathered together, for we are 
[ here to commemorate, as far as an occasion of this kind 
[ may serve to do so, the life and services of a man who 
deservedly won our admiration and love ; a man who 
was one of the pioneers of medical teaching in this State, 
and who, from the early sixties till within little more 
than a year ago, was, with but few interruptions, industri- 
ously and lovingly engaged in that teaching ; a man who, 
for more than forty years in this State, so devoted his 
great abilities to surgery and medicine that at the time of 
his death his was the most luminous name in Californian 
medicine ; a man who produced a great work on surgery ; 
I a man who founded a medical college and hospital, and 
' who, from the resources accumulated from his practice, 
caused to be constructed for them imposing piles of 
buildings of architectural suitableness and beauty ; a 
man of great scientific endowment, of learning in many 
t directions, of wide and deep acquisition, acquainted with 
L the best in literature; cultured, refined and noble; a man 
who has, at his own expense, brought to us from time to 
time some of the very leading men in England and 
America to deliver courses of lectures on their particular 
specialties, and who has provided an endowment whereby 
such courses can be perpetually maintained ; such a man, 
nore, are we here to commemorate. 
" While we are thus engaged may his spirit vouchsafe 
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to hover over us; may it fill us with something of hii 
own nobleness of aspiration ; something of his own 
purity of unsordidncss ; something of his own feeling for 
the betterment of man. If this should come to pass, 
then, indeed, will these services be consecrate; then, 
indeed, will this hall and all the hearts that beat within it 
vibrate to the harmony of religion's own music. 



" From what you have heard to-day of Dr. Lane's I 
life, how consistent it all seems and how natural! You 
have seen how broad and deep he laid his foundations, 
and what noble superstructure he raised upon them ; 
you have seen how carefully, yet surely, he proceeded 
from step to step, never once falling back, and never 
once losing heart or courage; and you have also seen, 
and have doubtless taken the lesson deeply to heart, 
what great things can be done by ceaseless industry 
coupled with undcviating concentration of effort. 

"White Dr. Lane was physician as well as surgeon, 
yet it is as the latter that he is best known, and properly 
so, for this was the field wherein he reaped his richest har- 
vests. And, in very truth, if ever man was born to be a 
surgeon, our friend was that man. By nature he lacked 
no quality necessary for the office, and to that he added 
an acquisition which furnished him with equipment little 
short of extraordinary. From his first entrance into 
medicine until past his meridian he persistently dissected 
the dead body, until he became so familiar with every 
part of it that not even its darkest corner was hidden 
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from his eye. He knew the processes and surfaces and 
curves of every one of its bones, their relation to each 
other, and to tendons, ligaments, muscles, vessels and 
nerves ; he knew every foramina and what passed 
through them ; he could visualize every organ and 
muscle of the body and their relations respectively to 
each other ; he could follow each artery, vein and nerve 
through its entire track, and at every point of that track 
see with the utmost clearness what stood in relation to it. 
And yet, even in the times when he had attained to 
nearly his greatest accuracy of anatomical knowledge, he 
scarcely ever performed an important operation until he 
had first dissected on the dead body the parts to be sub- 
mitted to his surgical knife. In this, as in all things 
else, he took no chances. Never in all his life did he 
undertake a task short of the most complete prepared- 
ness. It hence followed that in operating he had the 
reliance not only of his natural courage and skill, 
but of that which comes of fullness of knowledge, and 
that no emergency could possibly arise which he could 
not at once successfully meet. Many a time in his 
hospital practice would he make a demonstration of 
anatomy as he proceeded in the operation, pointing out 
from time to time what lay beneath the point of his 
knife. He never hurried ; was always cool and collected ; 
never cut twice where once would do ; never bungled, 
and was graceful and dexterous at every step. In 
removing a malignant growth he cut with a wide margin 
and was careful to see that every aifccted gland in the 
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neighborhood was taken away. He saved all the loss of 
blood possible ; and in his later years he effectually 
brought this about by ligating the principal artery that 
led to the part to be excised. In this way he amputated 
as vascular an organ as the tongue with scarcely any 
loss of blood by tying the lingual artery before he began 
the amputation. In plastic surgery he was not only an 
adept, but original, as will be seen by his treatment of 
that subject in his surgical book ; while in the great field 
of fractures it is doubtful if he ever had a superior. He 
never recommended an operation in what he conceived 
to be a hopeless case, or except he felt, after careful 
thought, a reasonable assurance that the knife was the 
last resource. He was anxiously solicitous as to the 
after-treatment, and never, except under exceptional 
circumstances, left it to another. 

" He was learned in both physiology and pathol<^, 
and to the end that he might become so he attended the 
lectures of the French savants, walked the leading hospitals 
of Europe, attended the lectures of Huxley, and worked 
in the laboratory of the great Virchow, who, in his vencra- 
bility of age, still remembers his pupil of old and the 
untiring assiduity of his labors. At Berlin he was given 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and in England was 
made a member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

" With all the preparedness that came after years of 
toil in his own and foreign countries — toil that covered not 
only the theoretical but the practical — he began to devote 
some hours each day to the collation of notes as a basis 
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\ for a monumental work on surgery. It was his intention 
' to treat first of the head and neck, then of the thorax, 
I then of the abdomen, and finally of the extremities. 
i.For ten years he methodically pursued this labor. It 
took him just that long to collect and prepare his notes 
for the first part of his work ; but not until they were 
complete did he begin the task of literary composition. 
The result was his monumental work entitled " Surgery 
of the Head and Neck." This is embodied in a large 
octavo volume consisting of i,i66 pages, and is exhaust- 
' ive of the surgery of that region of the body. As 
might be expected from the nature of his mind and from 
the course of his preliminary education, the style of this 
book is lucid and elegant ; and it might also be expected, 
as is the case, that the ancients of medicine would be 
I drawn upon by way of elucidation and illustration. He 
f left no field unexplored, either old or new, and the com- 
position is so good in literary art, and the matter so 
interesting and clear, that an educated layman can 
open the book almost anywhere and become interested 
at once in the page that meets his eye. He had col- 
lated some notes for that part of the work to be devoted 
to the thorax, but illness supervened, and brain and 
' hand refused longer to do his bidding. 



i 



" Dr. Lane was a man of character. Character is 
I beyond all definition, but when one possesses it, it 
I shines in that one so distinctly, so luminously, that there 
I is no mistaking it for something else. So true is this 
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that all counterfeited simulations of it are of no avdl; 
and this because it is immovably based on the rock of 
righteousness, lifting its head to the very heavens, 
unshaken by any storm of adversity and untainted by 
any breeze of prosperity. 

" The Star of Duty ever lighted his way, and on that 
star he kept his eye at every step of his life. No cir- 
cuities, no deviations were his, no idling in the by-paths 
of pleasure. Straight on he walked, no matter what 
hap might be, discharging to the utmost the task that 
lay at hand, and leaving it not till accomplishment was 
complete. 

" Into his work he put not only his hand and head, 
but his heart as well. No task that he undertook was 
perfunctorily done ; his love was in it, and that love 
gave it sublimity of life. Nor could he look upon 
anything as trivial that fell to his hand to do. Serious- 
ness was so ingrained in his mental fiber that tempera- 
mentally every task was, in his view, important and could 
not be treated otherwise. This ts not to say that he had 
no sense of proportion, but it tj to say that to him life 
in all its relations was of such transcendent importance 
that not one of his own relations to it could be slighted 
or scamped. His every surgical operation was pondered 
deeply by him before he took his knife in hand, and by 
the side of the patient he stood as one anointed. Full- 
ness of knowledge did not make him bold, but cautious, 
rather; yet so courageous and so well equipped was he 
that to those who knew him it was s 
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that any emergency could arise during the course of the 
: at once irresistibly 



1 with which he 



uld 



operation 

and successfully deal. He had the highest respect for 
the human body merely as a body, and in all operations, 
and in dissections even, he paid it that respect which he 
deemed to be its due. No word of levity on such occa- 
sions ever escaped him, but all that he did was pervaded 
with a dignity which almost verged on the ceremonious. 
Indeed, he bore his dignity with him as a surrounding 
atmosphere. He was never stiff or formal, but there 
was a certain aloofness which not only did not tempt, but 
rather repelled, undue familiarity. Yet he was suscepti- 
ble to the incitements of wit and humor, and was as fond 
of a quiet laugh as any one. And though his demeanor 
was sober, and one might say not at all demonstrative, 
to his friends and acquaintances it was never less than 
charming. He betrayed his feelings, it is true, by words, 
no less than by acts, but by words that were few and 
measured, and back of which there was an immaculate- 
ness of sincerity never surpassed. If sincerity be, as 
Carlyle says it is, chiefest of human qualities, then 
our friend was inestimably endowed ; for he was sincere 
from the centre to the outermost rim of his being. No 
diplomatic or other concealments were his. To be sure, 
he was wisely reticent about his important undertakings, 
and shrank from obtruding his own personality ; but 
when his feelings or opinions were properly challenged, 
they responded with a courage and truth that even the 
blind and deaf might see and hear. He was, hence, as well 
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might be supposed, a man who had no sympathy with 
compromises. He couid not but be, from the nature of 
his organic structure, unequivocally one thing or its 
opposite. It would have been impossible for him to 
run with the hare and at the same time to hunt with the 
hounds, or to smile before a man's i^ce and frown when 
that man's back was turned. Those who were at all 
acquainted with him knew fiill well that back of his 
every word and deed sat Truth enthroned in all the 
transplendence of her flawless purity. 

"It follows from all this that in matters of friendship 
he was a devotee. The friends he had and their adop- 
tion tried, he grappled to his soul with hooks of steel. 
It really seemed that in his estimation his friend could 
do no wrong, and that what his friend did was better 
done than any one else could by possibility do. This 
devotion, this almost religious loyalty to his friends, was 
so great, so deep, that those who fell under the influence 
of its graciousness will ever hold it as among the richest 
of their treasures and far beyond all power of language 
to express. 

" In all his life he leaned on no one, but was 
completely and entirely self-reliant and self-possessed. 
Nothing daunted him, nothing opposed him he did not 
overcome. Up and up he went, no matter how rough 
the way or steep the ascent, until he stood upon his 
chosen peak, triumphant ; — and there he fell, with Death 
alone his conqueror. He grew up on the open prairie, 
and as a doctor, night as well as day, he dared its then 
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almost trackless paths to reach the side of some sufferer. 
His was one of those exceptional natures whose own 
well of strength furnishes all that is necessary to great 
achievement. 

" His conversation was a satisfying pleasure to all who 
were brought within the sphere of its influence. He had 
drank deep of the classics, he was acquainted with much 
that was best in various literatures, he had traveled in 
many countries and always with an observant eye that 
delighted in the beauty of natural aspects, and he had 
served as an officer in the navy for four years. The 
knowledge and experiences thus gained furnished him with 
a superabundance of material for conversation, all of which 
he used with rare discrimination and remarkable felicity. 
He never talked for the mere sake of talking, and he was 
a good listener when others talked, but what he said was 
interesting and to the purpose and was frequently drawn 
from the seemingly exhaustless stores of his memory. 
In fact, his memory remained with him to the very last, 
not alone his memory of past events, but his memory as 
well of passages from favorite authors. Scientific man 
though he was, he had no patience with the educational 
clamor against the classics and in favor of science. He 
knew well enough that from the classics as from a welling 
fountain had flowed the streams which had so fed every 
literature that those literatures are to a great extent non- 
understandable without a knowledge of the classics; he 
knew well enough that man cannot live on science alone, 
dealing as it does almost entirely with externalities, and 
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that if he is to be truly nourished he must look to the 
food which will feed his soul; he knew well enough that 
exclusive devotion to science would cause the best springs 
of being to run dry, with the almost sure result of arrest 
or distortion of development; he knew well enough that 
while facts and their relations to each other with theirgov- 
erning laws are necessary to be ascertained, co-ordinated 
and made useful, yet that ideals are not to be found there, 
nor religion at its deepest, nor those aspirations which at 
times make us as the very Gods themselves; he felt that 
all these spiritualities lay at the very core of being, while 
facts and their relations lay only at its circumference; and 
he likewise felt that while science can measurably explain 
our environment, and can indeed do much to change it 
(and how miraculous her achievements !), yet that within 
its environment each soul must work out its own salvation, 
and that by no external mechanism merely can man ever 
hope to be saved. Thus it was that he valued the Past 
while at the same time knowing and feeling that the 
golden opportunity for each of us Is the Present. Full 
well he knew that to tear up the Past would be to obliterate 
the Present, and that every flower now growing sends its 
roots deep down to the nourishing grave of a flower that was. 
This intelligent love of the Past led him to find valuable 
suggestions in the medical works of Hippocrates, Celsus 
and others, and to keep him to the old practice of bleed- 
ing in some of the cases not now usually thought to need 
such remedy. And this it was that led him to view with 
impatience the scholastic efforts to a supposed better 
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translation of the Bible. He loyally adhered to the 
King James version, that incomparable work of the 
incomparable Elizabethans, and he would have none 
other. 

" He was not only accompHshed in the Latin and 
Greek, some of which when in health he read nearly 
every day, but he was a French and German scholar, read- 
ing and speaking both with facility, and he had considerable 
acquaintance with the Spanish and Italian. Yet none of 
these linguistics ever stood in the way of his keeping 
ftbreast of medical and surgical progress. He took and 
read the leading American, English, German and French 
periodicals, and made copious notes from them when 
working on his 'Surgery of the Head and Neck.' 

"He was well read in the American and European 
literatures, but in this, as in everything else, he showed 
the most distinguishing trait of his character — concentra- 
tion of effort. He never scattered in anything. Hence 
his reading was multum and not multa. Only the master- 
pieces he really cared intensely for, and with these he had 
a familiar acquaintance. The Iliad was to him a perpet- 
ual delight, and although he could follow it in the original, 
he took great interest in reading its many English trans- 

»Iations and in comparing the one with the other in the 
renderingof admired passages. The same may be said of 
Dante's ' Divine Comedy,* of Moliere's plays, and of 
Goethe's ' Faust. ' As for the dramas of Shakespeare, he 
knew much of them by heart, and not long before his taking 
L- off he repeated long passages from them, and in one instance 
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corrected the misquotation of a friend. He cared greatly 
for Heine, but most of all apparently because of that 
wonderful man's penetrating appreciation of Shakespeare. 
Horace was his favorite among the Latins; he had some 
rare and interesting editions of that poet, and the best 
things in him he knew by heart. Indeed, outside of 
Shakespeare, Horace seemed to be his nearest literary 
friend. Many of the passages of the ' Paradise Lost * he 
delighted to read and to hear read, while among Ameri- 
can authors Emerson and Holmes were his favorites, as 
Carlyle was among the moderns of England. For 
novels he seemed to care but little, his love in that 
line of literature having been mainly concentered on 
Dickens. 

" Dr. Lane's mind was of wide compass, vigorous, 
serene, and not to be shaken by disease or even by death 
itself. Throughout his last illness no complaints or re- 
grets escaped him ; he bore his enforced helplessness with 
the resignation of a saint; and on one occasion a few 
weeks before he left us, something having been said to 
him about his career, he exclaimed with a slight tone of 
exultation mingled with one of resignation, ' I am satis- 
fied!" And well he might be! His mentality was clear 
and alert till his last expiring gasp. He followed acutely 
and intelligently the course of his malady; and a few 
minutes before the fatal event, having told the nurse that 
he felt very weak and needed a stimulant, she suggested 
calling one of the attending physicians; this he declined; 
but scarcely had he swallowed the draught he had re- 
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quested, when throwing up his hands he exclaimed, 'It's 
death! death! death!' and almost immediately expired. 
"Fond as he was of poetry and of the best in litera- 
ture, yet his mind was essentially practical. Carlyle him- 
self had no greater antipathy to metaphysics than had our 
friend. The problems of ontology, of determinism and 
freedom, and, indeed, the questions raised by Philosophy 
in her wandering, and not altogether luminous, course 
through the centuries, not only had no fascination for 
him, but they were positively distasteful. His view was that 
all such problems were insoluble, at least were insoluble 
by him, and being so, that he would waste his time by 
trying to solve them. Some may deem this to 
have been a defect in a singularly well-balanced mental 
organization, but if it be so how much do we owe to that 
defect! By reason of it our friend was kept straight on 
the course he had marked out for himself and which by 
nature he was best fitted to follow; by reason of it, no 
dream of piercing to the centre of things, with a possible 
consequent of despair at failure, palsied his energies; by 
reason of it he worked In the fiiU glow of a rational 
optimism, and by reason of it he fronted full faced and 
with unappalled and irresistible courage the palpable reali- 
ties that were clearly before him from day to day. And 
had one been bold enough to ask him what his religion was, 
he would have been likely to reply, as did Thomas Jeffer- 
son to one who had made the like inquiry of him : ' My 
religion is known to my God and myself alone. Its 
evidence before the world is to be sought in my life; if 
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that has been honest and dutiful to society the religion which 
has regulated it cannot be a bad one." * 

" The life that was close at hand was to our friend the 
one essential thing — to-day was his and to-morrow might 
never be ; his task lay before him lit by the rays of an 
unclouded hope, and to the doing of that task he never 
ceased to address himself, leaving dreams to the poet and 
abstruse speculations to the philosopher. No siren voice 
could lure him as on he voyaged. If he halted from 
time to time to drink from the fountain of poesy, or to 
press the juices of nature to his lips, it was but as strength- 
ening cordial that enabled him the better to keep on and on. 
And if genius be as Turner said it was, the capacity for 
hard work, or as another has said, the capacity for taking 
infinite pains, then indeed was our friend a genius. 

" Dr. Lane was the simplest of men in his manners, 
though always dignified ; and while for years he and his 
accomplished wife entertained their friends on Sunday 
evenings, yet he himself was not much of a social visitor 
and cared little or nothing for the conventionalities of 
society. His life was too concentrated, too earnestly bent 
on the accomplishment of his great plans, to yield to any 
demands except those he deemed imperative. While at 
times he may have seemed austere, he yet was the ten- 
derest and kindest of men. His eye was not fixed on the 
fee but on the malady and the means to cure it. Many 
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an important operation he performed for no reward, and 
with no hope of reward, and never once did he refuse the 
poorest the benefit of his knowledge and skill. 

"And yet this man who toiled so terribly, who ac- 
complished so much, who ceased not till worn-out nature 
compelled cessation, was himself the victim of an Incurable 
ailment. In fact it is truth to say that from early life he 
had scarcely known an entirely well day. The emphy- 
sema of the lungs which then developed, and for which 
there is no curative agency, necessarily weakened him, 
left him with a persistent cough and rendered him an easy 
prey to bronchitis, which several times came near to the 
ending of his life. And this it was that mainly contrib- 
uted to his final taking off, 

"With his other accomplishments Dr. Lane was a 
botanist, but he took more than a scientific interest in 
plants, trees and flowers. They were to him things of 
beauty which were joys forever. They always interested 
and refreshed him, and his home was in part made beauti- 
ful by the presence of flowers in abundance and variety, 
while no recreation seemed so to please him as his visits 
to Golden Gate Park. In fact that park was the subject 
of his last Lane lecture, wherein he exhaustively treated 
that incomparable pleasure ground in a manner not only 
surprising in its complctness but delightful In Its literary 
presentation. 

"With all his sturdiness and strength he was a true 
gentleman born and bred. In fact we might truthfully 
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•■ He had compleieneii: Gentleman ind maa 
Bloomed in hit nicure ■ eompoiice Sower; 
The grsce «nd elegance of mien chat can 
Alone BBSure us that the lubtilc power 
or pure refinement every action rolei. 
High culture, dignity and gcntleneu. 
All these were hia. And in the itemcr ichool. 
Where none but souls that vigorouily press 
Forever onward win (he world*) lucceis. 
He was as sturdy as a man might be. 
And with it all pretentious ne'er was he. 
But went his way in charming modesty. 

"Dr. Lane had no children but his works. Fortu- 
nately for him he united himself more than thirty years 
ago with a lady of rare accomplishments, who so fitted 
into his life that the two became spiritually one. The 
thought of the one was the thought of the other; together 
they planned everything connected with the college and 
hospital buildings ; together they explored literatures ; to- 
gether they trod the shards as well as walked the flowery 
meads ; and when the husband was doing work which by 
reason of its nature the wife could give no assistance in, 
he felt himself taking in at every breath the refreshment 
of her love and sympathy. 



"Fortunate, thrice fortunate man! What fiillness, 
what roundness of completion, what achievement follow- 
ing on concentration of faculty and effort, what heritage 
as result of all, rise before us here in the very sublimity 
of harmonious proportion ! Why then should we grieve 
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for him, our brother ? Why should we not rather send 
up our pseans of praise, that he was given to us for our 
enrichment and for the enrichment of those who wiU 
come after us ? He had lived nearly two years beyond 
the psalmist's allotment of life, he had filled all the years 
of that life with labors that led to glorious results ; noth- 
ing he touched that did not bloom in the ftiU flower of 
abundant success; every step of his way, coruscating as 
it did with the jewels of his deeds, led him to the grand 
culmination of all — the founding of college and hospital, 
where he sits so securely throned that every stone of 
their structure would have to be annihilated before 
oblivion would dare to dream of making his name its 
own ; and even then standing on the bare and barren spot 
it would beat the enemy off^; yea, he lives more endurably 
still than in iron or stone — in the memory of man ; and 
in that memory he cannot but live as long as Medicine 
can lift her glorious head among the glories of the world. 
We crown him with laurel that can never fade, and with 
that laurel round his noble brow we take earthly leave 
of his personal presence, and hail with jubilation his en- 
trance into the company of the immortals." 



Jacob Cooper, D. D., D. C. L., now and for long 
a member of the Faculty of Rutgers College, New Jersey, 
prepared the tribute which follows, hut it arrived too late 
for utilization on the programme. Dr. Cooper, though 
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seven months younger than Dr. Lane, was his uncle, and 
was in the closest terms of intimacy with Dr. Lane in 
the latter *s years of youth and early manhood. Corre- 
spondence by letter was always maintained between them 
and their mutual affection continued strong and unii 
paired. The following is Dr. Cooper's tribute: 



"The conservation of energy is the most important 
doctrine ever held by science. Its distinct enunciation 
is recent, and it was formulated by those who either 
ignored or were hostile to the belief that the world is 
controlled by a personal God. But, like all the weapons 
forged against supernatural religion, the evil purpose 
thwarts itself, since this doctrine is found to be a most 
effective iustrument in its support. For it teaches that 
every kind of energy, which necessarily includes man's 
spirituality, the greatest of all, is indestructible. This does 
its work in one place and under one set of conditions, 
then passes on undiminished to continue its service in 
new spheres of activity forever. 

"There are evidently two kinds of energy at work 
in this world — one material, the other spiritual. The 
former serves, the latter directs. The one acts blindly, 
the other knows why it commands. Physical forces have 
no meaning save as they are controlled by something 
which knows why it acts. The latter may seem weak, 
(lie weakest in nature, but 'the thinking reed,' though 
heading before every breeze in apparent helplessn* 
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the universe by its nod. 
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"As a notable illustration of these truths we have 
had among us a man who was the embodiment of energy. 
This was shown in every conceivable way. Power went 
out from the hem of his garment. His coming put away 
fear. His touch conveyed healing. His look calmed 
anxiety. His word inspired courage. His skill balked 
death. His presence rewarded our whole social life, and 
like quicksilver amid the rubbish it seized upon any grain 
of gold. 

" He was the builder of his own character and fortune. 
In his youth he conquered poverty. He made a trium- 
phal progress out from unsympathetic environment. He 
made circumstances his lackeys ; and after he had achieved 
success superior even to envy, he did not forget the 
humble place from which he had risen. What he had 
won from the world by genius and untiring energy, he 
gave back like the clouds pour out to water the earth. 
Of most versatile character, and wielding every sort of 
energy, the whole was directed by the purpose to do right, 
the knowledge of the method and a will that was irresist- 
ible. His courage did not quail before audacious mean- 
ness. His sense of duty was not swerved by the flatteries 
of friends or the threats of enemies. He forgot his own 
vexations in the eflbrtto console others. He arose from 
a sick bed to minister to those less ailing than himself. 
His will power controlled his own bodily weakness, his 
sympathy for others, his personal bereavements, his sense 
of public duty, all private interests. In him all energy 
was subservient to moral principle, illustrating the divine 
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ts be did while in our sight. But 

«c doirc tD peer into die andtiro rped coontry and fbl- 

** The border land betwee n religion and science is fii!) 
of analogies. The arc of a circic enables us to follow its 
coarse after it has passed beyond our sight. Our friend 
has crossed an tnTisiblc line. For this world and the 
next meet, and the place where they join is too narrow 
to be seen. Time and eternity are parts of God's day. 
Our Lord owns on both sides of the River of Death, and 
the two realms make but one sovereignty. Our friend, 
while he was in our sight, was about his Father's business 
without cessation, in sickness and in health, in joy and 
in sorrow. There was ever the same trend of the arc, and 
we have been privil^ed to see enough of it to calculate 
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its bearings and determine its future course. He will 
continue giving out light and love with increasing power 
forever; coming nearer to God, who was likened by Au- 
gustine to a circle whose centre is everywhere and whose 
drcumference can be nowhere. His energy is conserved 
and his intense desire to do better service will find room 
for exercise in an unmeasured sphere of activity. 

" But it is hard to walk our streets without seeing his 
earnest, kindly face. It is distressing to come to these 
institutions which he built up and not hear his cheery 
voice. It is agonizing to witness our loved ones grow 
sick without the hope inspired by his reassuring visit. 
Yet we should in thankfulness remember that by his will 
power he made that body which latterly was so full of 
pain and weakness the obedient instrument for the inter- 
ests of benevolence, science, private friendship, public life. 
He was so patient, so courageous, so absorbed in his 
noble projects for the good of humanity that we thought 
he could never leave us. But there came a day when he 
'had one clear call' from a Voice which he knew and 
from a country to which he would not go as a stranger. 
There was no fear to meet the last duty of Time. All 
that had preceded had been well done and Death was 

■ umply passing to a new scene, equipped by discipline 

■ with a character fitted for enlarged work. Hence there 
could be no cessation from activity or change of purpose. 

"We look in the direction he went, but the tears so 

blind our eyes that we see darkly through a mist. We 

L know that the marvelous energy, the loving sympathy. 
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On Monday evening, the twenty-first day of April, 
1902, the Faculty of Cooper Medical College 
unanimously adopted the following : 

" The Faculty of Cooper Medical College, in grate- 
ful remembrance of our late President, our loved associate, 
our cherished friend and guide, makes this record in 
honor of Dr. Lane: 

'^ Cooper Medical College owes its foundation and 
highest aspirations of its existence to Dr. Levi Cooper 
Lane, who gave of his wisdom and wealth, in beneficent 
love for his profession and humanity, the lands and 
buildings now known as Cooper Medical College and 
Lane Hospital. 

" With deep sorrow we make record of the founder's 
death on the i8th day of February, in the year 1902, 
at the age of seventy-two years. 

" May it be the will of God to grant and the 
gratitude of man to keep this College in all perpetuity 
as a living monument to Levi Cooper Lane, as an ever- 
teaching memorial to the great soul of its founder, who 
breathed into it his breath of life — his legacy to medical 
education, his boon to mankind ! ** 
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